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THESE publications are evidence of the strong and widely- 
diffused interest taken in the subject of popular education. 
They evince also, as we think, that in the midst of apparently 
conflicting principles, there is a substantial agreement among 
religious men as to the most essential points involved in the 
discussion. We are well aware that the difference between 
the religious community and those who, in many instances, 
control the action of our legislative bodies in relation to this 
subject, is radical and irreconcilable. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, that many religious men, from different motives, 
have been led to throw their influence in favour of this latter 
party, who advocate the exclusion of religious instruction from 
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our public schools. The religious community, however, as a 
body, we hope and believe, are united and determined in their 
opposition to any such destructive course. 

Before proceeding further, we will briefly indicate the points 
as to which, with individual exceptions on either side, there is, 
as we believe, a substantial agreement, especially so far as our 
own church is concerned, in relation to this whole subject. 
The evidence is abundant and conclusive that the great mass 
of our members, ministers and laymen, are convinced,—1. Of 
the absolute necessity of universal popular education. 2. That 
this education should be religious; that is, not only that reli- 
gion ought to be in some way inculcated, but that it should be 
made a regular part of the course of instruction in all our 
non-professional educational institutions. 3. That the obliga- 
tion to secure for the young this combined secular and religious 
training is common to parents, to the state, and to the church. 
It does not rest on one of these parties to the exclusion of the 
others, but, as the care of the poor, it rests equally on all, and 
the efforts and resources of all are requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. It is included in what has been said, that 
the obligation in question presses all these parties as to the 
whole work of education. One portion of the work does not 
belong exclusively to one of them, and another portion exclu- 
sively to the others, but each is in its sphere responsible for the 
whole; that is, as the parent is bound to provide not only for 
the religious but also for the secular education of his children, 
the same is true with regard to the state and to the church. 
4. That in the existing state of our country, the church can 
no more resign the work of educatién exclusively to the state, 
than the state can leave it exclusively to parents or to the 
church. The work cannot be accomplished, in the way in which 
she is bound to see it accomplished, without her efficient co- 
operation. The church, therefore, is bound, without interfer- 
ing either with the state or with voluntary institutions, to 
provide the means of thorough secular and religious training, 
wherever they are not otherwise secured. 5, That, in the per- 
formance of this great duty, the church cannot rely on the 
separate agency of her members, but is bound to act collec- 
tively, or in her organised capacity. Consequently the Board 
of Education, in aiding the establishment of schools, academies, 
and colleges, is acting on sound principles, whatever mistakes 
may have been made in the application of those principles in 
particular cases. 

There may be, as before remarked, individual dissentients 
from one or another of the above positions, but the almost 
unanimous decision of one Assembly after another, and the 
concessions of those who, under misapprehension of the ground 
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intended to be assumed, had taken the part of objectors, prove 
beyond doubt the substantial and cordial unanimity of our 
church as to all these points. 

The first of these positions need not be argued. The neces- 
sity of general popular education is universally conceded, If 
such education is necessary to other nations for their pro- 
sperity, to us it is necessary for our existence. Universal 
suffrage and universal education condition each other. The 
former without the latter is a suicidal absurdity. Every thing 
connected with our political well-being, with the elevation and 
personal improvement of the people, and with the extension 
and establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is more or less 
directly involved in this great question. The work which as 
a people we have to do,—which, next to the preaching of the 
gospel, is most immediate and most pressing,—is to provide and 
apply the means for the education of all classes of our varied 
and rapidly-increasing population. This education should be 
such as to meet the exigencies of the people; giving not merely 
to all the opportunity of acquiring the rudiments of knowledge, 
but furnishing the means of higher cultivation for those who 
are disposed to avail themselves of them, This may be taken 
to be the public sentiment of the country and of the church. 
In almost all our states provision is made more or less effec- 
tively, not only for the establishment of common schools, but 
also of academies and colleges endowed and sustained by publie 
funds. The free high schools of Boston, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia, are among the most elevated of our educational 
establishments. 

The second position, viz., that education in all its stages 
ought to be religious, is one of the great dividing points in 
relation to this subject. On one hand, it is contended that 
religion, the Christian religion, including its facts, doctrines, 
and moral principles, should be a regular topic of instruction 
in our public schools and higher educational establishments, 
and that the whole process of education should be conducted 
with the design of cherishing religious principles and feelings, 
On the other hand, it is assumed that the state has nothing to 
do with the religious instruction of the people; that religion 
must be left to be inculeated by parents and the church; that 
the only legitimate sphere of state action is secular education. 
Indifference or hostility to religion; a dread of the union of 
the church and state; an apprehension of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation; the opposition of vy = to religious instruction, and 
even to the reading of the Bible in the public schools; the 
difficulty arising from conflicting sects,—have led a very large 
part of the community to advocate or acquiesce in the exclu- 
sion of religion from all places of education sustained by the 
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state. It is regarded as the simplest solution of a complicated 
problem to confine the state to secular education, and leave 
religion to be otherwise provided for. 

This is the ground publicly assumed by the majority of our 
public men; it has received, directly or indirectly, the sanction 
of several state legislatures; it is avowed and acted upon by 
superintendents and commissioners ; it is advocated by some of 
our most influential religious journals, and by many of our pro- 
minent religious men. In the years 1842 and 1843, laws were 
passed by the legislature of New York forbidding “ sectarian 
teaching and books” to be employed in the public schools. 
Every thing was regarded as sectarian to which any person 
would object on religious grounds. Every book, therefore, 
even the Bible, and every sentiment to which the Romanists 
objected, was banished or expunged when demanded. All 
religious instruction and prayer have in many cases been pro- 
scribed. Teachers have been threatened with dismission, and 
actually dismissed, for even using the Lord’s Prayer. 

E. C. Benedict, Esq., President of the Board of Education of 
New York, delivered in August last an address, in which he asks, 
** What should be our rational rule of conduct? Whenever we 
find a few children together, shall we compel them to lay aside 
their occupation for the time and read the Bible, or say prayers, 
or perform some other religious duty? Will it be sure to make 
them better? Will it be sure to give them religious instruction, 
to require it at the dancing-school, the riding-school, the 
music-school, the visiting-party, and the play-ground? Shall 
studies, and sports, and plays, and prayers, and Bible, and 
catechism, be all placed on the same level? Shall we insist 
that secular learning cannot be well taught unless it is mixed 
with sacred? Shall algebra and geometry be always inter- 
spersed with religion? Instead of quod erat demonstrandum, 
shall we say Selah and Amen? Shall we bow at the sign of 
plus? Can we not learn the multiplication table without say- 
ing grace over it? So of religious instruction, will it be 
improved by a mixture of profane learning? Shall the child 
be taught to mix his spelling lesson with his prayers, and his 
table-book with his catechism? If there were any necessary 
relation between religious and secular instruction, which re- 

_ quired that they should be kept together, the subject would 
have another aspect. But no one has ever maintained that the 
religious teacher, the minister of religion, and the office-bearers 
of the church, should mix secular instruction with their more 
sacred and solemn inculcations. 

* Now, the reading of the Bible, the repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments, in 
school, is ritualistic and educational. It is not for improvement 
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in secular learning, nor in sacred learning. Turn the tables,— 
substitute for reading of the Scriptures at the opening of the 
schools the simplest and least offensive of the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Roman Catholic Church,—reading from the Missal 
some portions of it to which in itself there would be no objec- 
tion ; insist that the school should bow at the name of Jesus, 
shall always speak of the Virgin Mary as the Blessed Virgin 
or Holy Mother of God,—and see if all of us would be willing 
to send our children there day by day. See if the pulpits and 
the ecclesiastical conventions throughout the land would not 
re-echo the word of alarm; and why should we compel the 
Jews, who are numerous in our cities, to listen to the New 
Testament, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles’ 
Creed, or be taught the mysteries of redemption, or leave the 
schools ?”* 

It is against this doctrine, which is now so extensively em- 
braced and so effectively acted out, that the great body of 
Christians in this country, and of the Presbyterian Church 
especially, enter their earnest and solemn protest. They 
regard it as a virtual renunciation of allegiance to God, as 
destructive to society, and as certainly involving the final 
overthrow of the whole system of public education. If the 
Bible and religion are excluded from our public schools, they 
and their abettors will very soon be swept away, if the country 
remain, what it now is, Protestant and Christian. 

It is to be borne in mind that a very large part of our po- 
pulation is almost entirely dependent for instruction on the 
public schools. If, therefore, religion is to be excluded from 
those schools, a large proportion of the people will inevitably 
grow up ignorant of religion. Commissioner Flag says, in 
reference to the state of New York, that “to every ten per- 
sons receiving instruction in the higher schools, there are at 
least five hundred dependent on the common schools for their 
education.” Dr Cheever says, “ Perhaps not more than a 
sixth part of the families in our country ever attend church, 
or any other schools than the free schools, Consequently, five- 
sixths of our whole youthful population are left unprovided 
with the knowledge of the Bible, and any religious instruction, 
if you exclude it from the free public schools." We do not 
answer for these numbers, It is not necessary for the argu- 
ment to assume more than must be conceded, viz., that paro- 
chial schools, Sabbath-schools, and pastoral and parental in- 
struction, leave a very large part of the population dependent 
for their education on the public schools, and, therefore, if 
religion be banished from those institutions, a large portion of 


* Quoted by Dr Cheever. The Bible in our Common Schools, pp. 237, 238. 
+ The Bible in our Common Schools, p. 134, 3 
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. the people must grow up in ignorance of religion. This, then, 
is a fact to be deliberately considered by those, and especially 
by those Christians, who advocate the separation of secular 
and religious education. They are practically consigning 
thousands of the people to utter ignorance of God, of Christ, 
of morality, and of the method of salvation. They cannot 
avoid the fearful responsibility which they thus incur. The 
man who cuts off the regular supply of water from a great city, 
and tells the people they must get water as they can, that the 
public aqueduct is not the only means of supply, would not act 
more absurdly or with greater cruelty than the men who 
deprive the people of the ordinary and long-continued means 
of religious instruction, and bid them look elsewhere for the 
most essential kind of knowledge. It is vain to say that reli- 
gion can be inculcated in the family. Why not leave secular 
knowledge to be thus inculeated? It is the simple and ad- 
mitted fact, that, if left to parents, secular education will be, 
and must be, in the great majority of cases, neglected. But 
more parents are competent and disposed to teach their 
children the rudiments of human knowledge than are qualified 
or inclined to instruct them in religion. If, therefore, religious 
instruction be left to parents, it will in most cases be entirely 
neglected. It is no less in vain to say it is the office of the 
church to teach religion. Very true; but the public schools 
have in all ages been one of the principal and most effective 
agencies of the church for accomplishing this mission. You 
cut off her right hand, and bid her do her work. You debar 
her access through her members to the young, and bid her 
bring them up in the fear of God. The church is the body of 
Christians, and all church action is not the action of organised 
ecclesiastical bodies. Much of the efficiency of the church is 
through the activity of her private members, operating as 
Christians in all the walks of life. The command to teach all 
nations, given to the church, is executed not only by the action 
of presbyteries and synods, of bishops and presbyters, but also 
by the agency of all the professed followers of Christ, acting 
in obedience to his command. To tell the church, therefore, 
to provide for the religious education of the young, and yet 
forbid her members to teach religion in the publie schools, 
where alone they can have access to the greater part of them, 
is simply a mockery. Presbyterians may attend to their own 
children, and we trust they will do so; Episcopalians may 
attend to theirs ; but who are to attend to the multitudes who 
recognise no such ecclesiastical connection? Nothing, then, 
is more certain than that to exclude religious instruction from 
the public schools is to give up a large part of the people to 
ignorance of God and duty. This is not a matter of conjec- 
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ture, but a fact of experience; and we beg every man who has 
the welfare of his country or the good of his fellow-men at 
heart, to look this fact deliberately in the face, and to pause 
before he gives his sanction to the popular doctrine of an ex- 
elusive secular popular education. 

But, in the second place, the whole theory of separate secu- 
lar education is fallacious and deceptive, The thing is impos- 
sible. The human soul is in such a sense a unit that it is 
impossible the intellect should be cultivated without deyelop- 
ing, favourably or otherwise, the heart and the conscience, 
You might as well attempt to develope one half of a man’s 
body, and allow the other half to remain as itis. It is im- 
possible to introduce ideas and facts, beyond the mere relations 
of numbers and quantity, into the mind, without their calling 
into exercise the other powers of our nature. If a child is to 
read, it must read something. But what can it read, in prose 
or poetry, in history or in fiction, which will not bring up the 
ideas of God, of right and wrong, of responsibility, of sin and 
punishment, and of a future state? How ean a teacher re- 
prove, exhort, or direct his pupils, without an appeal, more or 
ess direct, to moral and religious motives? If he tells a child 
that a thing is wrong, can he avoid telling him why it is 
wrong, what is the standard ef duty, and what are the conse- 
quences of wrong conduct? He cannot appeal to conscience 
without awakening the sense of responsibility to God, and 
creating the necessity of instruction as to what God is, and as 
to our relations to him as his creatures. If it be true that we 
live, and move, and have our being in God, if our finite spirits 
are at every point in contact with the Infinite Spirit, the 
attempt to ignore God, and to bring up a child im ignorance 
of the Supreme Being, is as absurd and as impracticable as the 
attempt to bring up a living creature out of contact with the 
atmosphere. 

This, however, is not the worst of it. The separation of 
religion from secular education is not only impracticable,—it is 
positively evil. The choice is not between religion and no reli- 
gion; but between religion and irreligion, between Christianity 
and infidelity. The mere negative of theism is atheism. The 
absence of knowledge and faith in Christianity is infidelity. 
Even Byron had soul enough to make Lucifer say, 


° 
* He that bows not to God hath bowed to me,” 


As in a field, if you do not sow grain, you will have weeds; so 
in the human mind, if you do not sow truth, you will have 
error. The attempt, therefore, to exclude religion from our 
common schools, is an attempt to bring up in infidelity and 
atheism all that part of our population who depend on these 
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schools for their education. There is no middle ground here. 
If a man is not good, he must be bad; if he is not a theist, he 
is an atheist; if he is not a Christian, he is an infidel; and, 
therefore, a course of education which excludes religion must 
from the necessity of the case be irreligious. Mr Webster, 
in his argument on the Girard College case, says, speaking of 
the exclusion of Christianity from that institution, “‘ There is 
nothing original in this plan. It has its origin in a deistical 
source, but not from the highest school of infidelity. It is all 
idle, it is a mockery, and an insult to common sense, to main- 
tain that a school for the instruction of youth, from which 
Christian instruction by Christian teachers is sedulously and 
vigorously shut out, is not deistical and infidel in its purpose 
and in its tendency.” Again, in still stronger language, when 
speaking of the plan of keeping the young entirely ignorant of 
religion until they get their education and can judge for them- 
selves, he says, “ It is vain to talk about the destructive ten- 
dency of such a system; to argue upon it is to insult the 
understanding of every man; @ is mere, sheer, low, ribald, 
eulgar deism and infidelity. It opposes all that is in heaven, 
and all that is on earth that is worth being on earth. It 
destroys the connecting link between the creature and the 
Creator ; it opposes that great system of universal benevolence 
and goodness that binds man to his Maker.” This language 
is not too strong; and it is not too strong as applied to the 
system of excluding religion from our common schools, because, 
and in so far as, those schools are the sole means of education 
for a large part of the people. 

It is indeed admitted by many advocates of exclusive secular 
education in common schools, that any institution which 
assumes, for any considerable period, the whole education of 
a child or youth, “and yet gives no religious instruction or 
training, is justly said to give an irreligious and godless educa- 
tion.”* Very well, this is all we contend for. We readily 
admit that if adequate provision could be made, and was in 
fact made, for the instruction of the young in religion else- 
where, there would be no such absolute necessity for its syste- 
matical introduction into the common schools; though even 
in that case it would be impossible to train and govern advan- 
tageously any body of youth, even in secular knowledge, with- 
out constant‘ appeals to moral and religious truth. But the 
fact is, that the common school does assume the whole educa- 
tion of a multitude of children; it is the only education they 
ever receive; and therefore is in their case “irreligious and 
godless,” if it is merely secular. 

The principle of excluding religion from state institutions 

* New Englander, April 1848, p. 244, 
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cannot be, and is not consistently carried out, even by its 
advocates. All the popular objections about sectarianism, the 
union of the church and state, the injustice of excluding Jews 
and Romanists from educational institutions which they are 
taxed to sustain, bear against schools for the deaf and dumb 
with as much force as against common schools; yet by common 
consent not only Christianity, but Protestant Christianity, 
is inculcated in all such establishments. Would the public 
endure that all religious instruction should be refused to the 
deaf and dumb, because a Jew or Romanist might object to 
the nature of that instruction? It may be said, that the only 
instruction which the deaf and dumb receive is communicated 
in schools designed for their benefit exclusively, whereas the 
frequenters of common schools can be taught religion else- 
where. This answer does not touch the principle of the objec- 
tion, and it is not a fact. The deaf and dumb are taught to 
read, and when that is accomplished, they might be sent to 
their friends to be taught religion. And this is the course 
which consistency would require our opponents to take; but 
the operation of their principle is here seen too clearly to 
admit of its being carried out. The children are all together, 
and constantly under the eye of the observer, whereas the 
children of the common schools scatter to their homes as soon 
as the school is dismissed, and, therefore, the effect of the 
absence of religious trairfing is not so clearly seen. It is not, 
however, the less real. And the man whose heart and con- 
science would revolt at the idea of leaving the deaf and 
dumb in ignorance of God and Christ, should not do in the 
case of thousands what he would not venture to do in the case 
of tens. . 
We are fully persuaded that the attempt to banish religion 
and the Bible from common schools, which owes its origin and 
success to Papists, infidels, and scheming politicians, which is 
opposed to the practice of all Christian countries, to the judg- 
ment of all the great. statesmen of the forming period of our 
country, and to the general usage of our forefathers, Presbyte- 
rian and Puritan, will, if persisted in, result in the overthrow of 
the whole system of popular education. The people will bear 
a great deal. They may allow men to trifle with their inte- 
rests; they may submit to measures which encroach upon their 
rights; but if you touch their conscience, you awaken a power 
before which all human resistance is vain. If history teaches 
any thing, it teaches the danger and folly of wounding the moral 
and religious convictions of men. We owe all the liberty the 
world possesses to tyrants trespassing on the domain of con- 
science. Christians, determined not to do what God forbids, 
and resolved to do what God commands, are the authors and . 
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preservers of civil and religious liberty. If our publie men, for 
the sake of conciliating the Papists, or of avoiding trouble, un- 
dertake to say that Protestant Christianity, in this Protestant 
and Christian country, shall not be taught in our public schools, 
we venture to predict that they and their schools will be very 
summarily overthrown. The reason why so little resistance 
has been manifested to the edicts of legislatures and superin- 
tendents is that the people utterly disregard them. They care 
not a farthing for what the state officer at the seat of power 
says as to what their children shall be taught. The time for 
resistance will come when these state officers undertake to carry 
their edicts forbidding religious instruction into effect. We 
know of public schools, both in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
in which the Westminster catechism is taught every day; and 
we believe that, in very many cases, the children in our own 
common schools are taught just what their parents see fit to 
have them learn. The safety of the system of public instruc- 
tion depends on its freedom; on its being left to receive the 
form and application which the people may choose to give it; 
and upon our public men keeping the system out of the control 
of Papists and infidels. The country may be deluded and 
cajoled, and we think here lies the danger; but the people will 
never submit with their eyes open to a merely secular, which 
is only another name for an irreligious and godless education. 
Among ourselves there exists, so far as we know, scarcely a 
diversity of opinion on this subject. The Southern Presbyterian 
Review, in an article against “ Denominational Education,” 
says, while advocating the state system, “ Religion, as a dis- 
tinct and most important part of knowledge,—revealed religion, 
as the received religion of our country,—so far from being ex- 
cluded from general education, should be made a prominent 
part of it, from the primary school to the university.” It is 
the principal object of the book of Mr Stephen Colwell (a 
strenuous advocate of state, as opposed to church schools), 
the title of which is placed at the head of this article, to prove 
the right and the necessity of religious instruction in common 
schools. ‘“ There has never,” he says, “ been a more suicidal 
position taken by the most unwise of our politicians or states- 
men, or the worst of our internal foes, than this exclusion 
of Christianity from public education. The worst enemy of 
humanity could not have devised a doctrine more dangerous to 
our republican institutions. It is fortunately too absurd, too 
monstrous, too unthankful, to take deep and lasting root in 
American soil.” * Whether absurd and monstrous or not, it 
is the reigning doctrine of the day among those who control 
legislative bodies. On page 105, the author says: “If we 
* Position of Christianity, &c., p. 98. . 
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have succeeded in conveying to our readers our own conviction 
of what is due to the present and coming generations of children 
in our republic, of the civil and religious obligations which 
will rest on these children when they arrive at maturity, and 
of the facilities of doing good then to be enjoyed, they cannot 
fail to see that the church or denomination which opposes 
religious instruction in the public schools is at war with our 
institutions, with our civilization, and with the public peace 
and safety. That Bible upon which the largest portion of the 
judicial oaths of the United States are administered,—that 
Bible which is the fountain of our Christianity, and which our 
whole system, civil and religious, assumes to be the Word of 
God,—is the Bible which should be held up to the children in 
our public schools, announced to be a revelation from the 
Most High, the will of God, the Old and New Testament of 
Christianity. It should be taught the children to that extent 
and in that way which an enlightened and liberal piety would 
dictate.” Again, on page 116, he says: ‘ In one sense, it is 
true, there can be no compromise in religious matters; that 
which is vital to Christianity cannot be surrendered or kept 
out of view. The Bible cannot be sacrificed nor kept out of 
view to conciliate the prejudices of any, whether priest or 
infidel. It is the manual of Christianity. We cannot con- 
cede that the Bible is a mere human production, because it is 
of the essence of Christianity that the Bible is a revelation 
from God.” 

It is then the settled conviction of all parties in our church, 
and of the great body of the religious public, that popular 
education, by whomsoever administered, should in this country 
be Christian and Protestant. This is a position which we 
hope and pray may never be given up. 

The third position is, that this combined secular and reli- 
gious education of the young is the common duty of parents, 
of the state, and of the church. It has indeed been argued 
that if it is the duty of the church, it is not incumbent on the 
state; and if incumbent on the state, it is not the duty of the 
church. But this is a fallacy. It might as well be said, that 
if it is the duty of parents, it is the work neither of the church 
nor of the state, and if it binds either of the latter, it does 
not bind the former. The truth is, that it binds all the above- 
named parties equally. 

There are other things besides education which impose this 
common obligation. Individuals, as men and Christians, are 
bound to relieve the poor; but this obligation rests also on 
the state, and on the church in her organised capacity. So, 
too, the care of the sick belongs, as a duty and privilege, to 
individuals and to society as a secular and religious organiza- 
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tion. Has not the church its deacons for the very purpose of 
taking care of the sick and of the poor? But does this exone- 
rate either individuals or the state from this great natural 
duty of religion and humanity? The fact, therefore, that 
education may be proved to be the proper work of the state 
is no evidence that it does not belong to the church ; and to 
prove that it belongs of divine right to the church is no evi- 
dence that it does not belong, by the same solemn sanction, 
to the state. It belongs alike to both, and for the same rea- 
sons, and on the same grounds; that is, from the design of 
their institution, from the necessity of the case, and from 
divine command. 

The state is a divine institution. All its legitimate powers 
and functions have the sanction of divine authority, for the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Neither the existence 
nor the powers of the state depend on any social compact as 
their ultimate foundation. The state is a body of men or- 
ganised, under divine authority, as a political community for 
the protection of human rights, the promotion of the common 
good, and enforcing of the moral law, i. ¢., for the punishment 
of those who do evil, and the praise of those who do well. Such 
being the design of the state, it has of course the authority to 
do whatever is necessary to attain the end of its appointment. 
It can regulate commerce, make roads, administer justice, raise 
armies, construct navies, provide for the poor, the sick, and the 
young. It can educate soldiers and sailors for the public ser- 
vice, and why not the people, to fit them for the duties of citi- 
zens? ‘There is no function of government which flows more 
immediately from the design of its institution than that of 
providing for the education of the people, because education is 
the most essential means for accomplishing the end for which 
the state exists, viz., the prevention of evil and the promotion 
of good. By the instinct of its being, therefore, revealing its 
nature, every enlightened state has its schools, academies, and 
colleges, as well as its poor-houses and hospitals, or its armies 
and navies. 

This duty not only flows from the design for which civil 
governments exist, but also from the necessity of the case. It 
is a sound principle, that the state has the right to do whatever 
it is necessary it should do for the promotion of the general 
good. Ifthe means for securing the public good can be more 
effectually and safely applied by individuals, by voluntary 
organizations, or by the church, than by the state, then the 
latter is not bound to employ these means. But if there is no 
other adequate provision for the accomplishment of the desired 
end, it is clearly the right and duty of the state to interfere. 
It is the universal conviction that popular education is neces- 
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sary for the public good; it is a no less general conviction that 
a work so vast as the education of the whole population cannot 
be accomplished effectually, except by the systematical exercise 
of the power of the state, and by the application of its re- 
sources. We know no one, therefore, who ventures to deny the 
right in question. 

All this is confirmed by the Scriptures. God, in ordaining 
civil government for the protection of men and for the promo- 
tion of the public good, did thereby invest it with all the powers 
requisite for the attainment of its object. He holds magistrates 

- responsible for the conduct and character of the people, which 
implies that they have by divine right the authority to teach, 
or cause them to be taught, whatever is necessary to their well- 
being. The numerous commands given in Scripture to have 
the people taught are not addressed to individuals only, but 
to the community; i. ¢., they are addressed to men not only in 
their separate but in their organised capacity. Nations as 
nations are addressed, commanded, encouraged, and threatened. 
Ignorance of God and of his law is condemned and punished 
as a national sin. The Bible everywhere recognises the prin- 
ciple that nations, as such, should be under the control of the 
law of God, and that they should not forget or allow the know- 
ledge of that law to fail from among the people. 

It may be said, and has often been assumed, however, that 
though the state has authority to provide for secular education, 
it has no right to interfere in teaching religion. This is the 
ground taken by many advocates of the exclusion of religion 
from our public schools. It is said the state has no religion; 
that it has no means of determining what the true religion is; 
that religious instruction in common schools is the first step 
towards ecclesiastical domination, or the union of the church 
and the state. 

If, however, the state is bound to educate at all, it is bound 
to impart that kind of education which is necessary to secure 
the ends of good government. The state does in a multitude 
of cases assume the whole work of education; it gives all the 
instruction which a large portion of the young receive. But - 
such education, if merely secular, is conceded to be “‘irreligious 
and godless.” No sane man will maintain that the state is 
bound, or has the right, to train up the young in irreligion 
and atheism. If, therefore, the work of education is, by the 
providence and Word of God, thrown upon the state, it must 
be an education in religion. The state is bound to see that 
the true religion is taught in all the schools under its control. 
This is the common sentiment of all our great men of the last 
generation, from Washington to a late period. All the early 
advocates of popular education, the authors of the common 
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school system, as adopted in our several states, have insisted 
on the vital importance. of training the young in the principles 
of piety and morality.* Those among ourselves who have 
arrayed themselves against ‘“‘ denominational education,” 
have done so on the ground that our “ common Christianity,” 
our “common Protestantism,” as Mr Colwell calls it, or 
“ religion,” —“ revealed religion,” as the Southern Presbyterian 
Review expresses it,—may be and should be made a prominent 
subject of instruction in all our institutions, from the primary 
school to the university. It is a new and a latitudinarian 
doctrine, that the state cannot teach, or cause to be taught, 
the great truths and duties of religion. 

All the arguments which go to prove the right and duty of 
the state to provide for the education of the people, go to 
establish the right and duty of making that education reli- 
gious. If the design of the state is the promotion of the 
public good, if religious education is necessary for the attain- 
ment of that object, and if such education cannot in a mul- 
titude of cases be secured otherwise than by state interven- 
tion, then we must either admit that the state is bound to 
provide for the religious education of its members, or assume 
the absurd position, that the state is not bound to answer the 
-very end of its existence. 

It may be objected to this argument, that since the preach- 
ing of the gospel is essential to the public good, the state is 
under obligation to secure the preaching of the gospel to the 
people. So it would be, were there not other agencies by 
which that end might be more safely and effectually accom- 


plished. In every case in which other agencies cannot operate, - 


the state is bound to provide its subjects with the ministra- 
tions of the gospel. It is under the most sacred obligations 
to provide chaplains for the army and navy, for military 
schools and penitentiaries; and on this principle all Christian 
states, our own among the number, have ever acted. 

The two leading objections to the doctrine, that the state 
is bound to provide for the religious education of the young, 
are the following, the one theoretical and the other prac- 
tical :—The former is, that the state has no religion, and has 
no means of determining what the true religion is; the latter, 
that in consequence of the diversity of opinion on religious 
subjects among the people, no system of religious instruction 
can be introduced into the public schools which will not 
offend the feelings, or interfere with the rights of conscience 
of a portion of the people. In the New Englander for April 
1848, already quoted, it is said: “ The principle which has 
been so extensively adopted in the discussion of this subject, 

* See abundant proof of this presented in Dr Cheever's able and important book. 
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that in this country the state, or civil power, is Christian and 
Protestant, and, therefore, that schools sustained and directed 
in part thereby are Christian and Protestant, and that who- 
ever attends them has no right to object to a rule requiring 
all to study Christian and Protestant books and doctrines, we 
wholly disbelieve and deny. The state, the civil power in 
whatever form, in this country, is no more Protestant or 
Christian than it is Jewish or Mahometan. It is of no 
religion whatever. It is simply political, interposing, or 
having the right to interpose, in matters of religion, only by 
protecting its citizens in the free exercise of their religion, 
whatever it be; of course excepting such violations of civil 
rights or civil morality as any may commit under a pretence 
or a fanatical sense of religion."—(P. 242.) Here, indeed, is a 
radical difference. We, on the contrary, maintain that the 
state in this country is Christian and Protestant, and is bound 
to see that the schools which it establishes are conducted 
on Christian and Protestant principles, and that the chaplains 
which it appoints are neither Jews nor Mahometans. This 
country is a Christian and Protestant country, granting uni- 
versal toleration; i. ¢., allowing men of all religions to live 
within our borders, to acquire property, to exercise the rights 
of citizens, and to conduct their religious services according to 
their own convictions of duty. Turkey is a Mahometan state, 
granting a very large measure of toleration to men of other 
religions. Most of the governments in Europe are Roman 
Catholic states, granting little or no toleration to Protestants. 
Sweden is a Protestant state, allowing freedom of action only 
to the Lutheran Church. What is meant by all this? It 
means that in Turkey the religion of Mahomet is the common 
law of the land; that the Koran regulates and determines the 
legislative, judicial, and executive action of the government. 

henever men associate for any purpose whatever, they do 
and must associate under the control of their religibn, what- 
ever that religion may be. If a body of Christian men organise 
themselves as an insurance company, or as a railroad company, 
or as the trustees of a college, they are bound to act as Chris- 
tians in their collective capacity. They can rightfully do 
nothing as an organization which Christianity forbids, and 
they are required to do every thing which Christianity enjoins, 
in reference to the work in which as a corporation they are 
engaged. Thus, if a number of Christians and Protestants * 
organise themselves as a state or political community, they are 
obviously bound to regulate their legislative, judicial, and exe- 
cutive action by the principles of their religion. No law in 
this country which does violence to Christianity can be right- 
fully enacted by congress or by any. state legislature; nor 
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would such a law, if enacted, bind the consciences of the people. 
No judicial decision inconsistent with the Bible can be, ac- 
cording to the supreme law of the land, or morally, obligatory. 
No state legislature would pass a law authorising polygamy. 
Such a law, being inconsistent with Christianity, would be in- 
valid in foro conscientie, and a flagrant violation of the com- 
mon law of the land, which underlies all our state constitutions, 
and is paramount to all legislative enactments. If a court 
should divorce a man and his wife for mere incompatibility of 
temper, they would not thereby cease to be man and wife. 
Men cannot make void the law of God. They cannot free 
themselves from the obligation to obey his Word. To say, 
therefore, that the state, in this country, is no more Christian 
and Protestant than it is Jewish or Mahometan, is tantamount 
to saying that the people of the country are destitute of all 
religion, of all faith, of all allegiance to God, and of all regard 
to the moral law. The utter absurdity, as well as infidelity of 
this sentiment, is betrayed by the concession that the state is 
bound to act in accordance with “civil morality.” What 
modicum of moral obligation is intended by that expression 
we do not know, but no matter how infinitesimal it may be, it 
establishes the principle. If the state is bound by any 
moral law, no matter how attenuated, it is of course bound b 
the law which its members recognise as divine. The heathen 
govern themselves by their convictions of moral and religious 
duty, so do Mahometans, and so must Christians, unless they 
are recreant and reprobate. Christianity is the common and 
the supreme law of the land, from the necessity of the case, 
because it is the religion of those who constitute the country. 
Blessed be God! this fact is a historical and established one, 
which cannot be shaken by denial. It is a fact that Christi- 
anity is the religion of the people, that it does control our 
state action; that no congress or legislature, no court or con- 
vention, has ever ventured to deny themselves bound by the 
Bible and the moral law. Our real statesmen, our highest 
judges, our chief magistrates, the founders of our government, 
and the ornaments of our country, have with one voice and in 
various forms acknowledged that Christianity is the law of the 
land. The Jewish religion allowed polygamy and arbitrary 
divorce ; but no Jew in this country can be a polygamist, or 
put away his wife at pleasure. No man can legally pursue his 
ordinary avocations on the Christian Sabbath; no man can 
blaspheme God or Christ with impunity; and that not simply 
because these things might lead to a breach of the peace, but 
because they are wicked, and against the public conseience. 
It is the principal object of the work of Mr Colwell, at the 
head of this article, to prove that Christianity has ever been re- 
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cognised as part of the common law in this country. Among 
the authorities cited are the following :—Judge Story, in his 
commentaries on the constitution, says: “It is impossible for 
those who believe in the truth of Christianity as a divine reve- 
lation to doubt that it is the special duty of government to 
foster and cherish it among all the citizens and subjects.” 
‘Every American colony, from its foundation down to the 
Revolution, with the exception of Rhode Island (if indeed that 
state be an exception), did openly, by the whole course of its 
laws and institutions, sustain in some form the Christian reli- 
gion, and almost invariably gave a peculiar sanction to some 
of its fundamental doctrines.” “In a republic there would 
seem to be a peculiar propriety in viewing the Christian reli- 
gion as the great basis on which it must rest for its support 
and permanence, if it be what it has ever been deemed by its 
truest friends to be, the religion of liberty.” At the time of 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States, he says, 
“The attempt to level all religions, and to make it a matter 
of state policy to hold all in utter indifference, would have 
created universal disapprobation, if not universal indignation.”* 

In the act for the better government of the navy of the 
United States is the following clause: “‘The commanders of - 
all ships and vessels in the navy, having a chaplain on board, 
shall take care that divine service be performed in a solemn 
and reverent manner twice a day, a sermon preached on Sun- 
day, unless bad weather or other extraordinary accidents’ pre- 
vent it; and that they cause as many of the ship’s company as 
can be spared from duty to attend every performance of the 
worship of Almighty God.”—(Colwell, p. 29.) 

Judge Duncan, of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, in 
a judicial decision, says, ‘‘ Christianity is and always has been 
a part of the common law” of that state. “It is impossible,” 
he adds, ‘“‘ to administer the laws without taking the religion 
which the defendant in error has scoffed at,—that Scripture 
which he has reviled,—as their basis."—(Ibid. pp. 55 and 58.) 

Mr Webster made the following noble declaration on this 
subject: “ There is nothing we look for with more certainty 
than this principle, that Christianity is part of the law of the 
land. This was the case among the Puritans of New England, 
the Episcopalians of the Southern States, the P vania 
Quakers, the Baptists, the mass of the followers of Whitefield, 
and Wesley, and the Presbyterians. All brought, and all have’ 
adopted this great truth, and all have sustained it. And 
where there is any religious sentiment among men at all, this 
sentiment incorporates itself with the law. Every thing de- 
clares it. a oilt 


* Position of Christianity, pp. 24, 25, 
VOL. I1I.—NO. XI. 22 
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“ The generations which have gone before speak to it, and 
pronounce it from thetomb. We feel it. AH, all proclaim 
that Christianity, general tolerant Christianity, Christianity 
independent of sets and parties, that Christianity to which the 
sword and fagot are unknown, general tolerant. Christianity, 
is the law of the land.”"—(Ibid. p. 61.) 

How exalted and noble are these words in contrast with the 
miserable and shallow sophism that “the state is not more 
Christian than it is Jewish or Mahometan!” If then, it can- 
not but be, as our jurists and statesmen worthy of the name 
declare it in fact is, that a Christian people of necessity con- 
stitute a Christian state, a state.controlled in all its actions 
by the truths and laws of Christianity,—just as, by a like neces- 
sity, a Mahometan people constitute a Mahometan state, 
controlled by the Koran,—it of course follows, that in conduct- 
ing the work of edueation, the state in this Christian country 
is bound to conduet it on Christian principles. It is, therefore, 
only by a violence to alk just and ordinary principles of aetion 
that the publie schools in a Christian country should be no 
more Christian than Jewish or Mahometan. The schools 
in China are instinct with the doctrines of Confucius; the 
schools in Turkey are imbued with the spirit of the Koran; 
and if the schools of America, are not pervaded by the truths 
and prineiples of Christianity, it will be because we are the most 
irreligious or the most easily befooled people the world has yet 
produced. The objection to the introduction of religion into 
the public schools, founded on the assumption that the state 
in this country is of no religion, may, therefore, be dismissed 
as a mere infidel cavil. wy ; 

The second great objection is, that such is the diversity of 
religious opinion in this country that it is impossible to intro- 
duee any system of religious instruction into our educational 
establishments which will not interfere with the rights of eon- 
science. Mr Benedict, as we have seen, asks, “ Why should 
we compel the Jews, who are numerous in our cities, to listen 
to the New Testament, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, or the 
Apostle’s Creed, or be taught the mysteries of redemption, or 
leave the school?” There are about seventeen thousand Jews 
in this country, and for their accommodation twenty millions of 
Christians are required to bring down their system of educa- 
tion to the Jewish standard. There are doubtless some thou- 

sands of atheists and pantheists in the country, who deny not 
only the existence of God, but any distinction between right 
and wrong. By parity of reasoning, we are bound for their 
benefit. to exelude from our schools all reference to God or to 
the first principles of morals. Such is the style of argument by 
which our presidents of boards of education, our state super- 
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intendents, and even our state legislatures, would overthrow a 
system of education which has prevailed in all ages in every 
part of Christendom. If it is a plain primeiple that the state 
has no right to force an individual or a minority to do what 
their conscience forbids, it is a principle no less plain, though 
often strangely overlooked, that the minority have no right to 
force the majority to violate their conseience. The public 
conscience in every Christian country, and in this country pre- 
eminently, demands that public education shall not be “ irre- 
ligious and godless;” and for the state te deelare it shall be, 
under pretence of not wounding the conscience of the minority, 
is as gross a violation of the rights of conscience, as high- 
handed an act of injustice, and as gross an absurdity, as 
was ever perpetrated. Of all methods of solving the difficulty 
in question, this would appear to be the most preposterous. 
Suppose a few Christians were to settle in a Mahometan 
country and acquire the rights of citizenship, what would be 
thought of the demand, that for their accommodation the Koran 
should be banished from all the schools of the land, that all 
instruction in the religion of the country should be forbidden? 
Such a demand would be scouted by every reasonable man. 
Is not the proposal to banish Christianity from the schools of 
this Christian country, for the sake of a handful of infidels and 
atheists, worthy of still stronger indignation ? 

It may be said, however, that the minority are taxed for the 
support of the public schools, and, therefore, they have a right 
to require them to be conducted so as to suit their views. But 
are not the majority taxed too! Have they no rights in the 
premises! Besides, are not men taxed for educational purposes 
who have no children to educate? Is not a man with two chil- 
dren often taxed five times as much as the man with ten? Are 
we not all taxed for railroads, canals, hospitals, and colleges, 
from which we derive no immediate personal advantage? We 
get our compensation in the promotion of the public welfare. 
And those who are taxed for public schools receive a thousand- 
fold the worth of their money in the elevation and improvement 
of society, even though their children never enter a state insti- 
tution. 

It is evident that all that has been said in reference to the 
exclusion of Christianity from the public schools for the sake 
of Jews or infidels, applies to the exclusion of Protestantism 
for the sake of Romanists. If a few thousand Protestants 
should become citizens of Spain or Austria, and require the 
Romish religion to be banished from all the public institutions 
of those countries, the Romanists would see them all reduced to 
ashes at the stake before they would even listen to the demand. 
What effrontery, then, is it for the Papists in this Protestant 
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land to require that our schools should, for their sake, cease 
to be Protestant? To what an abyss of degradation was 
the empire state led down by her puny politicians when she 
submitted all her school-books to be expurgated by Bishop 
Hughes! With what ineffable scorn for Protestantism and 
Protestant institutions must that astute prelate have drawn 
his effacing pen over the words of life and liberty which glow 
on every page of English and American literature! May this 
infamy remain for ever without a parallel, and may those black- 
ened books be soon eommitted to the flames, and replaced by 
others luminous with Protestant Christianity! Nothing short 
of this can ever efface the stigma which mars the lofty brow of 
that great state. 

If the Romanists, however, are our fellow-citizens, entitled 
to the same political privileges, and to the same measure of re- 
ligious liberty as other portions of our population, what is to be 
done? In answering this question it should be remembered that 
this is, in the sense before explained, a Protestant country. 
The religious character of a state does not depend primarily 
on the opinions of a majority of its members. It is historically 
determined. Turkey is a Mahometan state, though the 
Turks constitute a small minority of the people. Here, how- 
ever, both the historical origin of our government, and the con- 
victions of the vast majority of the people, concur in giving us 
a Protestant character. This is an undeniable fact, and there- 
fore any solution of the difficulty in question which ignores that 
fact must do violence to the public conscience. For a Pro- 
testant people to make their educational institutions accept- 
able to Romanists, cannot be done without their ceasing to be 
Protestant. It would be just as reasonable for the Papists 
to require that our political institutions should be accommo- 
dated to their religious convictions. Every one who knows 
any thing of the theory of the Romish Church, or who is 
capable of tracing the logical consequences of the doctrine of 
church infallibility, sees and knows that the Romish conscience 
does and must require the subordination of the state to the 
church. It does andmust require theforcible suppression of what 
it regards as heresy. If the Romish conscience, therefore, is to 
be our rule of action, we must give up our republicanism as 
well as our religion; and if we are besotted enough to give up 
the latter, the sooner the former is taken from us the better.* 


* There is another consideration which shows the unspeakable folly of Protestants 
attempting to conciliate Romanists by excluding religion from our common schools, 
The immense sacrifice is unavailing. Schools without religion are not what Romanists 
want, They are no great friends of popular education at best; and they are decided 
enemies of all education which is not in the hands of the priesthood. The good people 
of Salem were simple enough to dispense “ with all religious exercises” in their school, 
“in order,” as they cay, “ that the children of Roman Catholic parents might be free 
to attend. This change,” they add, “failed of producing the desired effect, our 
(Roman) Catholic brethren having provided instruction for their own children.” 
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If, then, this country cannot and ought not to give up the 
Protestant character of its schouls to satisfy Romanists, the 
question returns, What is to be done? The simplest answer to 
this question is, Let Romanists do what Protestants do in 
Romish countries. Let.them have schools of their own. The 
Christians in Turkey do not call upon the government to sus- 
tain their schools. Protestants in Spain and Italy make no 
such demand upon the Romish authorities. There is no real 
hardship or injustice, as we have shown, in Romanists being 
left to provide their own schools, even though they are taxed to 
sustain the schools of the state. The Quakers are justly taxed 
for the support of the army and navy, because they have the 
benefit of their protection, although they disapprove of the 
means by which security is obtained. If Romanists derive in 
various ways incalculable benefits from popular education, they 
may be justly taxed for its support, though they disapprove of 
its character. 

This is one way, and, as we think, one that is simple and 
just, of meeting the difficulty. If Romanists should neglect to 
establish schools of their own, the result would be that a large 
part of their youth would resort to Protestant schools. If the 
plan suggested, though just, should be regarded as ungenerous, 
let Romanists be exempted in whole or in part from taxation, 
on condition that they should maintain a sufficient number of 
schools for the education of Catholic children, to be approved 
by the officers of the state. 

Still, a third method may be suggested. If the state thinks 
that it is far better that the children of the Roman Catholics 
should be educated in the Romish religion than that they 
should be allowed to grow up in ignorance, let the state con- 
tribute to the support of their schools, not as to state institu- 
tions for which the state is responsible, but as to schools which 
do the public good service, though not belonging to the public 
as a Christian and Protestant body. Our conscience would 
not object to this. We might contribute to the support of a 
Turkish hospital without approving of the religion practised 
within its walls. These are methods of meeting an acknow- 
ledged difficulty, any one of which we regard as incomparably 
better than the suicidal and futile attempt to banish from our 
Protestant institutions every thing to which a Papist can ob- 
ject. 

Besides the difficulty arising from the Romanists, it is further 
urged as a reason for excluding all religious instruction from 
the common schools, that Protestant denominations differ so 
much among themselves that it is impossible to suit the views 
of all. On this we would remark,—1. That this difficulty is 
in a great measure imaginary. It did not originate with Pro- 
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testants, but with infidels and Romanists. Our several col- 
leges, such as Yale, Nassau Hall, Jefferson, &c., are frequented 
by students of all Protestant denominations, and yet religious 
instruction is freely given in them all. In Yale, Dr Dwight 
was in the habit of delivering to the under-graduates those ad- 
mirable lectures which have since been published under the 
title of “ Dwight’s Theology.” Did any one ever object to 
this? Thirty or forty years ago religion was taught in every 
school in New England without objection from any source. 

2. Our second remark is, that this harmony was attained 
not by limiting the instruction to what is called “ general 
Christianity,” but by allowing the people to do as they please. 
In the great majority of cases there would be no objection to 
thorough religious training by the study of the Bible and of 
the catechism. If any parent should object, let him have his 
ehild either exempted from attendance on the religious instruc- 
tion, or permitted to study the catechism of the church to 
which the parent belongs. What injustice, hardship, or diffi- 
culty is there in all this ? 

3. Let state officers and legislators, instead of bending all 
their influence to make public instruction as little religious as 
possible, endeavour to render it as thoroughly Christian and 
Protestant as they can. Instead of vainly striving to make 
the schools acceptable to sceptics and Papists, let them strive 
to make them what they ought to be, and the people will 
rise up and call them blessed. Let thoroughly religious and 
Protestant books be provided for the libraries, let the Bible 
be made an indispensable text-book in every school, let some 
approved catechism be taught to every child, and let every care 
be taken to have the teachers not only competent but religious, 
and we venture to predict that where one man is offended a 
hundred will rejoice. This is only asking the state to return 
to what it was and did before scepticism and Popery scared 
it from its propriety, and made it a prey to the enemies of all 
religion. 

Having attempted to show that the state is entitled and 
bound to provide for the general education of the people, that in 
this country education should be Christian and Protestant, and 
that the objections against the introduction of religion into 
the common schools, made in behalf of Jews, infidels, and 
Romanists, are unreasonable and fallacious, the next point to 
be considered is the true prerogative of the church in the 
matter of education. That secular as well as religious educa- 
tion, the former as a necessary adjunct of the latter, falls 
legitimately within the power of the church, we never heard 
questioned until of late. When, under the preaching of the 
apostles, multitudes of the Jews and Gentiles were converted 
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to Ohristianity, they formed themselves into a distinct society. 
They had their own places of worship, their own schools, and 
they took charge of their own sick and poor. They acted not 
only as individuals, but in their collective capacity as a church, 
in reference to all these objects. They had their officers for 
the instruction of the young, as well as for the cure of souls, 
or care of the poor. The idea that they were to leave their 
children to go to schools conducted by the heathen, and im- 
bued with heathen doctrines and usages, never seems to have 
entered a Christian mind, Nor does any Christian ever seem 
to have doubted that it was the right and duty of the church 
to provide for the education of her own children. As Chris- 
tianity advanced, and the necessity and resources of the church 
increased, institutions designed for the promotion of learning 
and religion were established under her influence and control 
in every part of Christendom. When the Reformation oc- 
curred, the instruction of the young under the eare of the 
church was one of the earliest and one of the principal objects 
of attention. Calvin in Geneva, Luther in Germany, the Pro- 
testants of Holland, France, and Scotland, had their systems 
of schools, academies, and colleges, under the direction and 
control of the church. This was done not only where the 
church and state were intimately united, and because of that 
union, but also, as in France, where no such union existed. 
The Christians and churches of America have always acted on 
the same principle. The clergy of Boston, and of the neigh- 
bouring towns, the representatives and organs of the churches, 
had the official control of Harvard. Yale was under the real 
and effective authority of the churches of Connecticut. Prince- 
ton owes its existence to the Synod of New York and New 
Jersey. Every denomination of Christians in the land have 
schools and colleges under their control. It seems rather late 
in the day to discover that all this is wrong; that the church 
has nothing to do with secular education; that denominational 
schools, academies, and colleges, under the control of church 
courts, are anomalies and dangerous innovations; or that a 
state legislature is a safer body to which to intrust the 
interests of education than a court composed of ministers and 
elders, the representatives of the disciples of Christ. It is 
hard to argue this point. Where seems to be but one side to 
the question. The ablest pens engaged in the attempt to vin- 
dicate an exclusive right im the state to control the education 
of the people lose all their wonted power. 

The design of the church includes as one of its essential 
objects the instruction of the people. Christ said to her, “Go, 
teach all nations.” Her mimisters are teachers; her great 
office is instruction. Of course, what the church is required 
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to teach is the religion of Jesus Christ. She is to do this in 
the most effective way. Every thing necessary for the accom- 
plishment of this.object comes within the scope of her com- 
mission, and assumes the nature of a divine command. If she 
takes the gospel to a people who cannnot read, she is bound to 
teach them letters. If she goes where the philosophy, the his- 
tory, the science, and literature of the people are imbued with 
irreligious and antichristian principles, she is bound to esta- 
blish institutions in which all these subjects may be taught in 
combination with the truth. To deny this right to the church 
is to deny her the power to fulfil her great commission. If 
she is to reap the harvest of truth, she must break up the 
fallow ground, and extirpate the briers and thorns, as well as 
sow the seed. You might as reasonably sow wheat in a jungle 
as expect to get Christian knowledge and faith established in 
minds imbued with the doctrines of heathenism. Every mis- 
sionary body, therefore, has felt that education, the education 
of the young, secular as well as religious, was indispensable 
for the propagation of the gospel and the establishment of the 
church in heathen lands. Batticotta in Ceylon, Dr Duff's 
institution in Calcutta, Allahabad in Northern India, are all 
monuments and evidences of the necessity of secular education 
to the propagation of the gospel. These are church institu- 
tions, and to deny the right of the church to establish such 
schools shocks the conscientious convictions of the religious 
community, and excites something bordering on indignation. 
Such denial never could have been ventured on by good men, 
except to serve a purpose. In their zeal to protect the public 
schools from injury, and to secure for them the co-operation of 
the religious community, and in their anxiety lest state col- 
leges, or those under the control of self-perpetuating boards of 
trustees, should lose caste or confidence, a few, and only a few, 
of our leading men have been led for a time into the apparent 
assumption that the church and church courts have nothing to 
do with secular education. We believe, however, there has 
been no little misapprehension on both sides on this subject, 
and that no party, and perhaps no individual in our church, 
is now prepared deliberately to question the right of the 
church to have her own schools, academies, and colleges, 
whenever and wherever they are mecessary for the attainment 
of the great end of a Christian and Protestant education. 
That Christians in the midst of heathens, that Protestants in 
the midst of Romanists, not only have the right to such esta- 
blishments under their own ecclesiastical control, but are 
solemnly bound by the command of God and the nature of 
their vocation as a church to have them, no man, we presume, 
will venture to deny. And that this right, which thus inheres 
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in the church, in virtue of her commission and the design of 
her appointment, is to be exercised whenever the ends of a 
thorough religious education cannot otherwise be attained, we 
hold to be equally beyond dispute. 

The arguments urged against the right of the church in this 
matter are such as these :—1. That if education belongs to 
the church, it cannot belong to the state. This, we have be- 
fore remarked, is an obvious fallacy. The care of the sick 
and of the poor belong, by divine command, to the church and 
to the state alike. 2. If education belongs to the church, it is 
said, it must be of the nature of religious things, and the duty 
of superintending it must be in its nature spiritual. This is 
another fallacy. All that is needed is to show that educa- 
tion is necessary as a means for the promotion of religion. If 
the church is bound to secure the end, she has the right to 
use the requisite means. The care of the sick and pooris not 
so much of the nature of religious things as education is, and 
yet the care of the poor, by divine command, belongs to the 
church. How easy would it be to retort the objection! If 
religion, we might say, is a necessary part of education, it can- 
not belong to the state; for the state is in its nature secular. 
But those whose arguments we are now considering admit 
that the state is bound to secure a religious education for the 
people. A secular power, therefore, may be bound to do a 
religious work; then why may not the church, a religious 
power, be bound to do a secular work? The fact is, both are 
bound to do what is necessary for the ends of their existence.* 

3. Another form of the same argument is presented thus: 
—‘ Education is an affair purely civil, purely temporal. It 
cannot be shown that the processes of acquiring the art of read- 
ing and writing have any thing more to do with the spiritual 
operations of our being than the processes of acquiring any 
other art; for these are merely arts,—arts by means of one of 
which, when acquired, we may ourselves proceed indefinitel 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and by means of the other of 
which we may act indefinitely in the communication of know- 
ledge. Nor can it be shown that the process by which any 
one part of knowledge, not purely moral, is acquired, is any 
more religious, or has any more relation to religion, than any 
other part of knowledge; so that every means by which any 
mortal acquires any knowledge is as much liable as the dis- 
trict school to be engrossed by the church, as, indeed, it has 
been in past ages. Nor can it be shown that a company of 
boys at school is more liable to spiritual injury than a com- 


*« The church, it is said, should have the control of things strictly religious, and of 
none other; for her Master has given this control, and no other; and right reason, as 
well as divine truth, limits her to this sphere as the one of her true real power.” 
—(Southern Presbyterian Review.) 
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pany of boys at a tannery or a carpenter’s shop ; nor that un- 
' sanctified study, as they express it, more demands, upon prin- 
ciple, the supervision of the church than unsanctified play or 
unsanctified work.” * 

Even if the premises of this argument were correct, the eon- 
clusion would not necessarily follow. We might admit that 
“education is an affair purely civil, purely temporal;” that 
what a boy is expected to learn in the district school, the 
academy, or college, has no more relation to religion than 
what he learns in a tannery or carpenter’s shop, and yet con- 
sistently assert the right of the church, on due occasions, to 
supervise and control it. Architecture and the building of 
houses is a matter purely civil, and yet the church has the 
right to build houses and to organise a system of church ex- 
tension. The truth is, that any thing, no matter how purely 
it may be of a civil nature in itself considered, becomes a legi- 
timate matter of church direction whenever it is a necessary 
means for the promotion of religion. We, however, deny 
that education is in its nature a civil affair. On the contrary, 
the training of the young is of necessity of a moral and religi- 
ous, as well as an intellectual operation. The Southern Re- 
viewer himself says :—“* Revealed religion ought to be made a 
prominent part of education, from the primary school to the 
university.” How, then, can it be “an affair purely civil ?” 
How can the school be sunk to a level with the tannery? Is 
‘ the revealed religion” an essential part of the art of tanning 
leather? It is only by degrading education to a level with a 
handicraft that even a plausible pretext can be framed fo 
withdrawing it from the province of the church. 

4. It is urged that the church has not perfectly secured 
the object aimed at, when she had the control of schools and 
colleges. Even in Scotland, “ it has not availed much that the 
schoolmasters must be members of the Established Church; 
and in our own country memorable examples are not wanting 
to prove that we have achieved little in the way of giving edu- 
eation a safe moral direction, when we have placed it most 
completely under ecclesiastical control.” We cannot see the 
force of this argument. Does the fact that the church has not 
fully accomplished her mission, though she has ever been in- 
trusted with the preaching of the gospel, prove that she has no 
right to preach, or that she should be forbid to exercise that 
right? How, then, does the fact, that she has not accomplished 
her whole work, though she has had the control of education, 
prove either that she has no right to educate, or that the 
work should be taken out of her hands and given to the state? 
Has nothing been done in Scotland by her parish schools! 


* Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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Lives there a Scotsman in the world, or a man in whose veins 
a drop of Scotch blood circulates, who has cou to say, it 
had been well for Scotland had her parochial schools never 
existed, or that the control of them had been in the hands of 
her Stuarts and Lauderdales ! 

5. The work is represented as far too great for the church 
to accomplish. This objection bears only against those, if 
any there be, who maintain that the church has the exclusive 
right to educate. We know no one who takes this ground: 
It is expressly disclaimed by the Board of Education, and by 
their able and devoted secretary. All admit that there is 
work enough for church and state, for individuals and bodies 
corporate, to do. It should, howe*er, be borne on the con- 
science of the church, that should the state provide only a 
secular or irreligious education, the whole work would come 
on her. She would in that case be bound to declare off from 
all state schools, and assume the work of providing a proper 
education for the whole people. She has assumed work of 
preaching the gospel for the whole population. The work of 
education is not greater, and will not prove to be beyond her 
strength. If God brings the occasion, he will give the grace. 
The objection, however, from the magnitude of the work, does 
not bear in the present posture of the controversy. No one 
wishes to drive the state from the field, so that the church 
may have every thing to do. 

6. Much the most plausible argument, not against the 
right of the church, but against the expediency of the estab- 
lishment of parochial schools, is, that if Christians of various 
denominations devote their energy to the establishment of 
church schools, the public institutions will be left in the hands 
of irreligious men. More good, it is urged, can be accom- 
plished, more power exerted in the promotion of religious know- 
ledge, by the Christian community giving a right direction to 
the publie schools, than by the establishment of schools under 
church control. If this were so, we should, on the grounds of 
expediency, be opposed to denominational education. Itisto . 
be remembered, however, that the establishment of parochial 
schools has been forced upon the church by the irreligious 
character of the education furnished by the state. No one 
heard of parochial schools until, under the instigation of 
Papists, the state authorities began to exclude the Bible and 
to expurgate the school-books. We, however, do not believe 
that denominational education will seriously interfere with the 
interest taken in the schools of the state. Christians see that 
the public schools are exerting an immense influence on the 
public mind. They have every possible motive to labour to 
make those schools as good as possible. The establishment of 
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parochial schools, by raising the standard of education, and 
* by provoking emulation, will tend to improve the whole sys- 
tem of state education. 

Neither, then, on the ground of right nor expediency, can 
the propriety of the church assuming her position as “one of 
the parties” in the work of education be legitimately called in 
question. By her divine commission she is required to teach 
all nations. It is impossible that she should fulfil her com- 
mission without, in a multitude of cases, engaging in the work 
of secular education. And, therefore, wherever and whenever 
the proper religious and secular training of the young cannot 
be otherwise accomplished, it is the bounden official duty, as 
well as the prerogative, 4of the church to intervene for the 
attainment of that object. 

Our fourth position is, that in the existing state of our 
country, our church cannot properly give up the whole work 
of education to the state. Having seen that religion is an 
essential element in the education of the young, and that it is 
equally the right and duty of the church and state to provide 
for them a Christian and Protestant training, it is obvious that 
the separate duty of these two parties to the work is one to 
be determined by circumstances. If the state provides such 
an education for the people as the conscience of the church 
demands, there is no necessity for separate church action in 
the premises; and, on the other hand, if parents or the 
church make such provision for this object as satisfies the 
necessities of the state, there is no need for state intervention. 
The position assumed by our church and by a large part of the 
Christian community is, that the state does not in fact, in this 
country, and cannot rationally be expected to furnish an edu- 
cation sufficiently religious to satisfy the just demands of a 
Christian people, and, therefore, that it is the duty of the 
church, while endeavouring to make the state education as 
good as possible, to provide at least for her own members a 
course of instruction more thoroughly according to her own 
views. The correctness of this position is fully sustained by 
the two following considerations,—first, that the standard 
of religious education fixed by the most religious advocates of 
the state system is too low; and, secondly, that there is no 
rational hope of seeing our public schools, as a general thing, 
elevated even to that defective standard. 

‘ In religious education there are two things obviously distinct, 
and of almost equal importance. The first is the communica- 
tion of truth to the mind, so that it shall become part of the 
pupil’s knowledge; the other is the impression of it on the con- 
science and religious feelings, so as to render it practically ope- 
rative in the formation of the character and government of the 
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conduct. What, therefore, Christians are bound to require, 
and what the church is bound to see as far as possible effected, 
is, that a knowledge of Christianity, as a system of divinely re- . 
vealed truth, should be communicated to the minds of the 
young; and that that system should be, as far as human agency 
can go, suitably impressed on the heart, by sincerely religious 
as well as intelligent teachers. Religious education, in this 
sense of the term, is of necessity a very protracted process. 
It requires constant and long-continued effort. It is only by 
years of instruction that a child or youth can be brought to 
such an intelligent and comprehensive knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible, of its facts, institutions, doctrines, and pre- 
cepts, as is necessary for his proper moral and religious deve- 
lopment as a Christian man. It is not by the simple use of the 
New Testament as a reading book in the public schools that 
this object has ever been accomplished. The Bible must be 
regularly studied, its doctrines clearly drawn out and incul- 
cated, and the principles of duty exhibited and applied. It is 
by a course of instruction which renders the pupil an intelli- 
gent Christian, so far as knowledge is concerned, that Scotch 
schools have exerted the wonderful influence universally attri- 
buted to them. It is by a similar process of indoctrination 
that the Prussian system has availed to preserve religious 
knowledge among the common people, in the midst of a gene- 
ral apostasy of the clergy into rationalism. It is evident that 
no such thorough religious teaching is now contemplated as de- 
sirable, or, at least, as possible in our state institutions. The 
writer in the Southern Presbyterian Review seems to make the 
introduction of the Bible as “ a reading book” the maximum 
of religious instruction for common schools. “In Maryland,” 
he says, “ about the year 1838, by a simultaneous movement, 
the Word of God was introduced as a reading book, first into 
the public schools of the city of Baltimore, and afterwards into 
far the greater part of the public and private schools of the 
state. Those who insist on going beyond this, and require, 
as a part of public education, that the peculiarities of their 
particular sect shall be publicly taught to all the pupils in,all 
the schools, manifestly require what they would not themselves 
be willing to concede to others, and which it is therefore ab- 
surd for them to expect that others will concede to them.”* 
Mr Colwell pleads for instruction in general Christianity,” 
that in which all denominations agree. He says, “ There is a 
general Christianity in which men may be saved, who belong 
to no particular denomination, and are instructed in no. peeu- 
* It need hardly be remarked that there is a wide interval between simply making 
the Bible ‘* a reading book,” and requiring denominational peculiarities to Baas 


“to all the pupils in all the schools,” ‘The latter no oné demands ; more 
former every friend of religion is bound to require. 
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liar tenets."—(P. 118.) “The simple fact that Protestants 
admit that men may be saved in any Christian communion in 
which the essential truths of Christianity are professed, proves 
that there is a common ground on which all might meet if the 
would.”—-(P. 119.) ‘“ This common ground,” he adds, “ has 
not been defined, vindicated, and proclaimed, because Chris- 
tians have spent their strength upon their differences, and not 
upon their agreement.”—(P. 120.) “It is this Christianity, 
which is common to the prevailing denominations, which is to 
be communicated to and impressed upon the children of the 
United States in the public schools.”—(P. 126.) 

The objection to this is that it is indefinite. By common 
Christianity one man understands mere philanthropy, another 
makes it an ethical code, another a system of natural religion. 
The very fact that it is undefined renders it unfit for a stan- 
dard of religious instruction. It means little or much, just as 
every one pleases. If by common Christianity be meant the 
doctrines common to all who call themselves Christians, includ- 
ing Unitarians and Universalists, it is evident this would not 
and ought not to satisfy the conscience of the church. 

Dr Cheever, in his eloquent plea for the Bible in common 
schools, quotes Dr Humphrey, as thus describing the religion 
to be taught. in common schools:—“ There are certain great 
moral and religious principles in which all denominations are 
agreed, such as the ten commandments, our Saviour’s golden 
rule, every thing in short which lies within the whole range of 
duty to God and duty to-our fellow-men.”—(Cheever, p. 160.) 
But is this Christianity? Here is not one word of those great 
doctrines without which Christianity is a dead letter. On 
another page he quotes Mr Webster to much the same effeet :— 
“Tt is notorious that there are certain great truths which are 
admitted and believed by all Christians. All believe in the 
existence of a God; all believe in the immortality of the 
soul; all believe in the responsibility, in another world, for 
our conduet in this; all believe in the divine authority of 
the New Testament. And cannot all these great truths be 
taught to children without their minds being perplexed with 
clashing doctrines and sectarian controversies! Most cer- 
tainly they ean.” 

It is evident that the standard here set up by the advocates 
ef religious instruction in the common schools is far below 
what the church is bound to require. But even this modieum 
of religious teaching cannot in many cases be secured. The 
Bible has in many places been exeluded by public authority. 
Every thing sectarian, 4. ¢., every thing to which Jew or Ro- 
manist could object, has been proscribed. The whole influence 
of government and the general tendency of the public mind has 
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been to the entire exclusion of _— ion from the public schools. 
This exclusion is advocated by politicians and by ministers of 
the gospel, by influential religious as well as seeular journals. 
A very great change has occurred in this matter. Fifty years 
ago, the Westminster Catechism, as well as the Bible, was 
taught-in all the schools in New England. Now the Bible 
can hardly be retained as “a reading book.” The New Eng- 
lander advocates the exclusion of all religion, and quotes with 
approbation the language of Dr Vaughan in the British 
Quarterly Review. “ For our own part,” says that gentleman, 
“we have always entertained a very low opinion of the reli- 
gious instruction given in day schools, and of the religious 
impression produced by it. We have thought that a fuss has 
been made about it wonderfully greater than the thing itself 
would justify.” Think of that, ye shades of Knox and Cal- 
vin! So low as that have men of our day descended. Too 
much “ fuss” is made about. an ageney which, next to the mi- 
nistry of the Word, has done more to mould human character 
and to decide human destiny than any other in the world! 
The New Englander not only endorses this, but says, “ The 
plan of giving no direct religious instruction has, in its essen- 
tial features, been practised generally in New England for 
thirty years.” 

Is it not time then for the church to move? If one party, 
and that the largest and most powerful, advocate the entire 
exclusion of religion from ay institutions, colleges as well 
as schools; if another pleads only for that amount of instruc- 
tion which can offend neither the Unitarian nor the Romanist; 
if, in point of fact, common schools, and colleges under state 
control, are, in many cases, condueted without the semblance 
of religious instruction,—can the ehurch, or Christians, leave 
the whole work of education in the hands of the state? Are 
we not bound to have institutions of our own, in whieh the 
gospel may be fully taught and faithfully inculeated? In so 
doing we take the most effectual method of elevating public 
sentiment, and of bringing baek the state to a higher appre- 
ciation of its duties. If state schools and colleges are con- 
ducted without any religious instruction, and other institutions 
rise around them in which Christianity is faithfully taught, 
the former must either become Christian or perish. We do 
not advoeate any indiscrimimate action, or the purpose to 
establish chureh schools and colleges wherever they can be 
placed. If the state institutions are truly Christian, as wo 
know is often the case, especially as it. concerns common 
schools, it would be most wawise to set up rival institutions. 
What we contend for is, that the church, as well as individual 
Christians, has a right by her divine charter to provide for the 
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secular as well as the religious training of the young; and 
that in the existing state of our country, it is incumbent on 
her, in many places, to exercise that right. Wherever thorough 
religious instruction cannot be incorporated in the common 
school, the church is bound to have a parochial school. Where- 
ever there is a college under control of the state which ex- 
cludes Christianity from its course of instruction, the church, 
or Christians, are bound to provide a Christian college. 

The only other position which remains to be considered is, 
that the church, in providing that religious education which 
our present exigencies demand, cannot rely upon the separate 
action of her members, but is bound to act in her organised 
capacity, and, therefore, that the principles on which our 
Board of Education have acted in aiding the establishment of 
schools, academies, and colleges, are sound, and ought to be 
approved. 

If private Christians establish schools, or academies, or col- 
leges, in which religion is adequately taught, then, in the places 
where this is done, there is, as before remarked, no call for the 
intervention of the church in her organised capacity. But 
such individual and separate action is altogether inadequate. 
In the work of domestic and foreign missions, we can depend 
neither on individual effort nor on voluntary associations. The 
church, as such, in her organised form, is bound to conduct 
these great enterprises. It is only by this combined action 
that the resources of the church can be called out, that the 
strong can be brought systematically to aid the weak, and that 
the requisite security for orthodoxy and fidelity can ordinarily 
be attained. All these considerations apply with as much 
force to the work of education as they do to the work of mis- 
sions. How many parochial schools, or how many Christian 
colleges, in our western states, would have been established 
without the co-operation of the Board of Education? The 
necessity of this organised assistance is felt and acknowledged 
universally. Our New England and New School brethren have 
a voluntary society for assisting in the support of western 
colleges. Are we to have resort to such a society? Must the 
battle between ecclesiastigal boards and voluntary irrespon- 
sible societies be fought over again in our church? The 
work cannot be left to individual enterprise. There must be 
concentrated and organised effort. Shall this be by the church, 
or by one or more voluntary organizations? There can be but 
one answer given to these questions, and it has been given by 
the church in a way not to be mistaken. 

But if the church is to raise the funds for the support of 
these schools and colleges, she must control their management. 
Our parochial schools must be under church sessions, and our 
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church colleges under synodical supervision. This is not onl 
right but necessary, for the obvious reasons,—first, that the 
church, jn raising funds for a specific objeet, becomes respon- 
sible for their proper application; secondly, because the very 
ground of church intervention in the matter is, that state 
schools and colleges do not furnish security for that. kind of 
education which the conscience of the church demands. It 
would be easy to refer to a state college long under the con- 
trol of one of the most notorious infidels in the land; to an- 
other where many of the professors were avowed sceptics; and 
to others where religious instruction is entirely excluded, and 
where the Sabbath is disregarded, the students being allowed 
to spend that day as they please. It is not right or reason- 
able to expect either the church or Christian men to contri- 
bute. for the support of institutions controlled by trustees 
appointed by state legislatures. ‘ 

It may be said, however, that self-perpetuating corporations 
furnish all reasonable security. On this it may be remarked, 
that where such boards of trustees already exist, and have an 
established character, they ought to be confided in, and no- 
thing should be done in any way to weaken their hands. But 
when the church is called upon to aid in the founding a col- 
lege, it is right she should herself retain the control. If it be 
known and agreed upon that the trustees of a college in Wis- 
consin or Iowa are to be appointed by a Presbyterian Synod, 
there is a ground of confidence for the present and the future 
that no list of names of a self-perpetuating corporation could 
inspire. If any man doubts this, let him make the experiment. 
Let him try to raise funds for a college in the far west, under 
a self-perpetuating board, and see if he will find it as easy as 
to secure aid for one under the care of a synod. Such colleges 
as Princeton, Jefferson, Washington, Hampden-Sidney, have 
the full confidence of the church, and are entitled to it. But 
when the question is, how shall new colleges, especially in the 
thinly-settled parts of the country, be organised, in order to 
give die security for their religious influence?—the case is 
very different. Under such cireumstances neither state con- 
trol nor self-perpetuating trustees can furnish any such secu- 
rity, either for liberal education or sound religious influence, 
as ecclesiastical supervision. 

It has, however, been said, “'The working of systems of 
secular education, the virtual, if not formal appointment and 
removal of teachers, the determination of courses and methods 
of secular teaching, and, in effect, the last appeal in questions 
of discipline,” do not “ fall properly within the divinely ap-’ 
pointed jurisdiction of the spiritual courts of Christ’s house, 
or constitute the proper themes of promoting the spirituality 
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and peace of the church.” Do these subjects belong more 
legitimately to a statelegislature? Suppose the course.of in- 
struction for our youth, the selection of teachers, and final 
administration of discipline, must belong directly to a political 
legislature, Whig or Democrat, or to a Presbyterian Synod— 
no good man, we answer for it, would prefer the former. The 
objection, however, has no foundation. There is no necessity 
for any of these distracting details being brought before the 
synod. They do not come before the legislature. The legis- 
lature retains the appointment of trustees, and thus has entire 
control over the state institutions; but it has nothing to do 
with these details of management. So the Synod of Kentucky 
appoints the trustees of Centre College, and leaves to them its 
management. We are not aware that the spiritual interests 

- of that synod are injuriously affected by its relation to the col- 
lege; nor would any other synod have much to fear from that 
source. 

If the church then, as an organization, is called, by its duty 
to the country-and to its divine Master, to aid in securing the 
establishment of schools, academies, and colleges under her own’ 
control, wherever such institutions of a proper character do 
not exist or cannot be secured, it is hardly open to question 
that the Board of Education is right in the course which it has 
hitherto pursued in relation to this subject. That board is 
the organ of the church for educational purposes, and what- 
ever the church does in that department is done through that 
board. The question whether the field of labour has not so 
increased as to call for a separate organization is one of expe- 
diency, and not of principle. It is analogous to the question 
whether the work of church extension should continue to be a 
branch of the work of missions, or be erected into a separate 
department. It is obvious that no new organization ought to 
be adopted, so long as the work to be done is adequately 
accomplished by those who now exist. 

It is, indeed, said that “the work of inaugurating a scheme 

. 80 vast and so complex, and requiring gifts, knowledge, and 
experience in its founders, of so varied and comprehensive a 
character,” cannot properly be coupled with the other objects 
of that board. This supposes that the Board of Education is 
to stand in the place and perform the duties of trustees to all 
the schools, academies, and colleges which it may be called 
upon to aid. The board, however, have no more to do with 
the management of these schools and colleges, than it has 
with the direction of the theological seminaries in which its 
candidates study. They are the mere agents of the church 
for the collection and distribution of money, and for stimulat- 
ing the efforts of its members. If a pastor informs the board 
that he needs aid for the establishment of a parochial school, 
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or if a synod call upon them for assistance in sustaining o 
college, such help may be afforded without any very extraor- 
dinary “ gifts, knowledge, or experience,” on the part of the 
officers of the Board. | 

We look back on the recent discussions on this whole sub- 
ject with great satisfaction. It has no doubt done good. It 
has, on the one hand, led to a clearer view of the duty of the 
state in reference to the work of education, and to a deeper 
sense of the importance of Christians exerting themselves to give 
- @ truly religious character to the public schools; and, upon 
the other hand, it has served to produce a stronger conviction 
of the high part the church is ealled to act in this matter, and 
of the importance of the Board of Education continuing and 
extending their efforts to establish schools, academies, and 
colleges, “on a definite religious basisy and under the church’s 
own care,” 





Art. II.—Gallery of the Chief Living Theologians of the 
Universities of Germany. 


(Concluded from p. 398.) 
V. GOTTINGEN. 


GOTTINGEN, the seat of the university of the kingdom of Hano- 
ver—founded in 1734—has always had, since the middle of last 
century, distinguished professors, among whom the names of 
Mosheim, Walch, and Planck, in Church History; Spittler 
and Heeren, in Profane History; Michaelis, Eichhorn, and 
Ewald, in Oriental Philology and Old Testament Exegesis ; 
Heyne and Ottfried Miiller (brother of the theologian Julius 
Miiller), in Classical Antiquities; and the two Grimms, now 
residing in Berlin, in German Antiquities,—have acquired a 
world-wide celebrity. The university sustained a severe blow 
in the removal of the seven liberal professors (which took 
place in consequence of the overthrow of .the constitution in 
1837), among whom the two Grimms, Dahlmann, O, Miiller, 
who died in Greece, and Ewald, who was called to Tubingen, 
but has again returned to Géttingen, were the most celebrated. 
But the institution appears to have recently pretty well re- 
covered from the effects of that disaster. Its library is one 
of the richest and most valuable in Germany. ~ 

The theological ‘faculty of Gottingen consists at present of 
the ordinary professors, Liicke, Gieseler, Reiche (known by an 
extended Commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans), Re- 
depenning (the biographer of Origen), and Ehrenfeuchter ; to 
whom are to be added the three extraordinary professors, 
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_ Duncker (a pupil of Neander, and author of an excelient 
monograph on Irenzus), Matthai, and Liinemann. Wieseler, 
the most learned among the latter, has recently been called as 
a professor ordinarius to Kiel. 

We shall confine ourselves here to the characteristics of the 
two first named, viz., Liicke and Gieseler, who in their respec- 
tive departments,—the one in exegesis, the other in church 
history,—are among the greatest ornaments of German theo- 
logical science. 


Dr Liicke. 


Frederick Liicke, one of the truest scholars and warmest ad- 
mirers of Schleiermacher, and personally an exceedingly amiable, 
warm-hearted, and highly cultivated man, has acquired for him- 
self a well-earned andenduring reputation, chiefly by his Commen- 
tary, in four volumes, on the writings of St John,—the Gospel, 
thethree Epistles, and the Revelations. Their first appearance, 
thirty years ago (1820 and 1824), deserves to be designated as 
a new epoch, inasmuch as it was in these works that the newly- 
awakened spirit of the believing German theology first made 
itself manifest in the field of exegesis. The youthful enthu- 
siasm which sparkled in them, and which indeed had not always 
a perfectly clear view of its subject, and often indulged in poeti- 
cal declamations, has in the later editions been very much 
cooled down and reduced to due proportions by the calmness 
and sobriety of strict and scientific inquiry. Still, all the pro- 
ductions of this scholar are now as much as ever distinguished 
by a delightful freshness, and by a tasteful elegance of style, 
which oftentimes indeed borders upon hyper-elegance, and 
cannot be said to be altogether free of a certain smack of 
aristocratic pretentiousness. Everybody knows that it is no 
easy task, and one very seldom indeed performed, to write a 
commentary which shall be interesting in the proper sense of 
that term. Many of the most solid German works are in this 
respect really repulsive; and it costs more than ordinary 
patience to labour through their prolix and entangled investi- 
gations. Take for example the Latin commentaries of Fritzsche 
on Matthew, Mark, and the Romans, and that of Harless on 
the Ephesians,—works which in other respects, for their philo- 
logical depth and critical acumen, belong, without question, to 
ahe most distinguished productions of recent times. But if 

‘ tny man understands how to write a commentary at once 
learned and interesting, it is Liicke. He is quite an artist in 
exegesis, in the best sense of the word. He is at home in the 
art of fusing down the heavy masses of learning, of shaping the 
rudis indigestaque moles into an organised and attractive form, 
of quickening the driest investigations of criticism and philo- 
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logy with the spirit’s fresh breath, and of observing a just 
measure and proportion in the quoting and estimating of other 
men’s thoughts and in the communication of his own. When 
expounding difficult passages, he knows how to group together 
comprehensively the different views which have been held, and 
to pronounce upon them with clearness and acumen, and how 
to penetrate the whole work with such an enthusiastic love for 
his subject, as to make the reader follow him without weari- 
ness into all the details of his investigation; and while receiv- 
ing rich and ample instruction, to keep him at the same time 
in a state of agreeable intellectual excitement. Add to this 
the more substantial advantages of a profound philological 
erudition, a refined and conscientious criticism, theological 
depth in the development of the ideas of his author, and lively 
sympathy with his spirit and peculiarities. And when to all 
this is still farther added the completeness of his well-digested 
exegetical materials, the palm must still be assigned to Liicke’s 
works, especially to his commentary on the Gospel of John, 
although, since its first appearance, many other commentaries 
upon the same book have been published by Tholuck, Olshausen, 
Meyer, De Wette,_and Baumgarten-Crusius, which, in other 
respects, have each their own peculiar excellencies. Liicke had 
a special vocation to undertake the interpretation of the writ- 
ings of St John. It is well known that the Schleiermacher 
school, like Origen and Chrysostom among the fathers, Luther — 
and Melancthon among the Reformers, Hamann, Claudius, 

and Herder among the moderns, has a decided preference for 
the fourth gospel,—“ the unique, the true, the tender, the 
crowning gospel,” as Luther calls it.. The spirituality and 
ideality, the speculative profundity and the mystical depth of 
this wonderful book, and the irresistible charm of the por- 
traiture of Christ, which the disciple who lay on the Saviour’s 
breast, and felt there the heart-pulses of eternal love, holds up 
for the enjoyment of believing souls, had a high d of attrac- 
tion for the peculiar genius of Schleiermacher, although, with 
his Sabellian theory of the Trinity (to wliich Liicke also has a 
leaning), he could not possibly estimate aright the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the Logos asa personality distinct from the 
Father and yet like in substance, which is one of the weightiest 
doctrines of John, and which he in vain endeavoured to refine 
away, by his entirely mistaken exegesis of the Christological 
passage, Colossians i. 15. But in the school of Schleiermacher 
this preference for the fourth gospel often became an injustice 
to the other three,—an extreme against which a reaction set in 
at a later period through the reckless criticism of the noto- 
rious Strauss. Now, from this procedure Liicke himself is not 
altogether free. In dealing with the points of difference be- 
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’ tween the several gospel histories, he almost always gives the 
preference, without farther ado, to the information of John,— 
throwing doubt at the same time upon the credibility or accu- 
racy of the other evangelists, instead of reconciling ap- 
parent contradictions, or, in cases where this cannot yet be 
done, leaving the question open for farther discussion. The 
synoptical gospels have also their own peculiar advantages, 
and as a complement to the gospeb of John they are quite as 
serviceable to it as it is to them. Neither the trustworthi- 
ness of the one nor the other can be called in question without 
undermining, more or less, the authority of the Holy Serip- 
tures in the minds of the common members of the church, in 
respect to whom scientific theology must never take up a posi- 
tion of esoteric antagonism. In this respect Liicke, in com- 
mon with almost all the disciples of Schleiermacher, remains 
too much under the influence of the modern criticism, which is 
wanting in that entire reverence for the Word of God, and in 
that unconditional surrender to. its authority, which meets us 
in the greatest theologians of ancient times down to Bengel. 
We have no fault to find with the largest freedom of scientific 
inquiry, and the acutest exercise of criticism; these have a 
necessary connection with the very nature of Protestantism 
and with the process of its development, for Protestantism 
cannot rest until it has thoroughly investigated, on all sides, 
the whole territory of the faith. Only in this way can a real 
reconciliation be effected between authority and liberty, be- . 
tween objective Christianity and subjective insight and con- 
vittion. But the keenest criticism must never be allowed to do 
damage to childlike simplicity and heartfelt humility. Higher 
still than criticism stands the feeling of reverence for the Word 
of God, and far above all subjective likings, the faith of Chris- 
tendom, which has outlived so many centuries. We cannot, 
indeed, tolerate the practice of setting aside, by mere peremp- 
tory assertions, notorious difficulties, such as press themselves 
upon the unprejudiced student of the Bible, as though they were 
the mere fancies of theologians of weak faith or of no faith at 
all; and we are well aware that the dislike of a Neander anda 
Liicke to this dogmatism,—as expressed, ¢. g., in Hengsten- 
berg, and not unfrequently in a manner personally insulting,— 
has its ground, in part, in a highly praiseworthy conscien- 

‘ tiousness and a delicate sense of truth. The business of the 
theologian is certainly not to cut the gordian knot, but to 
untie it. But we must never forget that it is not given pre- 
cisely to us to solve all difficulties,—that deeper investigation 
has already made many things clear and plain which were 
formerly dark and stumbling, and that it will no doubt do the 
same in time to come. When we find ourselves, then, in a 
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difficulty in the interpretation of Seripture, out of which, with 
our present light, we cannot extricate ourselves without a 
violation of the obligation of honesty, let us rather confess, 
with simplicity and modesty, our own inability, and leave the 
solution to those who are to come after us; for here we 
have to do, not with a human production, but with the eternal 
Word of God, with whose believing reception or rejection the 
salvation of millions stands or falls. Here, therefore, cau- 
tion and humility, which never stand in contradiction to true 
wisdom and learning, but rather in close connection with them, 
are necessary in a twofold degree. ; 

In Liicke’s Introduction to the Apocalypse (his commen- 
tary on the book itself has not yet appeared), there occurs 
another instance of antagonism between the school of Schleier- 
macher and simple Biblical Christianity and the common faith 
of the church. For this work, with all its great scientific ex- 
cellencies, which we gladly and gratefully acknowledge, is ob- 
seured by two fundamental errors; and this remark’ applies 
not only to the first but to the second edition, of which two 
parts have been published. The first of these is, that in oppo- 
sition to the express testimony of Irenzeus, Liicke puts back 
the composition of the Apocalypse from the age of Domitian, 
near the end of the first century, to the reign of Nero or Galba, 
and thereby deranges the proper stand-point of the interpre- 
tation; the other, which is yet more dangerous, is, that he 
denies, with Schleiermacher, De Wette,. Bleek, and even 
Neander, that the apostle John was the author of this myste- 
rious book, and thus divests it of its higher canonical autho- 
rity, although he is at great pains to preserve this authority 
for it notwithstanding. Liicke, indeed, does not stand alone 
here. _ It is well. known that, even in ancient times, the 
Revelation was a stumbling-block to some of the Greek 
Fathers, and especially to the spiritualistic disciples of Origen. 
It is well known also, that even Luther himself,—whose greatest 
glory consists in his having drawn forth the Bible from the 
rubbish-heaps of human dogmas, and asserted its authority 
with all the might of faith,—expressed himself very irreve- 
rently respecting the Apocalypse, and would neither allow it 
to be an apostolical nor a prophetical book, because his own 
subjective spirit could not find itself reflected in it; and be- 
cause, among other things, it is said, “and their works do 
follow them,” just as he called the Epistle of James “ a‘strawy 
epistle,” because he could not, as an honest man, bring it into 
agreement with his view of the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. And neither also must it be forgotten, that in 
this last book of the Holy Seriptures there occur very peculiat 
difficulties, both of a linguistic and a theological kind, as the 
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- style and its whole tone and spirit are, at the first glance, 
totally different from the acknowledged writings of John. But 
these differences, which have been fully brought out only by 
the most recent German investigations, are, in the first place, 
not absolutely insuperable, for they explain themselves, for the 
most part, with a good degree of satisfactoriness, from the alto- 
gether peculiar object and contents of the Revelation, as well 
as from that ecstatic condition of the prophet’s mind, which 
lies at the basis of the book, whereby it could not fail to be- 
come avery different production from a historical or a didactic 
writing, even though it proceeded from the same author. On 
the other hand, the linguistic and religious resemblances of 
the Apocalypse to the gospel and epistles of John are so 
numerous and striking that they neutralise the differences, while 
the weightiest external historical testimonies decide, almost 
without an exception, for theJohannine authorship; and Liicke, 
in his second edition, ought not to have treated with such an 
air of contempt his opponent Hengstenberg (although the. 
latter was certainly somewhat too bitter in his criticism), on 
account of his laying so great a stress upon these arguments. 
But, last of all, the modern hypothesis of an unapostolic origin 
of the book is surrounded with so strong dogmatic and reli- 
gious difficulties and doubts, that by giving up the old church 
view for this novelty, we only increase the difficulties of the 
case. For to us it appears certain, upon an unprejudiced 
exegetical view of chap. i. 1, 4, 9, and chap. xxii. 8, that the 
author gives himself out for the apostle John, and wishes to 
be regarded as such; and this was conceded by Liicke in his 
earlier edition, although he now views it under the unconscious 
influence of his preconceived opinion respecting the author. 
For any other obscurer John,—such, perhaps, as the mys- 
terious Ephesian presbyter of that name, whose existence is 
very doubtful, as it rests upon a single dark passage of the 
weak-minded Papias, as Eusebius calls him,—could not pos- 
sibly have come forward, especially in the lifetime of the 
apostle John, with such an authority as that of the prophet 
of the new covenant, as the possessor of the most. important 

revelations, and as the superior superintendent of the churches 
of Lesser Asia. But if the author was not the apostle John, 
as Liicke and others suppose, and yet wished himself to be 
regarded as such, as it is evident he did from the passages 
already named, and from his whole apostle-like bearing in the 
first three chapters to the seven churches, then nothing re- 
mains for us but to conclude that he practised a literary 
deception,—a conclusion which is altogether intolerable to the 
Christian mind and the mind of the church, and which, with- 
out any farther argument, is entirely contradicted, at the very 
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first glance, by the confessedly high moral character of the 
book. We adhere, then, upon scientific grounds,—which it 
would of course be out of place to enter more fully into 
here,—and notwithstanding the opposition of Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, Ewald, Liicke, Bleek, and Neander, to the old 
church view of the apostolic character of the Apocalypse, 
in connection with which alone its canonical authority is 
securely established ; and if we are not in a condition to be 
able to solve every difficulty satisfactorily, yet must we never 
forget that the book is in its whole design and genius a mys- 
terious book of prophecy and the future, which can only be 
fully understood in the light of fulfilment,—just as the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament did not. become perfectly clear 
and intelligible till the coming of Christ in the flesh. 

These and similar faults, however, cannot negative the high 
value of Liicke’s exegetical writings ; and they are by no means 
peculiar to him, but cleave to a considerable portion of even 
the believing exegesis of Germany at the present day; they 
are the after-workings of the rationalistic spirit, which in 
the course of time will disappear. The most difficult part of 
the task is already done,—in principle, the dominion of the 
rationalistic exegesis is long ago subverted,—and Liicke stands 
in the very first rank, alongside of Winer, Tholuck, and 
Olshausen, among those who have brought in the era of an 
evangelical interpretation of Scripture, fraught with the spirit 
of faith in divine revelation. This great merit-should least of 
all be grudged to him by those who have attained to a still 
more advanced stage of scriptural and Christian views. 


Dr Gieseler. 


Joh. Carl Ludwig Gieseler is chiefly known by his Manual 
of Church History, which is brought down to the peace of 
Westphalia (1640.) Besides this he has published many ex- 
ceedingly acute and valuable historjcal investigations respect- 
ing particular points of history which are involved in much 
obscurity, ¢. g., on the Tradition of the Evangelical History, 
and on the Ebionites and Nazarenes, As re profound 
learning, critical acumen, and cautious research, he may per- 
haps be considered to take the first place among living church 
historians since the death of Neander.* His proper ter 
is that of an investigator of history,—he is much less of a his- 
torical writer. His strength lies in the calmness, cireumspec- 
tion, sobriety, and impartiality with which he investigates the 
original sources, and solves difficult critical questions. 

It is the more_to be lamented that, in respect to his doc- 


* Gieseler is very tecently dead also, and very few church historians of first-rate 
eminence now survive in Germany.—7r. 
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.trinal and religious stand-point, he belongs to the now obsolete 
school of intellectual rationalism, although this is concealed 
behind the colourless objectivity of his style, and discovers 
itself more in a merely indirect way. His view of Christianity 
and the church is an exceedingly low and meagre one, and 
not essentially different from Wegscheider’s, to whom he very 
appropriately dedicates the first part of the second volume. 
This is the reason why the text of his Church History is so 
dry and lifeless, and so little adapted to inspire his readers 
with any love for the subject. It wants the very pith and 
marrow of church history, the life-blood which circulates 
through its veins,—it lacks Christ working in the history of 
the church as his body, and manifesting himself in it from 
year to year, from century to century. Instead of this, 
Gieseler gives us nothing more than a dry skeleton. Neander 
searches through the history of the church with a profound 
spirit and a devout heart,—Gieseler, with critical acuteness 
and a cold intellect ; the one lives in his heroes, thinks, feels, 
acts, and suffers with them,—the other coldly contemplates 
their movements at « distance, without love or hate, without 
sympathy or antipathy; the former kisses with reverential 
love the footprints of his Lord and Saviour wherever he meets 
him,—the latter continues unmoved and apparently indifferent 
amidst the most glorious manifestations of the Christian 
life. ' 

But what is wanting in Gieseler’s text is in part supplied by 
the notes, which occupy by far the largest space of the work, 
and in which its principal value consists. For they contain 
unadulterated extracts from the original sources in the ori- 
ginal languages, and these are always selected with conscien- 
tious care, and for the most part with taste and tact, and are 
accompanied with acute critical remarks and literary references. 
This very useful method of compiling the history of the church 
from authentic documents was first adopted by the French 
Jansenist Tillemont, in reference to the first six centuries; 
and Gieseler has carried it very successfully through the whole 
history down to modern times. On this account his work is 
in truth invaluable, -and may serve as a useful complement to 
the work of Neander, which, indeed, is based upon a study of 
the original authorities quite as thorough and extensive, but 
interweaves the results of such study into the text itself, and 
quotes the originals comparatively seldom. These two Church 
Histories, with a shorter compendium brought down to the 
latest times, such perhaps as Hase’s, and witlr a few mono- 
graphs upon the most important sections of the history, form a 
pretty complete library of church history for the ordinary use 
of the preacher. 
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Dr Ewald. 


Before we leave Géttingen, we must staya moment and speak 
of Dr Heinrich Ewald, who, in enthusiasm for his science, in 
independent erudition and iron industry, yields to none of his 
contemporaries, and would be one of the greatest ornaments 
of German science if he had less thirsting after originality, 
less self-love, and more Christiam faith and humility. He 
belongs, indeed, so far as we know, to the philosophical faculty 
of Gottingen (in Tiibingen he was a member of the theological 
faculty), but his activity as an author has been chiefly in the 
exegetico-theological field, especially his commentaries upon the 
prophetical and the poetical books of the Old Testament, his 
History of the Israelitish People, his Biblical Year-books, &c. 
His proper department, and that for whigh providence destined 
him, is oriental philology in its widest extent. He is quite 
a genius in languages, such as few are, and beyond all question 
he has the profoundest knowledge of any man living of the 
Hebrew tongue and the related Semitic dialects, He has, espe- 
cially in the philosophical investigation of the Hebrew and its 
fundamental laws, opened up an entirely new path, of which 
his three Manuals upon Hebrew Grammar furnish a sufficient 
proof. These are not indeed so.easily understood and so useful 
for beginners as the smaller work of Gesenius; but they are all 
the more valuable for advanced students, and, indeed, in the 
present condition of the science, they are quite indispensable. 
As in the Grammar, so, also, in his exegetical and biblico-his- 
torical works, Ewald is thoroughly ind dent, original, and 
always opening up new paths. But this strength is, at the 
same time, his weakness. In his continual hankering after 
new views, he frequently gets out of the right path, and runs 
into the most untenable hypotheses, which are oftener hardly 
even clever flashes of ingenuity, but mere whimsical vagaries. 
His originality has -also connected with it~an unparalleled 
thanklessness for the performances of his contemporaries and 
predécessors. He handles all who presume to differ from him 
with the utmost bitterness and shamelessness, ¢. g., his rival 
Gesenius, whom he attacked shortly before his death in the 
basest manner, although to his services in the field of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography he undoubtedly owed some acknow- 
ledgment and thanks. In Tiibingen he could scarcely get on 
comfortably with one of his and he became involved 
thereby in very disagreeable relations; so that men were 

to let him go back again to Gottingen, his native place, which 
he had left in 1837 on account of his liberal principles. This 
unbounded arrogance of Ewald is, of eourse, an extreme 
weakness, a sort of psychological malady, which obscures his 
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reputation and robs his undeniable merits of their most be- 
coming ornament. The Old Testament, for whose religious 
ideas he in other respects manifests so great an enthusiasm, 
might have taught him long ago that arrogance and ingmt- 
tude are grave sins, and never go unpunished. 


VI. LEIPZIG. 


Leipzig, the seat of the muses in the kingdom of Saxony, 
and the largest book-market of the world, possesses one of the 
oldest of the German universities (founded in 1409), which 
since last century has been particularly celebrated for its dis- 
tinguished philologists and investigators of antiquity, and for 
the learning and industry of its compilers. The average of the 
Saxon clergy as a body are superior Latin scholars, even before 
they leave the gymnasia, in which the language of Cicero is 
not only taught but used in the highest classes as a medium 
of instruction, and so is treated as a living tongue. In the 
much more important matters, however, of soundness in the 
faith and of practical Christianity, they are not so favourably 
situated. All the Saxon countries, it is true, with the Duchies 
(Saxe-Weimar, Eisenach, Altenburg, Meiningen, Coburg- 
Gotha) and the Reuss-principalities (Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
Sondershausen, Reuss-Greiz, &c.), are almost entirely Luthe- 
ran in their confession and in their external ecclesiastical 
constitution, with the singular anomaly, indeed, that the go- 
verning house of the kingdom of Saxony is Roman Catholic, 
and yet exercises the supreme episcopate of the Protestant 
National Church. The “union” has not been introduced into 
these lands, less, probably, from any dislike to the Reformed 
Church, than because, owing to the extremely small number of 
the latter, the materials of a union were searcely in existence. 
But notwithstanding the continued legal recognition of the 
Lutheran Confession, there is hardly any country which has 
been so sorely laid waste by a dominant rationalism as Saxony 
itgelf, the cradle-land of the German Reformation, the classic 
soil on which Luther and Melancthon once laboured. Next 
to Halle, Leipzig and Jena were, for a long time, in their 
predominant tendency, the learned nurseries of neology; and 
the most important and influential offices of ecclesiastical 
government were, for nearly. half a century, filled by the leaders 
of the vulgar rationalism. Ammon was chief chaplain in 
ordinary, and a member of the supreme consistory in Dres- 
den ; Rohr was chief chaplain and general superintendent in 
Weimar ; Bretschneider was general superintendent in Gotha 
till his death, which happened only recently ; and in this capa- 
city they had in their hands the examination of candidates for 
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the ministry, and most of the appointments to parishes. Many 
church elements, indeed, the relics of old times, still maintained 
their ground, especially in the kingdom of Saxony, and from 
Reinhard’s time, the predecessor of Ammon, many supra-na- 
turalistic elements besides; and amidst the prevailing apostacy 
there were always to be found some decided adherents to the old 
church system,—the so-called Stephanists, for example, the 
greater part of whom, however, emigrated thirteen years ago to 
America. In Leipzig, also, the Lutheranism of the symbols 
had not quite died out, as it is there, in fact, that the learned 
organ of Lutheranism, the Quarterly Jqurnal, conducted by 
Guericke and Rudelbach, has for several years’ appeared. 
Still there were exceptions to the prevailing rule., In this 
state of things an important change has lately begun to take 
effect, at least in the kingdom of Saxony. In the year 1847, 
if our memory serves us right, Dr Harless was called to Leip 

zig as professor of theology and preacher in the church of St 
Nicholas; and a few years after, upon the death of the ration- 
alist Ammon, he was appointed to sueceed him at Dresden as 
chief chaplain-in ordinary, vice-president of the supreme con- 
sistory, examinator and ecclesiastical visitor; and he has 
already done much during the short period of his labours in 
Saxony for the revival of Lutheran orthodoxy in connection 
with living piety. -Harless had before taught for a long time 
in the university of Erlangen. He had also sat several times 
as a deputy in the Bavarian Chamber, and as editor of the 
“ Journal for Protestantism and the Church” (Zettschrift fur 
_ Protestantismus und Kirche) had laboured with zeal and suc- 
cess in the interests of Protestantism as opposed to Romanism, 
and especially of the Lutheran doctrine as opposed to rational- 





ism and indifferentism. He is a profound philological and exege- — 


tical scholar,—as is sufficiently proved by his Commentary on 
the Epistle tg the Ephesians, published in 1834,—of good 
pulpit talents, of a deci@ed and energetic character, accom- 
panied with much wisdom, prudence, and knowledge of the world, 
and a great talent for business; and is thus admirably fitted 
for the influential post which he now oceupies, although it is 
to be regretted that he will now be able to do little more for 
theological science. He is perhaps the most learned and esti- 
mable representative in Germany of the strict, Lutheran school; 
but, at the same time, he is far from indulging in any fanatical 
and uncharitable polemics against the Reformed and United 
Churches; he maintains his own views, indeed, with decision, 
but at the same time with Christian dignity and moderation ; 
in short, in spirit, word, and writing, he isa gentleman, which ia, 
unfortunately, more than can be said of all the leaders of this 
school. For such Lutheranism we feel, with all our attach- 
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ment to the Evangelical Reformed Church, the most sincere 
respect. 

ince Harless’s removal to Dresden, a younger man, of 
the same dogmatic tendency, hus been appointed to his 
professorship—Kahnis—who began his academic career in 
Berlin, and from thence proceeded as professor extraordinarius 
to Breslau. He was originally a Hegelian of the right side. 
During his student days he was engaged in a literary skirmish 
with the“ Halle Annuals” and the whole young-Hegel faction, 
in which he dexterously fought them with their own weapons. 
Ata later period he threw down the gauntlet to Dr F. Strauss’s 
book on Dogmatic Theology (Die Glaubens-Lehre), and in 
these first productions gave indications of sparkling talent and 
wit, accompanied, however, with an unbridled daring and 
student-like presumptuousness of manner. These features 
have subsequently become subdued the more he has worked 
himself out of speculative Hegelianism into the orthodoxy of 
the church. He is well fitted, by his talents and genius, his 
lively faney, and his love for old German ways and art, to 
stimulate the minds of German students. His principal field, 
however, is not, as with Harless, exegesis and practical theo- 
logy, but church history and the history of doctrines. To this 
province belong also his lately published works on the His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and on the. Lord’s 
Supper. 

Of the remaining professors in Leipzig only the two Lind- 
ners, father and son, are to our knowledge attached to the 
specifically Lutheran school; the rest are either in principle 
United-Evangelical, or more or less inclined to rationalism. __ 

By far the most learned man in the faculty of Leipzig, and 
who has rendered the greatest services to theology, is Winer. 

’ He is the best philologist, or, at least, one of the best, among 
the theologians, and in some sense he was the opener up of 
the path for the new evangelical exefesis, inasmuch as it was 
he who first applied to the Hellenistic idiom the results of the 
philological researches into the classical tongues, which have 
been prosecuted since the days of Wolf and Hermann, and 
who thereby put a stop to the hideous arbitrarinesses and neck- 
breaking violences of the rationalistic exegesis. In achieving 
this, indeed, he had no eye to the interest of dogmatic theo- 
logy. Personally he is by no means quite orthodox in his 
views; but his labours had all the more influence on this very 
account. His Grammar of the New Testament Dialect is 
an acknowledged authority, and has rendered invaluable ser- 
vices to the recent exegesis of Scripture. From a perfectly 


* We understand that Dr Harless has recently been removed to Munich, to occupy 
a high position of influence in the -Protestant Church of Bavaria. 
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unprejudiced, dogmatic stand-point, it puts into our hands the 
means of proving that the orthodox Scripture-interpretation 
of the church is also the most agreeable to the natural laws 
of the language, while rationalism can palm upon the Evan- 
gelists and Epistles its own meagre and miserable views 
only by an unscrupulous violation of these laws, Dr Winer 
has written several other works, which are not indeed distin- 
guished by any genius or new thoughts, but by the most inde- 
fatigable industry in compilation, and by a literary accuracy 
which commands the highest confidence, especially his ‘Compa- 
rative Symbolik,” and still ‘more his Biblical Cyelopzedia (Real- 
Worterbuch),—a work which, with all its imperfeetions, is ex- 
tremely rich in information, and for the learned study of the 
Bible all but indispensable. May Winer still live long 

to complete his lexicon of the New Testament, which has long 
been anxiously looked for by the theological world ! * 

Of the remaining members of the theological faculty of 
Leipzig, we have still to mention Liebner, who has only re- 
cently come thither from Kiel,—a man of lively Christian feel- 
ing, attached to the United Evangelical Church, although pre- 
dominantly Lutheran, formed in the schools of Sehleiermacher 
and Hegel, and at the same time endowed with independent 
speculative and dogmatic talent of his own,—whese work, not 
yet completed, upon dogmatics, considered from the Christolo- 
gical point of view, gives promise of a valuable contribution to 
this important branch of theology; Niedner, one of the most 
learned and profound church historians; Theile, the author 
of several commentaries in Latin, marked by extraordinar 
industry, but heavy and unattractive, &c., and associated wit 
Stier, the excellent interpreter, in the publication of the valu- 
able Polyglott Bible; Tuch, a pupil of Gesenius, and author of 
a Commentary on Genesis; and Tischendorf, who, by his labo- 
rious additions to the critical apparatus of the New Testament, 
in order to which he madé a journey to France and Italy and 
the East, and by a new critical edition, both of the Greek 
original and the Vulgate, as well as by the publication of the 
important Oodex Ephraemi Syri, has secured for himeelf a 
lasting name in the history of the printed text of the Bible. 


VIL, JENA. 


The university of Jena, in the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, founded in 1548, acquired great importance for German 
science and literature at the end of the last and the beginni 
of the present century; for there the greatest philossphieal 

* We recently learned at Leipzig, that Winer is now completely laid aside from his 


public duties and private studies, by an affliction that has affected his mental as well 
as his bodily powers.—77r. ’ 
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geniuses of the century, Fichte, Fries, Schelling, and Hegel, 
' began their academic career, and, while Germany was ap- 

roaching her period of political affliction under the sceptre of 
Napoleon enkindled a new scientific life in her studious youth. 
At the same period, Jena was for several years the residence 
of the leading men of: the Romantic School,—the two 
Schlegels, Tieck, Hardenberg (Novalis),—who worked in anta- 
gonism to the abstractly intellectual enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century, and awakened a feeling and taste for the 
art and religion of the middle age. The heroes also of the 
classical school of German poetry, Géthe, Schiller (who was 
for a time professor of history in Jena), Wieland, and Herder, 
were in the habit of making frequent visits to Jena from the | 
neighbouring Weimar, then the seat of the muses, and exer- 
cised more or less influence upon the university. But none of 
these men of genius, unless perhaps we except Herder and 
Novalis (who died early, and besides had renounced Protes- 
tantism), were fitted to call forth a regeneration of theology 
and the church; and even at the present day, the whole 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar takes a very low position in 
regard to Christian life and ecclesiastical activity. Still, even 
there, there are not wanting tokens of a commencing change 
for the better. 

Of the professors who constitute, at present, the theological 
faculty of Jena,—Hase, Grimm, Hoffmann, Lange, Riickert, and 
Schwarz,—we give prominence to the first as the man who, by 
his writings, wields decidedly the greatest influence beyond 
the circle of his immediate activity. 


Dr. Hase. 


Dr Karl Hase is known far and wide in the theological 
world by his Manuals of Dogmatics and Church History, 
which are distinguished in a high degree by compressed brevity, 
and a clever, piquant style. His Hutterus Redivivus is an ex- 
cellent objective representation of the orthodox Protestant 
doctrine, as it was moulded into finished form by the Lutheran 
scholastics of the seventeenth century,—Calov, Quenstadt, 
Hutter, Hollaz, and others. But this system is by no means 
the expression of Hase’s own views,—these he has set forth in 
his “ Gnosis,” his “ Life of Jesus,” and his “ Evangelical Dog- 
matics.” It would be doing him, indeed, a decided injustice 

‘to attribute rationalism to him, in the common sense of the 
word ; on the contrary, in his controversial pieces against 
Rohr, the general superintendent of Weimar,—who was bitterly 
displeased with him for even historically reproducing the old 
church-system of doctrine, and considered it an offence against 
the enlightenment of the age,—-he did battle against rational- 
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ism with great gallantry, and with much talent and wit, and 
inflicted upon his antagonist a regular defeat, from which the 
old man never recovered. But, on the other hand, it can 
as little be said of him that he is either sound in his faith, 
or very much inclined to faith at all. In his “ Life of Jesus” 
especially, there are found several highly dangerous conces- 
sions to the destructive criticism of unbelief. Hase is, so to 
speak, a theological be/-esprit, who has moulded into an esthe- 
tic form, in his own spirit, the various elements of the age’s 
culture, spiritual and. seenlar, believing and unbelieving, and 
can reproduce them in an independent and extremely tasteful 
shape, without, however, attaining to strictly systematic com- 
pleteness, or to entire decision in his own convictions. He 
has, at bottom, more feeling for art and beauty than for the 
supernatural realities of the kingdom of heaven,—more fancy 
than faith,—and cannot, therefore, well reach the innermost 
pith of theology, or to that stand-point where Jesus Christ is 
seen to be the absolute God-man, the alone ground of salva- 
tion, the central-point of the moral universe, in short, the 
all in all, and where the whole worth of man is seen to consist 
in his serving his God and Saviour in humility and love. 

But yet Hase, in his Manual of Church History, which we 
regard as his best and most enduring work (6th edit., 1848), 
enters with warm love and enthusiasm into all the phenomena 
of the Christian and church life, and handles them with as 
much justice as was at all possible from sueh a merely huma- 
nistic point of view. Indeed, we cannot help wondering how 
he is able to throw himself into the spirit of the most dissimilar 
personalities, and to sympathise with them, notwithstanding 
all dogmatic and religious differences. His liberal and vari- 
ously cultured mind, and his amiable heart, feel @ child-like 
joy in almost all great historical phenomena, which bear the 
stamp of important ideas and principles, of noble efforts and 
tendencies, whether they belong to antiquity, to the middle 
age, or to modern times, to the Greek or the Romish Church, 
or to the Protestant Church in its different branches. Read 
only, for example, the short, but in the highest degree felici- 
tous sketch, which he has drawn of the characters of St An- 
thony, of Bernard of Olairvaud, of Francis of Assisi. He is 
himself any thing but an ascetic ; his piety is thoroughly cheer- 
ful and happy, and shakes hands as a friend with the beauti- 
ful world ; but he knows, notwithstanding, how to estimate— 
and he does it admirably—the moral greatness and the glori- 
ous poverty of that heroic renunciation of the world, and that 
spiritual martyrdom which meets us in those singular saints 
of the desert. 

In style Hase is quite a master, and as a writer of history 
VOL. IIL—NO. XL 3B 
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excels Neander and Gieseler in taste, skill, and polish, as 
much as in other respects they are superior to him in indepen- 
dent historical research. His compendium is, from this cause, 
also infinitely more attractive and agreeable than that of Gue- 
ricke, who is superior to him, indeed, in doctrinal soundness, 
but is far less liberal and tolerant withal, and, in the matter 
of style, is wretched to a proverb, uncouth and involved, con- 
fused and inaccurate. Hase understands how to sketch histo- 
ric miniatures as few of his contemporaries can. By a few 
clever strokes of his pencil, he places the vivid picture of his 
heroes before our eyes in such a way as to mirror, at the same 
time, the image of their age. He may be compared, in this 
respect, to the brilliant English historian, Macaulay. The 
portraits of the latter, however, are on a much larger and 
more finished scale, while those of Hase are only hurried 
sketches; as the one confines himself to the history of a single 
country and generation,—while the other has to compress into 
650 pages a period of eighteen centuries. Both of them, in- 
deed, are deficient in the talent for writing philosophical his- 
tory, and in comprehensive general views. Their attention is 
so entirely directed to the individual and the personal, to single 
features of a prominent and piquant description, that they sel- 
dom rise to general ideas and principles, and leave it entirely 
to the reader himself to abstract these from their detailed 
descriptions. Another error which Mr Macaulay has not suc- 
ceeded in avoiding is that of leaving the grave office of the 
historian for the funetion of the writer of romance, and of 
making the object of instruction subordinate to that of confer- 
ring pleasure and amusement,—an error from which Hase has 
been preserved by the gravity and the manifoldness of his 
subject. Still, in him also we often meet with too great a 
striving after effect, and not seldom his antitheses are far- 
fetched, and more apparent, witty, and clever, than real. 
On the whole, however, of all the manuals of church history 
that have hitherto appeared, the palm must certainly be 
assigned to his,—in respect to richness of matter within so 
narrow space, compressed and pregnant brevity, talented and 
artistic finish. All the more is it to be regretted that we miss 
from this edifice of Gothic beauty the heaven-pointing tower 
and the holy sign of the cross. 


VIII. HEIDELBERG. 


Heidelberg,—situated in the fertile valley of the Rhine, on 
the lovely banks of the Neckar, at the foot of the Kénigstuhl, 
and under the ruined walls of an ancient, venerable, and pic- 
turesque castle, in former times the capital and electoral 
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residence of the principality of the Palatinate,—has possessed 
a university from the year 1346, which has experienced great 
vicissitudes of fortune, but has always maintained a prominent 
and honourable position in the learned world, and is still fre- 
quented by strangers from almost all the countries of the 
world. The seat of a strictly Catholic scholasticism in the 
middle age; the platform, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, of celebrated humanitarians and precursors of the 
Reformation,—Johann Wessel, Agricola, and Reuchlin; the 
alma mater, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, of 
several of the reformers,—of Melancthon, (eolampadius; 
Bucer, Brenz, and Schnepf; the centre, for several decenniums 
later, of the German Reformed Church,—the birth-place of its 
catechism, and the theatre of the labours of its most celebrated 
teachers, of Ursinus, Obiranus, Tremellius, and Zanchius; 
eruelly ravaged and fearfully laid waste during the thirty years’ 
war; and exposed under Louis XIV., and, at a later period, in 
the wars of Napoleon, to the plundering and destructive rage 
of the French, who shamefully robbed its rare and uncom- 
monly valuable library,—but after all these calamities always 
restored again to new life,—this university is at the present 
day once more in full vigour, and takes a prominent position, 
not only from its distinguished scholars in all the faculties, 
especially in jurisprudence and secular history, but also 
from its having become possessed of a sound evangelical 
theology. Rationalism had prevailed there for a time, but 
has now gone to its grave, so far as science is concerned, with 
the recently departed Paulus, although not,yet quite dead with 
regard to its practical effects. The present theological faculty 
of Heidelberg, consisting of Professors Umbreit, Ullmann, 
Hundeshagen, Schenkel, and Schoberlein, is without question 
one of the ablest in all Germany, and will no doubt, in time, 
work a beneficial revdlution in the ecclesiastical condition of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, which was grievously desolated by 
rationalism, by the training up of a clergy animated with an 
evangelical spirit. 


Dr Carl Ulimann. 


Dr Carl Ullmann, professor of church history, belongs, in 
the wider sense of the term, to the Schleiermacher-Neander 
school, but he is at the same time a man .of thoroughly inde- 
pendent learning, of fine, transparent intellect, and a mild, 
amiable spirit. He is a theologian of conciliation, in the 
good sense of that term, who seeks to reconcile the different 
elements of the age’s culture, and who very often steps in 
between the conflicting parties and tendencies of the times 
with a beautiful word of peace. Like Neander, he’ is in this 
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respect a kindred spirit to the peace-loving Melancthon, who 
stood by the side of Luther to supply what was lacking in his 
polemical genius, and was sometimes obliged to rein in the 
wild war-horse:—“ Magister Philippus drives along gently and 
softly ; his delight is to sow and to water, the work for which 
God has endowed him with his abundant gifts.” Would that 
Baden had a vigorous, energetic Luther, as well as a mild, 
peace-loving Melancthon! Ullmann has now been before the 
theological public for nearly thirty years, partly as the author 
of a number of works and essays chiefly historical, and partly 
as the editor of the “Studien und Kritiken,” a quarterly 
journal of scientific theology, of the most sterling worth. 
Among the former his monograph on Gregory Nazianzen 
takes a prominent place, but still more the later, more mature, 
and more extensive work, “The Reformers before the Refor- 
mation.” (2 vols. ‘Hamburg, 1841 and 1842.) The latter 
work is beyond question one of the most beautiful ornaments 
of the recent German theology, and a true masterpiece of 
historical research and composition, equally profound and 
transparent, and as instructive as it is interesting. It is evi- 
dent on all hands that the author is complete master of his 
subject,—that by the loving study of years he has made it all 
his own, to the very minutest details, —and that he sets it forth 
with the most conscientious faithfulness, without party views, 
without anger and passion, in the pure interest of truth, and 
with the mild calmness and dignity of a philosopher. The 
work does not include, indeed, the whole compass of the ante- 
Reformation movements of the middle age, but onlya part of 
them, and these chiefly in the Netherlands,—namely, those 
connected with the names of Johann von Goch, Johann von 
Wesel, Johann Wessel,—the Brethren of the Life in Common, 
—and the Mystics, Ruysbroek, Suso, Tauler, Thomas’ Kempis, 
and Staupitz. It passes over, therefore, the whole Wickliffe 
movement in England, the important efforts of John Huss 
and the Hussites in Bohemia, of Savonarola in Italy, and of 
the Humanitarians, Agricola, Reuchlin, and Erasmus, as well 
as the more negative preparations of the Reformation effected 
by the uncatholic sects. But so far as the work goes it is 
complete, and one may well say exhaustive, so that it will be 
no easy matter to add much that is new respecting these men 
hereafter, at least so far as the materiel of their history is con- 
cerned. 

As has been already remarked, Ullmann is editor, in con- 
junction with his estimable colleague Umbreit, who is favour- 
ably known by his scientific and practical commentaries upon 
several books of the Old Testament, of the “Studien und Kri- 
tiken,” which so long ago as the year 1828 arose out of he 
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impulse given by Schleiermacher, and has been carried on 
since then without interruption. Whoever would keep pace 
with the progress of the German theology cannot dispense with 
the use of this quarterly, as it not unfrequently contains articles 
of permanent scientific value. Of late also it has begun to dis- 
cuss more than it was previously wont to do the most import- 
ant practical church-questions of the age.* 


Dr Hundeshagen. 


Dr Hundeshagen, formerly in Berne, first drew upon himself 
the attention of even the non-theological public in the year 
1847 by an extremely interesting anonymous work on “ Ger- 
man Protestantism.” In this volume he points out, in an ori- 
ginal, able, and vigorous style, the present evils in the condition 
of the Protestantism of Germany, and especially the rise of the 
modern Antichristianism, viewing the subject in connection 
with the whole national development, and discussing almost all 
the religious questions by which Germany was agitated during 
that critical period of sultry oppression in the social atmos- 
phere, which immediately preceded the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in 1848. Asa true mirror of the fermentation of that time, 
and as a powerful, thoughtful, and thoroughly German self- 
criticism of the Protestantism of Germany, it will long retain 
its value, although the state of things since 1848 has in many 
respects become changed. Much may yet be expected from 
Hundeshagen, as he is still in the prime of manhood.+ 


Dr D. Schenkel, 


Dr D. Schenkel, a Swiss, for a long time reformed preacher 
in Schaffhausen, and called to Basle in 1850 to succeed De 
Wette, and after a short stay there removed to Heidel- 
berg, as professor of theology and director of the evangelical 
preachers’ seminary, was originally not only a pupil but an 
intimate friend of De Wette, and decidedly attached to his 
free critical tendency; but with this he connects at the same 
time an energetic turn for practical activity in church affairs, 
which has recently found for itself a large field of exertion 
in the re-awakened conflict with Catholicism. His larger 
historico-dogmatic work, in three volumes, on the “* Essence of 
Protestantism” (Das Wesen des Protestantismus), we are not 


* Since the above was written, Professor Ullmann has been appointed prelat of the 
Protestant Church of Baden, and has vacated his theological chair at Heidelberg. 

+ Hundeshagen has recently published a volume entitled “The Way to Christ,” 
being the substance of a series of lectures which, in association with his colleague, 
Professor Schenkel, he delivered last year in several of the large towns of ’ 
with the laudable design of reviving the spirit of evangelical faith among the educated 
classes. A proceeding so new and unprecedented on the part of university men pro- 
duced a lively sensation in the communities which they visi and we were y to 
be informed a few months ago by Dr Hundeshagen himself this effort 
attended with an encouraging amount of success.—T7'r, 
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acquainted with from our own perusal, and can therefore pro- 
‘nounce no opinion upon it; but we have read several of his 
earlier essays, partly in Latin, partly in German—e, g. on the 
“ Date of the First Epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corin- 
thians,”"—on the “Christ-Party in the Corinthian Church,” 
which manifest no small acuteness and cleverness of style; as 
also a small tract, “ Rock or Sand” (Fels oder Sand), in de- 
fence of Protestantism against the attacks of Dr Alban Stolz, 
in Freiburg. We observe also, that since April of the pre- 
sent year (1852) he has become co-editor of the Darmstadt 
* General Church Journal” (Adlgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung.) 
This paper was formerly, while under the editorship of Zim- 
mermann and Bretschneider, one of the most influential organs 
of the superficial rationalism; but it has now, we rejoice to 
observe, struck into.a more positive path. In the prospectus, 
signed by Schenkel, and by Palmer, a member of the Supreme 
Consistory of Darmstadt, and preacher to the court, it is laid 
down, among others, as a leading principle of the publication, 
that it takes its standing-point upon the ground of the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as well as of the 
confessions of the Reformation. ‘“ The church is not,” in its 
view, “‘a mere piece of human workmanship, or an institution 
springing from a mere social compact, but the kingdom of God 
upon earth, set up by divine appointment, although assuming 
a human form.” This, at all events, is an important change, 
when it is remembered that in the earlier years of this journal 
the confessions were wont to be treated with sovereign con- 
tempt, as a long obsolete superstition. Zimmermann himself 
is said to be of late more favourably inclined to orthodoxy, 
and to have fallen out of favour with the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt and his courtiers on that account. It is high time 
that this part of Germany, so fearfully laid waste by ration- 
alism, should at length be opened up, and should begin to 
connect itself with the progress of the German church and 
theology. Schenkel appears to occupy, up to the present time, 
more of a middle position; but this also is of importance, 
especially in the circumstances of the church of Baden, which 
in general is much behind the churches of Prussia and Wur- 


temberg, but still is evidently advancing towards a salutary 
reform. 


IX. TUBINGEN, 


The Wurtemberg university, in Tiibingen, charmingly si- 
tuated on the Neckar, was in existence as early as 1477; 
and since the Reformation has almost always been the sphere 
of labour and the nursery of men of eminence. The small 
kingdom of Wurtemberg has, perhaps, of all the German 
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countries, produced, in proportion to its extent, the test 
number of celebrated poets and scholars. The poets Schiller, 
Uhland, Kerner, Schwab, Pfizer, and Knapp; the philosophers 
Schelling and Hegel; the theologians Brenz, Andrei, Osiander, 
Bengel, Oetinger, Rieger, Roos, Storr, Flatt, Planck, Steudel, 
Schmid, Beck, Dorner; as well as the distinguished Roman 
Catholic professors Méhler, Drey, Hirscher, Staudenmeier, 
Hefele, Mack. Kuhn, and Welte; and the leading men, too, 
of the common as well as the speculative or pantheistic ra- 
tionalism, Paulus, Strauss, and Baur,—were all natives of Wur- 
temberg, and all, with the exception of Schiller, educated at 
Tiibingen, although some of them afterwards laboured in other 
lands. Although the proverb goes that the Schwabians do 
not come to the use of their reason till they are turned forty, 
they are evidently a highly-endowed race in point of intellect, 
fancy, and feeling. They are slow but sure; and though their 
exterior is, for the most part, unpromising, and somewhat 
awkward, they conceal under it a kernel of sterling worth; 
and nowhere besides is study so industrious and so metho- 
dical as at the university of Tiibingen, and in the Wurtem- 
berg gymnasia, especially in the so-called lower cloisters, 
which prepare the future theologians, by a four years’ course, 
for the university, after they have previously passed through 
the lower and middle gymnasia, The Wurtemberg thorough- 
ness has passed into a proverb, although, to be sure, it often 
degenerates into pedantry, punctilious trifling, and tediousness, 
The theological curriculum at the university required by the 
government as a condition of admission to the spiritual office 
extends to four years. Of these, however, the two or three 
first semesters are devoted almost exclusively to the study of 
the higher philology and philosophy. The latter is taken up 
quite systematically, and the different systems, especially from 
Kant down to Hegel, are studied through and through, in 
chronological order, with as much earnestness and diligence as 
if the salvation of the world depended upon the abstruse eate- 
gories of metaphysics. It is true, this preponderance of the 
speculative has also its unfavourable side, and many young 
men during the last twenty years have been totally ruined for 
theology and the ministry by this study of philosophy; and 
hence several earnest voices have recently been loudly raised 
in favour of a thorough reform in the plan of study. But the 
chief desideratum is a reform in philosophy itself. Only let a 
purely Christian philosophy gain the ascendant at Tiibingen,— 
a philosophy which, with all its enthusiasm for profounder 
knowledge, shall, at the same time, be truly humble, and shall 
enter into the same subservient relation to theology and the 
church, as the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages ;—when 
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once such a philosophy takes the place of the pantheistic pan- 
logism, and the presumptuous and heartless intellectualism of 
the school of Strauss and Hegel, then it may be of incalculable 
use. Whoever has thoroughly studied dogmatic history, and 
knows what important influence Platonism, for example, exer- 
cised upon the greatest of the Greek and Latin fathers, and 
the Aristotelian logic and dialectics upon the giants of the 
scholastic theology, from Anselm to Gabriel Biel, indeed, one 
may say, down to Calov and Quenstedt, and who is aware how 
closely the systems of Spinoza, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Bacon, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, are in- 
terwoven with the whole intellectual culture and even with 
the theological development of the last three centuries,—such 
an one cannot possibly look upon philosophy as of little value, 
or hold it possible for theologians to dispense with it, however 
much he may dissent from the dominant fashionable philo- 
sophy of theage. Philosophy cannot cease to exist so long as 
man possesses the noble impulse, implanted in him by God, 
to penetrate from the surface to the bottom of things,—from 
the particular to the general,—from accidental phenomena to 
the eternal laws and principles of all existence,—and to con- 
centrate the scattered rays of knowledge into the unity of idea 
and system. Wurtemberg, which has contributed so much in 
recent times to corrupt the Protestant theology by a false 
philosophy, and to lead it astray into the most dangerous 
paths, must not give up philosophising, but must begin to phi- 
losophise better, and thus make good again the mischief it 
has done. And this, in fact, has already in part taken place. 
Baur, Strauss, Zeller, and Schwegler have some of their most 
formidable opponents among those who were formerly their 
fellow-students. ‘“ It is a law for devils and ghosts, that they 
must go out again by the same road by which they slipt in.” 
The Evangelical theological faculty of Tiibingen (in addi- 
tion to which there is a Roman Catholic faculty) consists at 
present of the Professors and Doctors Baur, Schmid, Beck, 
Landerer; to whom are to be added, as assistant-teachers, the 
Preachers Hauber, Palmer, and Ephorus Hoffmann. Among 
these Dr Baur (not to be confounded with the half-mad Bruno 
Bauer) has the widest literary celebrity, owing in part to his 
learning, in which, at least in the field of dogmatic history, 
he yields to none of his contemporaries; and partly to his 
being the head of a particular historical, or, more pro- 
perly, unhistorical school, which is known under the somewhat 
too general name of the “ Tiibingen School.” On his first 
public appearance as an author he was regarded as a disciple 
of Schleiermacher, whose religico-philosophical theory lies at the 
basis of his work on “ Symbolik and Mythology.” He next 
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made himself known by his reply (which first —— in 
1834) to the “Symbolik” of the gifted Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian Mohler, who was at that time professor in the Catholic 
seminary in Tiibingen. In this work Baur developed, indeed, 
no ordinary acuteness and polemical ability, but Protestantism, 
under his hand, became an essentially different system from 
what it was before,—a system which, in many points, took up 
@ position much farther removed from the stand-point of the 
Reformation than the work of his opponent. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Baur speaks of the universalism of Sehleiermacher as 
the natural result of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
teaches with Hegel the necessity of evil, and in general takes 
under his protection, not the positive faith of the Reformers, 
but the unlimited right of protest and of free inquiry; so that 
we may well call out to such a defender, “ Non tali auwilio nec 
defensoribus istis.” Since then, he has step by step gone continu- 
ally farther from the stand-point of positive Christian faith; he 
has turned aside into the Gnostic idealism and the panlogism of 
Hegel; and in a series of historico-critical writings, has endea- 
voured to give an entirely new form to the representation of pri- 
mitive Christianity which has hitherto prevailed. The appear- 
ance of the notorious ‘“‘ Leben Jesu” of his scholar Strauss, 
who, it is well known, turned the gospel-history of the Saviour 
of the world into a bundle of myths, invented by the creative 
imaginations of the early Christian congregations, and so 
transferred them from the sphere of history to the cloudland 
of fancy, had the effect at first of making Baur somewhat more 
cautious; but soon growing bolder again, he now came for- 
ward to apply the same process of critical analysis to the 
history of the apostles, and to the whole epistolary literature 
of the New Testament; attacked the genuineness of one 
canonical book after another; and thus by degrees,—with 
the support of Zeller and Schwegler, scholars of his own, and 
men of talent and acuteness, but attached to a spiritualistic 
Gnosticism, and abstractly intellectual and without heart,—he 
has come freely out with his whole reconstruction of primitive 
Christianity, which is meant to be a complement to the nega- 
tive criticism of Strauss, his predecessor, This reconstruec- 
tion is most fully set forth in Baur’s work on the apostle Paul, 
and in Schwegler’s “ Nachapostolische Zeitalter.” According 
to this system, Christianity was originally nothing more than 
an improved Judaism; Peter and the other apostles, with 
the exception of Paul, were Ebionites; none of the New 
Testament books are genuine, with the exception of four 
epistles of Paul (to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the 
Romans),——they were all the productions of pious forgers of a 
later age, who reconciled the two opposing systems of Ebion- 
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itish Petrinism and Gnostical Paulinism; and from them 
‘ sprang, towards the end of the second century, the Christianity 
of the church! In spite of all the learning and power of 
critical combination expended upon it, this theory is nothing 
better than a theological romance, made up of the most un- 
natural and untenable hypotheses that were ever put forth, 
and at bottom not a hair's-breadth more reasonable than the 
wildest dreams of the Gnostic sects, of the Marcionites and 
the Valentinians. As a whole, this theology, or rather un- 
theology of Baur is in substance nothing else than a learned 
revival of the unbounded arbitrariness, and the fanatical, 
anti-Jewish, pseudo-Paulinism of the Marcionite Gnosis of 
the second century, It will also have the same fate, and 
already it has on all sides been triumphantly attacked, and 
its utter nullity exposed. In these productions of the Tiibin- 
gen school, the German rationalism has reached, it is probable, 
its scientific apex, and its end at the same time; for in such 
unbridled extravagances it pronounces its own sentence of 
condemnation. Still, however, the productions of this modern 
Gnostic and historical romance-writer have in many ways 
operated with a stimulating and fructifying effect upon the 
most recent Germati theology, just as the old Gnosticism did 
upon the theology of the Fathers, and have called forth a 
series of extremely valuable investigations, partly exegetical, 
and partly in the field of church history. 

But how now is it possible, it,will be asked, that a man who 
is in nothing essentially different from Strauss, and in some 
points goes even beyond him,—a man who represents the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible and the church as a tissue of mythological 
fables and deliberate fraud,—should still be allowed, even down 
to the present day, and in the pious Wurtemberg too, to hold 
a professorship of evangelical theology, and should be entrusted 
officially and authoritatively with the training of the future 
ministers of the church? This is indeed a hideous anomaly, 
which reveals a deep cancer in the body of German Protest- 
antism,—its want of discipline in regard to doctrine,—and is 
one of the worst consequences of its close connection with the 
state. Were such an abuse of the liberty of teaching to be- 
come general, it must necessarily prove the destruction of the 
church. We are far from thinking that Dr Baur and his ad- 
herents should be prohibited from writing books; only, let 
them do so at their own hand and risk, not under the autho- 
rity and in the pay of a church which lays claim in other 
respects to the name of Christian. To account, in some 
measure at least, for this surprising anomaly, we must con- 
sider, first of all, that Baur possesses a learning which is really 
rare and imposing, along with brilliant powers of combination 
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in the department of philosophie history, and that he has ren- 
dered services of decided merit, especially by his dogmatico- 
historical monographs on Gnosticism, on the doctrines of Recon- 
ciliation, the Secrets and the Trinity, although these 
require a thorough revision on account of the erroneous philo- 
sophical principles on which they proceed. Let it be remem- 
bered, farther, that Baur is properly a closet-scholar; he never 
goes with his unbelief beyond the sphere of strictly scientific 
terminology; he does not possess the gift of a popular style, as 
Strauss may be said to have, and consequently has no direct 
influence upon the people. He is, moreover, an extremely 
painstaking and conscientious teacher, animated and inspirit- 
ing; a man also whose moral character is quite irreproachable 
and worthy of esteem, if we except his enormous arrogance, 
which for several years back has not been able to brook the 
smallest contradiction, and appears to be rising almost into 
delirium. Last of all, let it be remembered that he received 
his professorship before his negative views were developed, or 
even remotely suspected. But in Germany, when once any one 
has got into so honourable a post, he is almost irremoveable, 
and the chureh cannot in such a matter well interfere, because 
in relation to the state she has no independent power, but is 
governed by the king through a secular minister. At the pre- 
sent day, indeed, it would be impossible for a man like Baur 
to receive an appointment to a theological chair, as the state 
itself is now well aware, especially since 1848, that the en- 
couragement of unbeliéf in the church can only serve to shake 
its own foundation among the people, and to hurry it forward 
to the abyss of anarchy. 

It may be easily supposed that Dr Baur, by these funda- 
mentally erroneous views, has wrought a fearful amount of 
mischief among the rising generation of theologians in Wur- 
temberg, especially as he possesses, as already remarked, no 
ordinary talent for teaching and indefatigable industry, and 
discharges his academic duties with the greatest punctuality. 
The mischief actually done, however, has not been so extensive 
as might have been expected, and this is chiefly to be aseribed 
to the quiet and unassuming, but profound and long-continued 
labours of his colleague Schmid, who, if we do not mistake, 
obtained a few years before him the chair of New Testament 
exegesis and practical theology, One could wish, in the 
interest of theology and the church, that the excellent Dr 
Schmid, who is as pious as he is learned, had not indeed 
less humility but more courage, and something of Baur’s fer- 
tility and copiousness of authorship, while the latter would be 
nothing the worse of a little of his colleague's taciturnity and 
modesty. He is very little known in the theological reading 
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world, and has only written a few Latin programmes and exege- 
tical essays in the “ Tiibingen Theological Journal.” On the 
other hand, he has always exerted an extremely happy influ- 
ence upon his hearers, partly by his lectures and partly by his 
personal character, which is noble and amiable, distinguished 
by delicacy of feeling, and of a thorough Christian mould. 
He belongs to that venerable series of Wurtemberg theologians 
who, while appropriating to themselves whatever was good in 
the religious movement originated by Spener, yet did not allow 
themselves to go astray into the morbid extremes of pietism, 
but, exercising a sober spirit, remained firm by the Word of 
God and the fundamental doctrines of a moderate and pacific 
Lutheranism. It was these fathers, among whom the names of 
Bengel, (Etinger, Rieger, Steinhofer, Burk, and Storr are the 
most prominent, who, with their scholars and coadjutors, were 
the principal means, by a beautiful union of deep learning with 
sound piety, of preserving Wurtemberg, for the most part, 
from the rationalistic apostacy of the last century, insomuch 
that at the present day, in spite of Paulus, Strauss, and Baur, 
it is in proportion to its extent the most highly favoured coun- 
try in Germany in a spiritual point of view, and perhaps of 
the whole European continent. Resting upon this tradition, 
Schmid has at the same time made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the whole recent development of the German philosophy 
and theology, and has been touched at many points by the 
influences of Schleiermacher and Neander, and, in fact, also by 
those of Hegel, without however surrendering himself slavishly 
to any school, He is a genuine biblical theologian, and, at the 
same time, a strictly logical and systematic thinker. His chief 
excellence lies in the exegesis of the New Testament, in which 
he is inferior to none of his contemporaries. Here, in fact, he 
is so uncommonly thorough in his method of procedure, that 
in his lectures, for example, upon the Epistle to the Romans, 
he seldom gets beyond the sixth or eighth chapter, although 
he prelects upon it six hours every week for half a year. On 
all sides, grammatically, critically, historically, dogmatically, 
and ethically, the text is elucidated, and the interpretations 
of others, from Origen down to the most recent date, suitably 
classified and arranged, expounded and criticised, approved 
or refuted. In fact, it requiresa more than ordinary measure 
of theological interest and patience to follow this conscientious 
divine into these extremely minute details. But he who per- 
severes will find himself richly rewarded for it, and much aided 
in his insight into the ideas and organic connection of the New 
Testament. Even the most decided opponents of his views in 
Tiibingen are unable to throw any doubt upon the exegetical 
masterliness of Schmid, as little as are they in a condition 
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to deny or to asperse his exemplary life. Unfortunately, 
we have never ourselves heard his lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans, but we have listened to his exposition of some 
of the shorter Pauline epistles, and from these we can form 
to ourselves an idea of the others. Equally profound and 
instructive are his lectures on the biblical theology of the New 
Testament, and upon Christian ethics, on which we gave at 
least a partial attendance. The former, in particular, stand at 
the very summit of the recent investigations in this field. 
Schmid has seen the Baurian theory of primitive Christianity 
gradually take its rise from that famous essay on the Christ- 
party in Corinth,—that distinction between the Petrine and 
the Pauline parties which has been so rich in consequences,— 
a distinction first mooted by Neander, and since established 
with historic certainty. He is most intimately acquainted with 
all the phases and nooks, all the weak points and faults, of 
the modern gnosticism of Tiibingen, and therefore also in the 
highest degree qualified, both negatively and positively, to op- 
pose it. His development of the doctrinal views of James, 
Peter, Paul, and John, is a triumphant and profound scientific 
defence of the historical character and divine origin of apos- 
tolic Christianity. It is all the more to be regretted that 
he could never see his way to finish these lectures for the press, 
especially as the antagonistic school spreads itself so widely 
in his immediate neighbourhood, and develops a literary ac- 
tivity so incessant. But this silence must not be ascribed to 
any want of industry or official faithfulness, but, on the con- 
trary, to his great conscientiousness in the exercise of his im- 
mediate vocation as a professor and morning-preacher, and to 
his timidity ; and herein his modesty and total freedom from 
all the ambition and self-glorifying of authorship claim our ad- 
miration.* 

Dr Beck, formerly preacher in Mergentheim, then’ for 
some time professor in Basle, and since 1842 or 1843 pro- 
fessor in Tiibingen, is, like Dr Schmid, a follower.of the 
old Wurtemberg Bible-theologians,—a man of decided faith, 
and, at the same time, a thorough, profound, and able in- 
vestigator of Scripture. In exegesis and dogmaties, how- 
ever, he pursues his own path, and gives little or no heed to 
modern systems and speculations. He confines himself to the 
one business of digging with an original mind in the mines 
of the Word, and drawing out from thence exclusively and’ 
genetically his system of Christian doctrine, without troubling 
himself about the relation of his views to the present age. At 

* Dr Schmid has been removed by death since the above account of him was 
written; and his lectures on “ Biblische Theologie,” on bighhy ocmpnevete’ by Professor 


Schaff, have recently been published under the editorship of Dr Weizsicker, Stuttgart : 
Liesching, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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first it may well be supposed that this method, so independent, 
and in appearance so utterly unsuitable to the times, would 
find little acceptance in Tiibingen; but more recently Beck’s 
influence among the students is reported to be much on the 
increase, and beyond question it is precisely this exclusively 
scriptural method which forms a wholesome antagonism to 
the excessive prevalency of modern philosophy in that uni- 
versity. 

The other theological professors of Tiibingen are also men of 
solid learning, talent, and an evangelical spirit,—Landerer, 
in dogmatics and church history—Hauber, in church law, 
—Palmer, in homiletics and catechetics, honourably known 
also by his literary labours in the department of practical 
theology. Dr Hoffmann, formerly inspector of the missions- 
house in Basle, a man of mamifold endowments,—scholar, 
geographer, philosopher, theologian, and withal an excellent 
speaker and able man of business, combining, so to speak, in his 
one person the theoretic German and the practical English- 
man,—has recently received a call to Berlin, as court-preacher 
and member of consistory, in the room of Otto von Garlach, 
who died in 1849, the author of a very valuable Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures, and a man of extraordinary practical 
church activity. It is to be expected, therefore, that Hoffmann 
will for the future display his administrative talents in the 
metropolis of German Protestantism, and that he will take 
no unimportant share in the government of the Prussian 
church. 


X. ERLANGEN. 


Erlangen, the Protestant university of the preponderantly 
Catholic kingdom of Bavaria, founded in 1743, has been for 
about twenty years the principal seat in South Germany of 
the revived confessional Lutheran theology. The intellectual 
head of it was Harless, up till the time of his removal to 
Saxony. In the same spirit the work is now carried forward 
by Professors Héfling, Thomasius, Hoffinann, and Delitzsch, 
men of true learning, piety; and worth. Next to Harless, 
Rudelbach, and Guericke, these men have done the most for 
theological science among that elass of theologians who are 
distinctively Lutheran; the first two in the departments of 
dogmatics and dogmatic history, and the two last in that of 
Old Testament exegesis. But very recently a econtrov 
has arisen between them and the Pastor Lohe of Neudettel- 
sau, with respect to the ministerial office, in which they main- 
tain its derivation from the spiritual priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, while Léhe assigns it to direct divine institution. In 
reference also to the Union, and to mixed communion in the 
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Lord’s supper, the Erlangen theologians are not so exclusive 
as Lohe, who is very zealous and energetic, but also prone to 
extremes, and was on the point, some time ago, of leaving the 
Bavarian national church altogether, and following the example 
of the Old Lutherans in Prussia. 

But there is likewise in Erlangen a chair of Reformed theo- 
logy. This was formerly occupied by the venerable Dr Kraft, 
from whom the new awakening of the religious life in Bavaria 
chiefly proceeded, as is thankfully and frankly acknowledged 
by the Lutherans themselves, at least by the candid portion 
of them. His successor was Professor Dr Ebrard, who com- 
menced his course as an academic teacher in Erlangen as 
privat-docent, and afterwards laboured for some years in the 
university of Ziirich. He is without question one of the most 
gifted, learned, and zealous among the younger theologians of 
Germany. In the short space of ten years, he has already 
produced a multitude of books upon the most important sub- 
jects; above all, a critical examination of the Gospel History, 
which is one of the best answers to Strauss and the whole of 
the destructive literature on the Life of Christ; also, a dog- 
matico-historical work on the Lord’s supper, and a work on 
Christian dogmatics, viewed from the stand-point of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. Very recently he has undertaken the 
continuation and completion of Olshausen’s imvaluable com- 
mentary on the New Testament, and has edited besides, since 
1851, a general German Reformed Church Journal. In an 
authorship of such uncommon fecundity, there are unavoid- 
ably many over-hasty expressions, and many things that are 
immature. Still, Ebrard’s productions can by no means be 
ealled superficial. They all give evidence on the contrary of 
solid study, and of a lively, restless, active mind, and are 
almost always instructive and interesting throughout.* 


XI. KIEL. 


Kiel, beautifully situated at the mouth of the Eider, on 
the Baltic Sea, the university of the Duchy of Holstein,— 
which belongs indeed to the kingdom of Denmark, but is 
thoroughly German,—founded in 1665, does not make 
very remarkable*figure in the theological world, but it pos- 
sesses a theological faeulty of extremely respectable and 
worthy men, consisting of Pelt, Liidemann, Thompson, and 
Wieseler, who was not long ago translated thither from Got- 
tingen, and who has acquired for himself enduring credit by 


* Dr Ebrard has recently been removed to Speyer, in the Bavarian Palatinate, to 
fill the office of general superintendent ; and he has ceased for some time back to be 
editor of the “ Reformirte Kirchenzeitung.” ; 
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his two works on the Chronology of the Life of Christ and of 
the Apostolic Age, which are distinguished by profound learn- 
ing and extreme acuteness. At Kiel also is still living the 
venerable Harms, one of the most loveable originals among 
the German clergy,—German to the backbone, a Lutheran 
of the purest water, truly pithy and vigorous, and withal as 
simple as achild. It is well known what an active part he took 
in the revival of faith and church life in Germany by his Ninety- 
five Theses, published at the time of the Reformation jubilee, in 
1817, for which service, taken alone, an honourable place in 
church history is due to him. His “ Pastoral Theology,” which 
is extremely able, but much too original and eccentric to be 
carried out in practice, had its origin in a course of lectures 
which he delivered in the university. 
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XII. ROSTOCK. 


Rostock has been, since 1449, the seat of the university 
of the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg. After a long ra- 
tionalistic slumber, orthodoxy has there recently received 
a new impulse, its form being preponderatingly Lutheran. 
Among the theological professors are to be mentioned Krabbe, 
originally a scholar of Neander, and author of several writ- 
ings in Biblieal dogmatics; Baumgarten, one of the pastors 
expelled from Holstein, a pupil of Hengstenberg, and who 
has commenced a. commentary on the Old Testament, on 
the plan of Olshausen’s on the New, and also author of a 
work which has just appeared on the Acts of the Apostles; 
and the younger Wiggers, who has written a very useful book 
of Ecclesiastical Statistics, and a History of Evangelical Pro- 
testant Missions. The most able of the Mecklenburg theolo- 
gians is Dr Kliefoth, a member of the Supreme Consistory in 
Schwerin, a speculative genius of the Hegelian school, but 
withal a practical churchman, and decidedly orthodox, who 
labours with great zeal in the revival of church life in that 
country, where, however, Romanism has recently made con- 
siderable progress, espeeially among the nobility, by way of a 
natural reaction against the excesses of rationalism, and the 
wild libertinism of the years 1848 and 1849. 


XIII. MARBURG—GIESSEN. 


The university of Marburg, in the Electoral Principality of 
Hesse, was founded, as is well known, in 1527 by that zealous 
promoter of the Reformation, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
and soon after became famous for the ineffectual but interest- 
ing colloquy between the Lutheran and the Swiss Divines, on 
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the subject of the sacramentarian controversy, which took 
place there in 1529. This university was for a long period 
the seat of the German Reformed theology.* At the end of the 
last century it fell into rationalism, but of late it has begun 
again to awaken to a better tendency. The present theological 
faculty. consists of Gildemeister, Henke, Scheffer, Ranke, and 
Heppe. Pity that the talented, learned, and pious Dr H. 
Thiersch, who taught there for several years, has laid down his 
professorship on account of his having embraced Irvingistic 
views—no other course, however, being open to him as an 
honourable man. ; 

In Giessen, the university of the Grand Duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, founded in 1607, the vulgar rationalism has till, 
unfortunately, a decided preponderance, to the great injury of 
the country. The most learned among the professors there is 
Credner, whose Historico-Critical Introduction *to the New 
Testament is a work of merit in many respects. 


XIV. THE SWISS UNIVERSITIES. 


To the German universities, taken in a wider sense, belon 
also the German-Russian university of Dorpat, where formerly 
laboured the excellent and talented Lutheran theologian Sar- 
torius, now member of the consistory of Kénigsberg; likewise 
the German-French university of Strasburg, in Alsace; and 
still more the universities of German Switzerland, at Basle, 
Zurich, and Berne. The last three are all connected with the _ 
Reformed Confession, but they are most intimately interwoven 
with the whole new evangelic theology of Germany, as in fact 
many of the Swiss students study at the German universities, 
or at least finish their studies there; and teachers are called 
both from Germany into Switzerland, and from Switzerland 
into Germany, without any confessional changes being thereby 
introduced. Among the present theologians of German Swit- 
zerland, Dr Hagenbach in Basle, and Dr Lange in Zurich, 
are the most important and the best known; both of them men 
of evangelical faith, rich mental gifts, and extremely amiable 
character. Hagenbach is an excellent church historian of the 
Schleiermacher-Neander school, but, at the same time, in many 
points reminding us of Herder and Hase; and he is distin- 
guished in a high degree by liberal views, a candid judgment, 
a clear, mild, and animated style. Besides a somewhat large 
work on Protestantism, and a Manual of Dogmatic History, 
which has been translated into English, he has written an ex- 
tremely useful Introduction to Theology, and has for several 
years been editor of a church journal for Reformed Switzer- 
_,* That is, the Melancthonian, as distinguished from the strictly Lutheran theology. 
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land. From Lange we have received an extensive work on the 
life of Christ, and a multitude of essays, dogmatical, historical, 
exegetical, and practical. He is a poetical theologian and a 
theological poet,—full of sparkling thoughts, original views, 
thoughtful speculations, and a poetic fancy which spreads over 
the productions of his pen a delightful and stimalating fresh- 
ness, This faculty, however, not unfrequently interferes with 
the logical strictness of his thoughts, and loses itself in the 
region of the clouds. And yet there isa pleasure in following 
so loveable a genius even in his eager aérial journeys into “the 
land of glory;” and hope at least rejoices in the presentiment 
of a future marriage of theology and poesy, of science and art, 
when God shall be seen face to face, amidst the ravishing an- 
thems of the triumphant church in the new heavens and the 
transfigured earth,—where truth and beauty, righteousness 
and peace, holiness and happiness, shall embrace and kiss each 
other for evermore.* 


Art. II].—The True Barrier against Ritualism and Rationalism. 


In that hideous portraiture of heathenism which Paul gives 
in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, we find not 
only a graphic sketch of its vices in detail, but also of those 
‘ radical sins and errors which underlie and produce this mon- 
ster growth. It will be observed, that he attributes to 
heathenism those foul iniquities and worse than brutal abomi- 
nations, the very mention of which shocks all sense of morality 
or decency. But.all those pollutions are uniformly represented 
as flowing from a single cause, viz., renouncing, ignoring, or 
perverting the truth concerning God. Thus verse 21, et seq., 
‘“‘ Because that, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful And changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man Wherefore God also gave them up 
to uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts,” &ec. 
So verse 25, e¢ seqg., “* Who changed the truth of God into a 
lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever. For this cause God gave 
them up unto vile affections,” &c. Now, wherein did this re- 
jection of God and the truth concerning him precisely lie? It 
did not lie in abjuring all belief in a Supreme Divinity, or the 


mi eee Lange has recently been removed to Bonn, to supply the place of Dr 
the, . 
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obligation to render to such Divinity due homage. It did not 
lie in rejecting the whole truth concerning . This would 
have been too monstrous to impose even upon their own sin- 
blinded souls. It was entirely another process. They 
“changed the truth of God intoa lie.” They dia not reject or 
ignore it altogether. This were impossible to rational beings 
made in the image of God, howsoever that image may 
marred by sin. They retained so much as this,—that there 
is a superior order of being, to which men owe h and 
worship, and on whose favour or wrath depends their hap- 
piness or{misery. Is not this vital, fundamental truth? 
Surely. Among the school of modern pantheistic, and we 
know not what other progressives, it would entitle its holder to 
Christian fellowship. Yet they so held this truth as to change 
it into a lie, They denied other associated truths, no less 
vital, which were essential to any right reception of this. 
They ignored or denied the unity, supremacy, independence, 
holiness, truth, spirituality, imfinitude, and perfection of the 
Godhead. They recognised and worshipped God’s creatures 
and works as true divinities. They “chan the glory of 
the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 
So they “worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator.” Thus holding the great truth that there is a Divinity 
which we ought to worship, they changed it into a lie, by re- 
jecting connected truth, and superinducing upon it abominable 
errors. Now, this is the radical and characteristic feature of 
all forms of apostacy from God, Pagan, Mahonietan, infidel, 
of rationalistic, ritualistic, superstitious, and other forms of 
degenerate and apostate Christianity. All kinds of false reli- 
gion rest not on the utter denial of ali truth, but on half 
truths turned into lies by the admixture of positive or negative 
errors. 

Since man is so constituted that he cannot rest long with- 
out some semblance of religion, so the great mass of the 
heathen world, and indeed of all the world who reject or know 
not the gospel, make up their religious system of certain 
truths which, by perversion, are turned into lies. Let us look 
at this momentous fact, in the principal forms in whieh it 
exists, in its causes, and in some of its practical consequences. 

All religious error, the world over, whether mixed with the 
truths of natural religion or of Christianity, and be each 
error greater or less, runs in one of two directions, either 
toward superstition or scepticism; therefore, when mixed 
with and falsifying Christian truth, in the line of ritualism or 
rationalism. Now, there is in each of these grand currents 
which bear along fallen humanity an element of truth, al- 
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though so mixed with error as to be turned into a lie, and as 
to turn all other truths interblended with it into lies. 
Superstition undertakes to propitiate God by rites and cere- 
monies often rigid and austere, and relies on these to ensure a 
good estate with him, while it leaves the heart uncleansed, free 
to indulge its ungodly feelings and evil lusts. The peculiarity 
of superstition is, 1. That it makes religion, or that whereby 
we are made acceptable to God, to consist of ceremonies rather 
than inward moral excellence. 2. It makes a fund of merit 
out of these services, whereby they are conceived to deserve 
the favour of God. 3. It has little regard to their reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness, to their fitness to promote piety or 
honour God, or to their having been commanded or not com- 
manded of him. Superstition, as it is connected with a de- 
generate Christianity, usually clings to the cardinal Christian 
mysteries of the Trinity, incarnation, atonement, original sin, 
regeneration. It shrinks from no mysteries in religion. It 
holds them all often in their utmost completeness. Moreover, 
it rightly holds that God is to be honoured by worship, and that 
he can never be pleased with those who do not render him hom- 
age; and withal, that if God reveals any truth, or commands any 
duty, it is not for us to inquire whether or not it accords with 
the dictates of our own reason. It must be reasonable, whether 
we see how or not, if it emanates from the Supreme Reason. 
But these truths are turned into lies by the error superinduced 
upon them. First, by losing sight of and ignoring, as often as 
is convenient, the great fact that no ceremonies or sacrifices 
can be acceptable to God which he has not himself appointed, 
and that evensuch as he has appointed cannot be pleasing tohim, 
unless offered with a right spirit and pure feelings. Even sacri- 
fice and burnt offering, divinely-appointed services for God’s 
ancient people, he desired not, unless accompanied with a 
broken and contrite spirit. Thus superstition, however earnest 
it may make one, even till he becomes a complete devotee, yet 
substitutes ceremoniesand penances for a humble, penitent, holy 
heart and life. Next it vitiates all these services, however 
otherwise good they may be, by making them meritorious; giv- 
ing them a character of self-righteousness, in derogation of the 
righteousness of Christ, and the ruin of that humility which 
. alone is consistent with right feeling in fallen beings. It 
changes the truth of Christ’s one and only sacrifice into a lie, 
not by denying it, but by making its efficacy dependent upon 
our sacrifices and works. It operates in the same way upon his 
priestly office by making it dependent on the intervention of a 
human priesthood. It overthrows his kingly office, not by deny- 
ing it, but by transferring its exercise to popes, patriarchs, or 
other supposed vicegerents of Him whose name is above every 
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name. It destroys the prophetical office of Christ, not by deny- 
ing it, but by erecting the pope, or church, or councils, into 
infallible expounders of His will, whose decisions all are bound 
to believe and obey, whether they agree or conflict with the 
sacred Word. It subverts the work of the Spirit, not by de- 
nying it, but by making baptism, and other rites administered 
by human hands, the sure and indispensable instruments of 
regeneration, so that men are born to newness of life, not by 
the will of God, but of man. It can grant indulgences to the 
robber or the adulterer, and reward bead-counting, genuflexions, 
and paternosters, with a title to heaven. Admitting that wor- 
ship is due only to God, it can yet encourage creature worship 
to the virgin and departed saints, as those who bear the special 
impress of the Almighty. So does baptised superstition hold 
the truth, at least a great deal of it, yet so hold it in unrighte- 
ousness as to change it into a lie. 

Of this fatally distempered religion, the Pharisee was the 
model type. The scathing delineations of his character, given 
by our Saviour, present the great outlines which are constantly 
showing themselves in all the superstitious forms of apostate 
Christianity. The same slavish precision and punctiliousness 
in observing rites and ceremonies, made to cloak all sorts of 
moral dereliction, are alike flagrant and loathsome in them all. 
Thus the Pharisees tithed mint, anise, and cummin, but ne- 
glected the weightier matters of the law. They devoured 
widow's houses, but for a pretence made long prayers. They 
compassed sea and land to make a proselyte; and when made, 
he was twofold more the child of hell than themselves,. They 
shut up the kingdom of heaven, neither entering in ‘nor 
suffering others to enter in. They built the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnished the sepulchres of the righteous, while 
they were ready to crucify any living teacher of righteousness 
who appeared among them. In short, they were. whited 
sepulchres, glossing over their inward corruptions by an osten- 
tatious ritual. They were precisely what the Papal, Greek, 
Armenian, all apostate, superstitious, hierarchical churches, 
bearing the Christian name, are at this day. Like these, they 
claimed to base their religion on the Word of God. Like these, 
too, they did actually embrace many of its truths. Like these, 
too, they made the Word of God and its holy truths of none 
effect by their traditions. 

Looking now at rationalism, it reaches the same goal, 
though by travelling in a contrary way, as all extremes, start- 
ing in opposite directions from the zenith of God's truth, meet 
in the nadir of soul-destroying error. As its name indicates, 
it enthrones human reason above God’s Word. It repudiates 
or ignores, at all events it will not accept or credit, whatever 
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of the testimonies of God’s Word and principles of Christian 
doctrine it cannot explain into accordance with its own modes 
of reasoning and feeling. That is rationalism which rejects 
any manifest teachings of God’s Word, any plain Christian 
doctrines, because they are repugnant to the judgment or 
feelings of the rejector. It differs from technical infidelity in 
that it regards the Bible as in some sort a revelation from 
God, while infidelity, in the technical sense, discards it as an 
imposture. But it exhibits the spirit, power, and venom of 
infidelity in this, that it will not aecept what the Bible mani- 
festly teaches; not so much because God does not declare it 
to be true, as because, when judged at the bar of its own intel- 
lect and feelings, it ought not to be true, 7. ¢., seems unreason- 
able, or incomprehensible, unworthy of God, or injurious to 
man. 

Following this leading, some go a little way, some a great way, 
and multitudes go all lengths, till they have made havoc with 
every distinctive article of the Christian faith, every thing that 
is either incomprehensible to the narrow, or unpalatable to the 
corrupt mind of man, It is only by a happy inconsistency 
that any who start on this tinok stop short of this dread 
finality. The principle, if good for any thing, is good for 
every thing. If justly applicable to one, it is justly applicable 
to all the doctrines and precepts of the Bible. Nothing can 
arrest this destructive process when once begun, but the potent 
veto of whatever vigour of conscience and purity of feeling yet 
remain in the soul. But whether partial or total, it is in its 
nature, and as far as it goes, one and the same, And it is 
evermore marked by the following features, 

The rationalist acknowledges the Bible to be, in some sense, 
the Word of God, but in no such sense that it is to be deemed 
authority for any doctrine repugnant to his own judgments and 
feelings. He also acknowledges that there is a species of 
truth in the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. He 
will usually receive them, or most of them, at all events, so far 
as their titles are concerned, and generally in somewhat of 
their meaning, discarding, however, so much of them as is 
either deemed to be inexplicable or felt to be unpalatable, ¢. ¢., 
all in them that is distinctively divine and Christian, Ration- 
alism claims to receive them so far as they have truth in them, 
or for substance of doctrine, It would only, forsooth, free 
them of the unwarrantable dogmas in which they have been 
encrusted, which hinder their acceptance and efficacy among 
men; which confirm the prejudice and unbelief of the impeni- 
tent, and embarrass the faith of simple disciples ; which, indeed, 
appear to be affirmed in the Bible, if we interpret it literally, 
and have therefore found their way into the creeds; but which, 
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nevertheless, when adjudged at the bar of what it calls ri 
reason, right feeling, common sense, philosophy, the enlight- 
ened spirit of the age, and we know not what other terms used 
to shroud the same revolt of the unsanctified soul against God 
and his truth, must be condemned as intolerable. In this way 
rationalism declares impossible to be true what God pro- 
nounces true. Yet, like heathenism and Christian ritualism, it 
holds some part of God’s truth, but so denies what is incom- 
prehensible or unpalatable in connection with it as to change 
that truth into a lie. Sometimes it carries this destructive 
process into one class of truths, sometimes into another; and 
once beginning, unless checked, will sooner or later put it 
through them all. 

In illustration of our meaning, take the doctrine of salva- 
tion by Christ. All calling themselves Christians admit 
most surely that this is a true and cardinal article of the 
Christian faith, and still further, that He died for our sins, 
But then how did he die for our sins, and in what sense was 
his death efficacious therefor! The Scriptures, they confess, 
teach that Christ in his sufferings and death catiadel the pun- 
ishment of our sins ; the chastisement of our peace was wu 
him; he became a curse for us; and so they teach that the 
first and immediate object of his sufferings and death was to 
release us from personal punishment, by direct substitution for 
us. But, says the rationalist, this cannot be strictly true. It 
is monstrous to suppose that God could accept the woes of 
innocence in lieu of the woes of guilt, or that he can desire 
any sacrifice or suffering as a condition of reconciliation to a 
sinner who is truly penitent. These scriptural representations 
must be taken, therefore, to be merely figurative, intense, 
hyperbolical, or artistic statements, designed merely to awaken 
pious feeling, and deepen the sense of our extraordinary 
obligations to Christ. He died as a martyr simply, when on 
a benevolent mission to reclaim men to truth and virtue by 
his holy teachings and spotlessexample. This wasthe pri 
and direct object for which he appeared on earth. His death 
was not the primary object, but was merely incidental to 
it, and a signal proof of his devotion to it; just as Paul's 
martyrdom was no direct. object of his mission, but incidental 
to his great object of winning men to God by his holy teachings 
and example. Now, it is true that Christ died as a . 
Is that the only or chief sense in which he died for the sins of 
men? Then is Paul as truly and as much our saviour, our 
redeemer, our atoning sacrifice, as Christ! Thus this most 
vital truth of salvation by Christ is turned into a lie, not by 
rejecting every thing connected with it, but by rejecting what 
is vital in it. We might readily chow, if it were necessary, 
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how a similar process has been applied to the Trinity, incarna- 
tion, justification by faith, original sin, regeneration, election, 
every distinctive doctrine of Christianity, till even in some 
of the most ancient and renowned churches, Puritan and 
Reformed, defections have occurred which retain little beyond 
the principles of natural religion, with Christian titles annexed 
to them. 

We have selected this particular doctrine, because it is the 
very corner-stone of the Christian religion as regards faith and 
practice, and because of late those have arisen, in communions 
nearly allied to us, who are disposed to apply this annihilating 
process to this and other correlate doctrines. Rationalism is 
an extremely insidious as well as dangerous leaven to introduce 
in any degree into our religious reasonings. As the ancient 
Pharisees were the representatives of a divine religion para- 
lysed by being overlaid with superstition, so the Sadducees, who 
denied the resurrection, were the representatives of the same 
religion paralysed by rationalising unbelief. And we shall do 
well to heed the charge of our Saviour and of his holy apostle, 
“Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” “Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not. For a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump.” 

Superstitious formalism turns the truth of God into a lie, not 
so much by believing too little, as by adding to it human 
inventions which spoil it. Rationalism rejects these inyen- 
tions of superstition, and so far is right; but it also rejects 
more or less vital elements of revealed truth, without rejecting 
every feature and ingredient of that truth, and so turns it 
into a lie. 

Moreover, it is true, as rationalism contends, that the truth 
of God is supremely rational, as God himself is the Supreme 
Reason. But it perverts and misapplies the truth, and so turns 
it into a lie. Whatever God is, or does, or ordains, must be 
right, simply because he is perfect, because he is God. To deny 
this is atheism. But does it hence follow, that puny, short- 
sighted, sin-blinded mortals can fathom the divine counsels, and 
completely survey the universe, all time and all space, and deter- 
mine what it is wise and right for Infinite Goodness and Wisdom 
to do, or to pronounce aught false or absurd which God has 
pronounced true? Is God to give an account in any of his 
matters to worms of the dust, or are they competent judges to 
review, annul, or condemn any of his procedures? Never! We 
cannot recognise such a being as our God. Such a being, amen- 
able to, capable of being measured by a race who must first 
become fools that they may be wise, could never be a legitimate 
object of adoration or religious worship. 
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But it is said that He who made the Bible made the human 
mind ; that truth revealed by him through the one channel 
can never contradict truth revealed through the other; that, 
therefore, the Bible cannot reveal any thing contrary to the 
intuitive decisions of the human mind. But to say nothing 
further, What are intuitive decisions of the human mind?— 
those things which the whole race intuitively perceives to be 
true, with as much certainty as they perceive their own exist- 
ence? But this cannot be applicable to the denial of any of 
those great Christian truths which rationalism rejects: for the 
people of God, a multitude whom no man can number, have 
believed them, and thousands have sealed their faith with their 
blood. If any one says that the mysteries of godliness are 
denied by his intuitive convictions, he simply mistakes his own 
sinful prejudices, and the pride of his narrow intellect, for the 
intuitive decisions of the human race. They are truly rational 
who are satisfied to take the attitude of learners, not of judges, 
before the Infinite and Unerring Mind; who take the yoke, and 
learn of Christ. They find that the truth of God, however 
mysterious in some aspects, alone satisfies the wants of their 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual being; that it harmonises with 
divine providence and devout feeling; that all departures from 
it, for the sake of shunning difficulties, do but multiply the 
difficulties they would thus shun, going from labyrinth to laby- 
rinth, “to find no end in wandering mazes lost! 

These two dangerous routes, two principal tracks of the 
broad road which so many travel, have their origin in that evil 
heart and evil conscience which inhere in fallen humanity; a 
heart averse to God and propense to all evil,—a conscience 
charging guilt and threatening the wrath of the Almighty, 
-which is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness. Accord- 
ing as one of these predominates over the other, while neither 
is cleansed by the blood and Spirit of Christ, will the drift of 
the soul be towards either superstition or infidelity, which, 
mixed with Christian truth, respectively become formalism or 
rationalism. So far as the conscience is active and charges guilt, 
so far it will crave some method of appeasing God; and so far 
as the evil heart persists in its love of sin at the same time, it 
will crave some method of propitiating God, which will not 
interfere with its sinful indulgences and idols, but rather sane- 
tifies them. Therefore it will crave superstitious rites and 
ceremonies, hoping to atone by strictness in these things for 
licence in all others. Such are the beggarly elements to which 
mankind in all ages have been driven, who have not bowed to 
Christ’s easy yoke, pacified their consciences through his blood, 
and by faith purified their hearts, thus cleansing them from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
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fear of God. And in this state of mind people will not stop 
to inquire whether the yoke of ritual and hierarchical bondage 
under which they come is reasonable or scriptural. They 
prefer to assume it with a sort of blindness, since they deem 
ignorance the mother of devotion; and if their religion be 
scrutinised too narrowly, it may be found not to serve their 
purpose. “Man,” says a celebrated writer, “cannot renounce 
either his sins or his God.” His evil heart binds him to sin; 
his evil conscience makes him afraid directly to approach, and 
yet afraid altogether to forsake his Maker. Superstition is 
the result. The same causes in other circumstances generate 
rationalism, which usually prevails among those who have 
learned how senseless and worthless rites and ceremonies not 
ordained of God must be, and how vain any rites, even divinely 
authorised, must be, when divorced from: moral purity. In 
these circumstances, what will he whose heart is averse to the 
God of the Bible, but whose conscience will not suffer him 
utterly to break loose from God and Christianity, do? He 
will make God altogether like himself; ¢.¢., he will in a sense 
accept the Bible and Christianity, while yet he will contrive 
to explain away and repudiate so much of them as is repugnant 
to his own unhumbled mind and heart, meanwhile flattering 
himself, and as many others as choose to believe it, that 
he still accepts the substance of the whole; at all events, that 
he accepts enough for the soul’s salvation. This may be true 
in some cases; it certainly is not inothers. But whether true 
or not, he will be sure to think it is so, and to esteem all in 
the highest degree intolerant and bigoted who do not agree 
with him. He can tolerate all forms of religious belief in 
others ; for there is truth hid under them, which he is large- 
minded enough to perceive and acknowledge. He is only 
disturbed when others have not a like charity for his own views, 
when they deem the principles he assails so important that 
they will not receive him within the circle of Christian fellow- 
ship. In its full development, in modern Pantheism, ration- 
alism leads men to avow that they can believe every thing, 
“as many creeds as are offered;” i. ¢., that they in reality 
believe nothing; and this more especially, because it is a radi- 
cal principle with them, that moral evil is a stage in man’s 
training for goodness, and so that in its place it is in itself 
good. As rationalism is essentially negative, denying positive 
truth, instead of having any thing positive itself to propagate, 
so it lives comfortably amid all forms of belief, so long as it is 
itself quietly tolerated It takes no offence, till it is itself 
condemned and disowned. And disowned it must be wherever 
there is a living positive faith, which in its very nature strives 
to live and reign, and overthrow all antagonism to itself. Says 
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M‘Oosh, “ A negation can exist anywhere; it is slippery, easy, 
accommodating ; but that which is positive must have space 
and room, and it would drive out that which resists it.” 

Every man is by nature something of a rationalist and some- 
thing of a ritualist, for every man is by nature sinful, and so 
guilty, blind, averse to holiness and truth, which yet his con- 
science will not suffer him utterly to repudiate. So long as the 
best of men are imperfectly sanctified, so long they will need 
to watch, lest some residuum of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Saddueees still work within them, to turn them from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, The difference between those who, 
calling themselves Christians, respectively belong to Christ 
and Antichrist, is often not that one class holds fundamental 
truths which the other rejects, or that one class holds errors 
while the other is free from error; but that the one class, what- 
ever may be their errors, hold them in such proportion and 
subordination to the truth as not seriously to impair its in 
rity, vitality, and authority, while the other hold errors of sue 
magnitude and in such admixture with the truth as to | pocr se 
it, and turn it into alie. This criterion will hold good even of 
those merely speculative believers of the most orthodox creeds, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness; for all these discern 
not, and of course believe not in that divine beauty of spiritual 
truths which alone can attract the heart. So, rejecting what 
is most vital and essential in them, they turn the truth of God 
into a lie, 

It follows from all this, that an individual, or a communion, 
may cling to fundamental saving truth and hold fast the Head, 
while yet weakening and deforming, but not destroying that 
faith, by manifold errors and ‘* doubtful disputations; ” and, on 
the other hand, that the truths of the gospel may be held in name 
and in a sense, but so held with superincumbent fatal errors as 
to be utterly subverted. Hence the plausible and universal 
plea of heretics, that they hold so many precious truths in 
common with the orthodox that they ought not to be disfellow- 
shipped, or that by spreading a drag-net through Christian 
literature, they can fish up nearly the whole brood of their own 
heresies, one here and another there, is of no account. The 
question, Ought not those who hold in common a great number 
of fundamental truths to walk together? is too much loaded 
with ambiguity to admit logically of an unqualified affirmative 
or negative answer. Like many other questions ad captandum, 
put by partizan seiolists in ethics and divinity, we can only 
answer them safely after the manner of the old theologians in 
such cases, neither yea nor nay, but distinguimus. The mere 
theist holds a great deal of precious fundamental truth ; is he, 
therefore, to be recognised as.a Christian? The Socinian holds 
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‘a great deal more in common with us, albeit he denies that our 
Lord is God, and hath purchased the church with his own 
blood ; shall he then be brought within the sacred circle of 
Christian fellowship? The Papists hold vastly more, even most 
of the distinctively Christian mysteries; shall they then be 
countenanced as true Christians who turn the truth of God into 
a lie, by making all grace dependent on the intervention and 
pleasure of the priesthood for its efficacy, substituting ceremo- 
nies for holiness, and making all subservient to hierarchical 
domination? Or suppose that all else be held “ according to 
the straitest sect,” but that vicarious atonement, or spiritual 
regeneration, or eternal punishment, be contemptuously abjured, 
does, or does not, one such heresy so derange all associated 
truths as to turn them, either at once or ere long, into a lie? 
There can be but one answer to these questions in the light of 
Scripture, history, or logic. It is possible out of a hundred 
related facts to state all accurately, only omitting a single one, 
and by that omission to falsify all the rest. What sort of an 
account would he give of man who should state every thing 
truly about him, except simply that he has a moral nature, or, 
stating this, should ignore its fallen state? The question then 
in these cases is, not merely how many and what truths others 
hold in common with us, but whether they so held them, or 
other things in connection with them, as virtually to neutralise 
them. In our present imperfect and fallible state, there surely 
is a broad field in which Christians must agree to differ. But 
there is another sacred enclosure which cannot be invaded. 
To reject the fundamental doctrines of Christianity is to 
reject Christianity. Here there can be no compromise. It is 
well, the very instincts of the gracious soul demand it, that 
those who have hereunto attained, and agree in holding the 
Head, should walk by the same rule, and combine their strength 
in a common cause against a common foe. In this behalf, 
and pro hac vice, they may well forget their differences, justly 
feeling that their points of agreement are vastly more impor- 
tant than their points of difference. When the friends of God 
summon us to associations of this sort for the purpose of 
promoting our common Christianity, but not of protecting its 
impugners, we hear their voice, for it is not the voice of a 
stranger, but of the true Israel. Then will we gather to the 
“sacramental host of God’s elect.” But how often do heretics 
and reckless innovators make the welkin ring with the same 
watchwords, for the manifest purpose of screening their heresies 
and arts from detection and exposure! These we will not hear; 
for although the voice be the voice of Jacob, the hands are 
the hands of Esau. 

As we have seen, the truth is turned into a lie by being incor- 
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porated with positive or negative errors which produce the 
transmutation. It is a necessary consequence, that the surest 
defence against and remedy for this fatal tendency, is to hold 
and teach the truth as it is in Jesus, in its utmost fulness and 
simplicity; for all parts of the system of divine truth mutually 
support and brace each other. The removal of any part, thére- 
fore, although it be not the foundation, weakens and imperils 
the whole edifice. This must be so, as God is its author. It 
is so, as all experience testifies. We are persuaded that such 
could be shown, historically and logically, to have been the 
effect of losing faith in doctrines so remotely connected with 
Christian experience as the imputation of Adam’s sin, and the 
scriptural idea of the church. Therefore, whatever connec- 
tions we may form, for promoting our common Christianity, 
with those who cannot yet digest the strong meat of what is 
peculiar to the system called Calvinistic, we must not in any 
wise fetter our liberty to maintain them boldly in every appro- 
priate sphere. To, bind ourselves not to teach all things 
whatsoever Christ hath commanded us, is treason to him and 
his truth, therefore, to our common Christianity. We sum up 
all in the celebrated aphorism of Augustine:—Jn necessariis 
unitas; in non necessariis Libertas; in omnibus caritas. 





Art. IV.—Spirituality of the Book of Job, as exhibited ina - 
Commentary on Chapter XIV., examined in connection with 
other Passages. 


THE chief point of interest in this portion of Holy Writ is 
found in the touching interrogatory contained in the fourteenth 
verse,—If a man die, shall he live again? It was to be ex- 
pected that the unevangelical or Grotian class of commen- 
tators would give the least spiritual view of this and other 
similar passages. Critics of this kind generally profess to be, 
beyond all other expositors, free from any bias that may lead 
to results not sanctioned by the most legitimate principles of 
hermeneutics. And yet it may be maintained, that even they, 
with all their boasted claims to fairness and freedom from 
prejudice, do actually start with a prejudged theory, which 
modifies, controls, and, in many cases, suggests the very inter- 
pretations on which they so strongly insist as arising directly 
from the usus loquendi, or strict philological examination of the 
text. 

They too, we maintain, have their prejudged theory. rea 
start with the assumption that neither the writer of the 
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of Job, whoever he may have been, nor the age, nor the coun- 
try in which he lived, could have had any idea of a future, 
separate, spiritual state of existence, much less of any future 
judgment, much less of any resurrection of the body, and still 
less of any Divine Redeemer to appear in the flesh. 

By the light of this theory, opposed as it is to what we 
know of the most ancient nations mentioned in profane his- 
tory, must its advocates, of course, decide all questions of 
probability. When, therefore, they meet with passages, 
which, as far as grammatical interpretation is alone concerned, 
may present either a spiritual or a naturalistic aspect, accord- 
ing to the side from whence they are viewed, such interpreters 
do not hesitate to adopt the latter as the most easy, the most 
obvious, the most in accordance with what they assume to be 
the usus loquendi of the writer, and of the age in which he 
lived. What makes this, in some respects, the more strange, 
is the fact, that such an unevangelical view is held the more 
firmly by those who insist upon bringing down the date of the 
book to the latest period,—even to the time when, according 
to another of their favourite theories, the Jews themselves 
began to learn the doctrine of a future life from the nations 
among whom they had been led captive. These nations, too, 
they can believe, had long been in possession of it, whilst the 
chosen people of God had never risen above the grossest ma- 
terialistic belief in our merest animal existence, and had never 
exhibited the least trace of that which forms the first essen- 
- tial element of spiritual religion. 

We may keep very far from that extreme which finds al- 
most any doctrine of the New Testament in the book of Job, 
and yet believe, both from external and internal evidence, that 
it manifests a higher spirituality than has generally been con- 
ceded to it. The internal evidence of this kind may be con- 
cisely presented under three heads :— 

Ist. Its pure moral theism, embracing such sublime views of 
the divine purity, holiness, and uncompromising righteousness, 
as have never, in any other age or country, been found asso- 
ciated with materialism in respect to man. 

2d. The positive doctrine of a spiritual world, as presented 
in the introductory chapters ; and to which we may rightly at- 
tach a similar inferential scholium, namely, that the belief in 
angels, or sons of God, and ministering spirits, and evil demons, 
has never since been found joined with that remaining dogma 
of the Sadduceean creed which denies a separate spiritual life 
of the human soul. 

3d. The revelation of an antagonism going on in this spiri- 
tual world for the trial of our moral integrity ; which repre- 
sentation necessarily suggests the correlative idea of some 
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great beneficent heavenly power contending on our behalf 
against the evil adversary, thus making probable what have 
been regarded as Job’s allusions to a Redeemer, or Messiah, 
and also rendering easy of belief the supposition that he 
sometimes speaks of deliverances connected with another state 
of existence. 

Under these general heads we would briefly present a few 
introductory inferences, which the’ reader is desired to keep 
in mind throughout the whole of the following interpretation. 
The true key of the poem, we assume, is most naturally to be 
sought in the first two chapters. Nothing could seem at first 
view, and on almost any view, to be fairer than such a posi- 
tion as this; and yet it has been strangely overlooked by 
almost all who have written on the book. In these introdue- 
tory chapters, there can be no doubt of an intention to bring 
before the mind, in some way, vivid ideas of invisible or 
spiritual beings, and of a spiritual world. This would seem 
clear enough as a fact in itself, whatever we may think of the 
manner of making the representation,—whether we regard it 
as subjective or objective, as mythical or real. The poem 
most strikingly commences with the supernatural, the super- 
human, and the unearthly. It also most impressively closes 
in the same remarkable manner. It is not easy, therefore, nor 
natural, to suppose that the intervening parts suddenly lose 
every trace of this character, and have reference only to earthly 
trials, earthly retributions, earthly vindications of the divine 
justice, and contain only a sort of Confucian morality, pre- 
senting the merest earthly manifestations of man’s fie st 
accountabilities. Again, it is hard to believe that the writer 
meant to represent the great evil spiritual being as playing so 
important a part in these impressive opening scenes, and then 
that there should be not the least allusion to him in any thing 
that follows. Among all other manifestations of religious be- 
lief, or in all other mythologies (to use a favourite p of 
the unevangelical school), the doctrine of a spiritual world, in- 
habited by good and bad spiritual agents, has ever existed in 
conjunction with the idea of a surviving and separate future 
life for the human spirit. And so, on the other hand, as far as. 
we can historically trace its effects, either as a philosophical 
or a popular tenet, a denial of such a separate and surviving 
human principle, or, in other words, materialism in respect to 
man, has ever, and, from the very nature of the connection be- 
tween the two dogmas, must ever ally itself with some species 
of atheism in respect to the wniverse. We do not believe that a 
pure moral theism, especially so sublime an + of it as is 
exhibited in the Psalms and in the book of Job, could exist 
for one century among a people who had no such belief in the 
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soul as a separate essence surviving dissolution. Such a 
theism could have no moral sustaining power, and would inevit- 
ably soon sink down into a pantheistic impersonal naturalism. 
In the view we have thus presented of the book, it would 
indeed be, what it has so often been styled without much 
meaning,—a grand drama, or rather epic,—a most sublime 
poetical representation, in which revelation withdraws the cur- 
tain from one scene in that universal battle (uayn dédvaros) be- 
tween good and evil, and between good and evil powers, which 
has been going on from the creation. In this sacred Iliad, 
if we may so speak of it, the field of the strife may be said to 
lie in the hopes, and fears, and faith of the tempted sufferer. 
The prize of victory is his moral integrity, in view of all the 
influences that might be brought to bear upon it both from 
the good and evil department of the spiritual or superhuman 
world. There is a more than Homeric grandeur of conception 
here. The aac proposed in this spiritual dyéy is something 
far transcending that of the ordinary heroic. 
Odx, iseniov, odds Borin, 
GAAS wtpl YIXHY udpravra: abavdros,” 
Again, this grand conflict necessarily suggests the idea of two 
chief antagonistic powers essentially pertaining to it. In re- 
spect to one of these, the introduction, or argument of the 
poem, leaves no doubt. It is Satan, the old adversary, the 
enemy of man, the accuser, who is represented as roving to 
and fro in the earth, in search of the victims of his never- 
sleeping malice.t Who then can be the other but HE, who, 
as we have good reason to believe, is repeatedly alluded to 
throughout the book? Who else can it be but Satan’s ancient 
and everlasting opponent,—the Only Begotten among the 
Sons of God,—the Angel of the Presence,—the Guardian 
Angel of the people of God in all ages,—the Goel, or the 
Near Kinsman,—the Angel Mediator,—the Interpreter,—the 
Witness on high,—the Friend of man,—the Divine Redeemer, 
whose incarnation was promised away back in the very be- 
ginning of the roll of revelation—HE whose delight had 
ever been with the sons of men, rejoicing always in the habitable 


* An accommodation or rather elevation of Homer. Iliad xxii. 161. 

+ It would certainly be very strange, as we have said, that Satan should never 
again be alluded to after the opening chapters, or that there should be no intimation 
of Job’s having any belief or knowledge of the evil being who was the immediate 
cause of all his miseries. We therefore think that there are such allusions in re- 

eated instances, especially in those agonising speeches in which the tempted sufferer 
is supposed to utter such violent and even blasphemous declarations against his 
Maker, but which, in reality, may have been directed against his tormenting adver- 
sary! Of such a nature may be regarded those in chap. xvi. 9-14. In verse 11, he 
would seem to have in his mind’s eye a company or legion of mocking fiends,—They 
have gaped upon me with their mouth, &c. In this verse 11, oy, instead of un- 
godly, may be rendered, The evil one ; and when thus viewed, com it with chap. 
i. 12, ii.6. How natural then the transition to The Friend on High, ver. 19. 
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parts of our earth—HE whose theophany, at some future 
period, was the theme of obscure tradition all over the eastern 
world,— HE in whom (unless we are to discard the express 
testimony of the very men commissioned by our Lord for the 
very purpose of declaring the truth respecting himself) the most 
ancient. patriarchs did, in some shadowy, it may be, and yet 
consoling form, hope and believe. 


Ver. 1. "Ys ar DIS,—Man of woman born. An expression, - 
as Rosenmiiller well observes, used to denote the frailty of our 
physical origin—de infirmo stipite. The same idea, ch. xv. 14, and 
xxv. 4, How shall man be just unto God? and how shall he be clean 
that is born of woman? See Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28, ysvmro/ 
yuvaixav, There are circumstances which have. ever attended 
the first introduction of man into this fallen world, that seem 
to give peculiar emphasis to the expression which introduces 
this wailing lamentation over the weakness and darkness of 
our physical humanity. Whether a part of the primal curse 
or not, there are scenes of anguish attending the human birth, 
and even of revolting deformity, which seem to await no other 
physical generation. They can only be alluded to, and our 
meaning cannot be better expressed than in the words of Plu- 
tarch’s comment on the Iliad xvii. 446. 

Ob piv yap ri wou iorly siZupamrtpor avdpis 

Ldvrwy, toca vs yaar ioiaveits os xed tpaes. 
On which the philosopher remarks: Todro ob ebderas AG ywv— 
obdiv yap tori oprwe dress, od caropov, ovds yumviv, oud’ Gmoppov, ovdt 
puiapiv, wg AvOpwaros ev youats bpwmwevogy @ pmivw oyeddv ovde xabapay 
tdwxev sig Dag dddv 9 Qbaig, GAR’ alwurs weQupmévos, “xal Abdpou sepi- 
Thews, xl Qovevomeve marrov i yewawéyw sorxag.—(Plutarch De 
Amore Prolis.) ? 

DD. I¥P,— Short of days—brevis dierum, 21 Y3¥,—Full of com- 
motion or excitement. Jerome: Repletus multis miseriis. From 
the cradle to the grave, one scene of excitement and unrest. 

Ver. 2, 28% 83° P'S2,—He cometh forth like a flower. The 
desponding mourner views man here solely in his physical rela- 
tions. The allusion is to his mother earth. He cometh forth- 
from her bosom and soon returns to it again. The term ®¥ 
also strikingly suggests a sort of scenic or phantasmagoric re- 
presentation, as though the brief human existence were a 
mere transitus,—a coming out from a dark past eternity, and 
a rapid passing in to a darker still to succeed. There is this 
thought, Eccles. vi. 4, 12. 122 €3 5373 °>,—He cometh in with 
vanity, and he departeth in darkness, and his name shall be 
covered with darkness. He comes forth from one 52, or 
hidden state, flits swiftly across the narrow isthmus of time, 
VOL. IIL—NO. XI. 3D 
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and seems to be lost in the great obiy that follows. _In con- 
trast with such a view, God is said to be Day Wi DYE, ab 
eternitate ad eternitatem, or as the LX X. express it, Ps. xe., 
md rot alavog xual Ems rod aidvos od ef. 
sinyn No S¥3 M3", He flecth like a shadow, and abideth not. 
The Greek poets are so full of these two most simple yet ex- 
pressive comparisons, that we hope to be pardoned im pre- 
senting them at some length, although but little necessary by 
way of interpretation of a passage which so interprets itself 
to the conscious human sentiment. It is well to bring out 
comparisons of this kind, because they present a species of 
laiguage which is confined to no one age or aspect of the 
world. It dates from the fall; it is found abundantly in the 
Scriptures—(See Ps. ciii. 15, xe. 5; Job. vii. 9, xiii. 12, &¢.) 
—and in all the most ancient reminiscences of our world. 
This universal wailing cry could only have proceeded from 
some deep impression of a fall, from some consciousness of a 
strangely perverted condition, in which all the hopes and fears 
of the soul, its reminiscences of some heavenly origin, its con- 
viction of a deeper inner life, and of the high moral importance 
of its relations to the divine government, seem ‘ever in strange 
contrast with its sense of the inadequacy, and inefficiency, 
and dream-like nature of its outward phenomenal existence. 
We find it in Homer, in the midst of all that pride of martial 
and heroic inspiration which would seem the farthest removed 
from any such humiliating confession of human insignificance. 
Oin wep QUAAWwY yeVEH, ToItds xa) apr. 
Burra ve piv o” avspwos yaptidis iss, AAW 3s9 Jan 
Tnrsbowon piss tapos D imuyiyveras dpn. 
“Qs avdpav yarn, Huty Quer, nd awrornys. 
(liad vi. 146.) 
We might almost translate Homer here by David, and give a 
version of the passage in the very words of the Psalmist: 
Frail man (P28), as grass are his days; as the flower of 
the field, so he flowrisheth. The wind passes over it and it is 
gone, and the place thereof knoweth it no more. 

The other comparison of the flitting shadow is stifl more 
common. Man, says the writer of the 39th Psalm, walks 
in a shadow (Do), a shade, an image, a land of unreality. 
Watts, in his beautiful yet somewhat inaccurate version, has 
made it more conform to the idea of the present passage :— 

“See the vain race of mortals move 
Like shadows o’er the plain.” 

A more striking resemblance may be found in the Ajax of 
Sophoeles, 125 :—- 

“Opa yep tutis obdiv syras HAAS WARY 
wr’, drormsp apesy, 4 xovPny ZKIAN. 
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The same, Euripides’ Medea, 1224 :— 


Ta Sunra B ob vdy wpurey hyoja: BKIAN, 


So again, in the Agamemnon of Aischylus, 1327. 
id Bpirsia wpdypac’ tbruxdovern py 
BKIA .eis dy epireecs: si i Bueruyei, 
Bodais bypwcawy oxiyyos wArew ypagsy. 
which may be paraphrased—*“ Human tife, when prosperous, 
is such a shadow that even a shadow may turn it” (or rather, 
“a picture which a shadow may spoil,” as it js admirably ren- 
dered ‘by Professor Felton, in his edition of the Agamemnon), 
“but adversity, like a sponge, blots out every lineament,”—that 
is, reduces again fo utter darkness the visionary representa- 
tion of human life, which gleamed ‘but for a moment, to disap- 
pear in the greater obscurity. 
In like manner, Pindar, Pyth. Od. viii. Last Epod. 
"Emdpespor’ ci 06 ws 5 ci ot eis; 
SKIAZ bvap dvbpwaos— 










































Of a similar-kind, although with somewhat different imagery, 
is Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1186, .or that most striking passage, com- 
mencing— 

ia yea) Bporay, 
as imas lou nal $d wn- 
Bir Zirvas trapmar. 
. Even the light-hearted Aristophanes joins in the wailing 
strain, and writes in one passage almost every epithet descrip- 
tive of the frailty, transitoriness, dream-like, shadowy nature 
of human life,— 
“Ays In Pdew Aiders &pavestsios STAAQN TENEA preoespeet, 
brsyodeavits, tAdopara ender, ZKIOEIAEA vA’ dusenrd, 
darivs iPnutgio, rxragi Bearel, dviggs EAKEAONEIPOI, 
(Birds, 686.) 
™2,— It fleeth swiftly. The image or shadow intended is 
doubtless that of a cloud or vapour (xarvwi oxia, Soph. Antig. 
1170), which seems to pass so swiftly over the plain, and whic 
never for a montent stands (703) or keeps the same posi- 
tion, but is ever passing away, as some of the old Ionic ma- 
terialists said of all things,—ovde tornns—ardvera wdvrws xive?rou. 
It is certainly true of man physically, and of the whole physi- 
cal system. It standeth mot, but is ever passing away. It re- 
minds us of Paul’s most solemn declaration, “The fashion of 
this world (its sxjwa, figure, outline, phenomenal being) passeth 
.away;” it abideth or standeth not. : 
Ver. 3. nova, — Upon such an .one,—on such a being, sp 
frail, so transient,—on such a fleeing shadow, coming out of - 
darkness.and going into darkness, dost thou open thine eye! 
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The expression may be taken in bonam vel in malam partem. An 
example of the formermay be found Zech. xii.4. Here, however, 
it is to be regarded as having the latter sense. It is the eye of 
justice, the ixdimoy Supa of the Grecian drama. This is deter- 
mined by the succeeding clause: 72¥ DMO NIN ‘NN),—And- 
bring me into judgment with thee? Compare Job vii. 8, Thine 
eye ts upon me, and I am not; that is, I cannot endure it. ‘In 
reference to the same idea, God is called the watcher of men, 
Job vii, 20, as the word 7¥) there should be rendered, in- 
stead of preserver. 

There is no mode of expression which varies more, accord- 
ing to the accompanying conception or aspect in which it is 
viewed, than this kind of impassioned interrogatory. Under 
each such aspect, it admits of a widely different answer ; 
and this, too, varies very much according to our view of the 
emphatic point of the question. Thus, there may be here 
imagined a threefold latent response. It may be the strong 
negative—minime vero—which Rosenmiiller and Mr Barnes so 
unhesitatingly regard as the true answer intended to the famous 
question, verse 14; and it would be difficult to say why this 
positiveness would not be as much warranted in the one case 
as in the other. The same negative answer, too, would vary 
much, according as we regarded the emphasis of the inter- 
rogatory as concentered on the object, or the action, or the 
agent :—lIs it SUCH AN ONE that thou bringest, &c. Again— 
Dost THOU bring such an one into judgment with thee? Or, 
thirdly—Dost thou bring such an one into JUDGMENT with 
thee? Is he an object not merely of thy general physical 
providence, like other insignificant parts of the creation, but 
also of a moral contest, and dost thou judge the actions of 
this brief temporal being by laws and principles eternal in 
their nature and their sanctions? In one case, and according 
to one assumption, the supposed negative answer would be 
the strongest affirmation that man was not wholly such an one 
as had been described, and which description was doubtless 
intended as true of him, considered in his mere physical rela- 
tions. It would be equivalent to asserting that there really 
is something more than this physical aspect to be taken into 
our entire estimate of humanity, however ill-defined may have 
been the conceptions of the interrogator respecting it. Again, 
on the assumption that man is wholly such an one, the same 
supposed answer would be a denial that God attaches import- 
ance to his moral conduct; or, in other words, that the good 
or evil that befel him had any thing to do with any moral 
considerations. An assumed affirmative would give rise to a 
similar variety in the statement of its bearings. So also the 
question itself, as a whole, takes different aspects, from a con- 
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sideration of the state of mind from whence it may be sup- 
posed to have emanated. It may be regarded, if we choose 
to take the lowest view, as the language of one who has no 
doubt of the mere animality of the human condition. It may 
be, on the other hand,*the mode in which the clearest faith 
expresses its assurance that man has a higher being, and is 
related to a higher world of truth than would seem from the 
contemplation of his mere phenomenal existence. It may, 
again,—and to this middle view the whole aspect of the 
passage forces us,—be rather a musing soliloquy, than any 
strong expression of belief or disbelief. It may be the lan- 
guage of one seeking to invigorate a desponding faith; or of 
surprise at some great conception which passes through the 
mind, seeming for the moment too great to be entertained, 
and yet too intensely solemn and interesting to be rejected. 
Can it be that man has no higher destiny than this? Why, 
then, should God bring him into judgment? 

Ver. 4. The same train of thought may be regarded as pur- 
sued in the succeeding verse : SOW TiN jAY~>,— Who can bring 
purity out of impurity ? How can holiness, or moral excellence, 
be derived from so low a state, from such a mere physical 
existence? How can any moral relations be at all connected 
with such a being? 

We need not suppose that there passed through the mind 
of Job just such a development of this thought as would now 
result from viewing man in the clearer light which Christianity 
and an improved philosophy have shed upon his moral exist- 
ence. Still may we believe that in this musing of the spirit, 
the ground of the developed thought was there, and that in 
that germ was contained, potentially, all that will be ever 
brought out in its highest and most perfect manifestation. In 
reading and interpreting Holy Writ, we are ft shut up to 
the precise measure of the conception, as it may have darkl 
existed in the mind of the ancient writer or speaker throug 
whom any parts have been transmitted to us. To put our- 
selves just in their position,—according to what some have 
styled the great law of Biblical hermeneutics,—would be to 
forget that inspired revelation was actually, in some high 
sense, the product of the Eternal Spirit, and that, therefore, 
its fulness of meaning cannot be wholly bounded by the inade- 
quate conceptions of those who were used as the medium of 
its utterance. Some check, of course, must be interposed to 

extravagant and false interpretations; and this is found in 
the safe eye that the law above mentioned must be care: 
fully applied to limit and define the external and internal cir- 
cumstances attending the origin of the thought, and the true 
conditions under which it was first given forth. These must 
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éertainly be regarded as indicative and regulative of its true 
nature, if not of its extent, and as presenting the true germ 
of subsequent development,-—by the nature of the thought we 
mean, whether it is moral or physical, whether it has respect 
alone to animal and earthly, or to mbral and spiritual rela- 
tions, even though it be but the merest glimmering view of 
them, in their most germinal aspects. But when this has 
been carefully determined, then we are to make a distinction, 
—and.a most important distinction it is,—between the thought 
or idea, which may be expanded ad infinitum, and the inade- 
quate conception by which it may have been at first represented, 
or by which it may afterwards have been measured, according 
to the varying knowledge, or capacities, or circumstances of 
human readers. The former, in the largest extent to which 
it can be carried by finite faculties, and even far beyond them, 
may be regarded as the mind of the Spirit. This may be 
taken as the true word, in a sense as real, and as much in- 
tended by the Author of the inspired volume, as the more 
limited view of its meaning which may have attended its first 
utterance recorded in the Bible,—we may even say, in a sense 
still more real and true, rising higher and higher (after hav- 
ing been thus grounded in a true hermeneutical foundation, 
as the security against cabalistical, mystical, or visionary inter- 
pretations), according to the reader's spiritual-mindedness, or 
his communion with that Spirit of truth through whom all 
ypag) Isérveverog was given to mankind. In other words, we 
are bound to get at the sacred writer's true thought, as distin- 
guished from every other, and as built upon the true historical 
or hermeneutical sense of the passage; but then we are not 
to be limited by his measurement of the thought, or to take his 
objective ao as the full interpretation of his own idea, 
so as to regafd this eonception and nothing more as sear 
alone the word, or as all. that God intended to say to the chure 
through him. The thought has a true existence per se, for all 
mind, and independent of the particular mind through which 
it is originally given. Whatever soul possesses it, even with 
the feeblest conception, may, in one sense, and a most real 
sense, be said to have it all; and yet it may be far more fully 
developed in one mind than in another,—far more fully deve- 
loped, it may be sometimes, in the mind of the scholar than in 
‘that of the teacher, in the mind of the reader than in that of 
the author, in the mind of the humblest gospel-enlightened’ 
student of the Bible, than as it presented itself to some of 
those holy men through whom God imparted his primitive 
embryo revelations im the earliest periods of our race. 

Such a germ we conceive to be presented here: The thought 
would seem to have respect to our moral relations, and to be 
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capable of immense expansion. It affirms that we are not beings 
of a day, by seeming to ask, What would such have to do with 
the ETERNAL principles of moral obligation? How can moral 
purity be deduced from a merely animal or physical existence ? 

hese ideas may have just gleamed upon the mind of Job, 
under circumstances so adapted to the springing forth of their 
germ, and then have passed away again as rapidly into the 
gloom of his despondency, Yet still it may be maintained, 
that they are not only consistent with the context, but suit it 
the best of any answer that, may be implied to his impassioned 
imagination. Oompare the similar language, Job yii. 17-19, 
What is man, that thou shouldest magnify him? (that is, make 
his action of great moral account), or that thou shouldest set thy 
thought intently upon him? that thou shouldest visit him every 
morning, and try = every moment? So also the closing yerses 
of the chapter just preceeding, Wouldat thow frighten the driven 
leaf? wouldst thou chase the withered stubble ? "hat thou shouldest 
write bitter things against me, and make me inherit the sins of 
my youth? If he is such an one, why shouldst thoy make him 
an object of thy constant providence, and bind him by the laws 
of thine eternal justice ! 

There is here an expressive force in the sudden change of 

the person, so common in the Hebrew—And bring ME into 
judgment with thee. By this the speaker, without any new de- 
claration, fixes attention upon himself, as the being whose 
frail physical life seems connected with sych wondrous moral 
and providential relations. It is also important, in a herme- 
neutical point of view, as striking evidence of the soliloquising 
nature of the whole chapter. 
_ Ver, 5. D0, decided, decreed ; literally, cut short, It con- 
tains the same etymological metaphor with the Latin decide 
and Greek cuvriuvw. There is a continuance of the same train 
of thought in the style of expostulation, strongly implying 
that this is not all of human destiny: Jf his days are deter- 
mined ; if the number of his months are with thee; tf thou hast 
made a decree which he cannot pass ; if this indeed be so, and 
this is the whole of man, then— 

Ver. 6. "22 MYY,— Look away from him. It is to be con- 
trasted with the expression above, On such an one dost thow 
open thine eyes? Compare Job vii. 19, How long will i be 
that thow look not away from me? Also Isa. xxii. 4, and 
Ps. xxxix. 14 (in Hiphil), with the same sense and in a simi- 
lar connection, Avert thine eye from me, that I may enjoy myself 
before I go henee and be no more. 

21M,—And let him cease,—let him rest. ‘The same word is 
used below (ver. 8) of the tree. This, and the meaning re- 

quired Ps. xlix. 9, seems to show that something more expres- 
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sive is intended here, and would justify the paraphrastic ren- 
dering that has been given—ut desinat esse ac vivere. Take 
from him thine eye of judgment, and let him die (or, that he 
may die), that he may (at length) enjoy like a hireling his day. 
See also the use of the verbal adjective 717, Ps. xxxix. 5, 
Let me know the measure of my days, "28 7772. From the 
same idea comes the noun 773, as used in the lamentation of 
Hezekiah, Isa. xxxviii. 11, J shall no more look upon men when 
I am with the inhabitants of Hedel,—namely, the place of rest, 
or cessation from all that occupies men in the land of the liv- 
ing. So also in Greek, amoAjyw and drédnkig are used for 
death or the decline of life. 
Ver. 7. For there is hope of a tree, that if it be cut down, it will 
again spring up—"?™. Few words in Hebrew. are more 
difficult to translate than this, so as to give its true spirit in 
many places, by any one English term. It is rendered, to change, 
to pass through, to pass away, to perish, to disappear—pertit, 
preteriit, abit, transiit, evanuit, also reviruit. Its Hiphil 
and Kal senses are very much alike. In its most primary and 
general sense it may be defined as meaning, to pass from one 
state to another ; hence ever including the idea of phenomenal 
change, whether from life to death, or from death to life. Thus, 
it may mean to perish, or pass off from the organised to the 
unorganised ; also the contrary, from the unorganised to the 
organic state,—to revive, or be renewed. Along with the idea 
of change, there is also generally implied that of suddenness. 
Thus, as it is used in Kal, Job iv. 15, where it is rendered, 
* A spirit passed before my face,” there is evidently intended 
something more than that mere motion which might have 
been expressed by "29. There seems to be denoted one of 
those flitting and unaccountable transitions which are so com- 
mon in dreams, and which we find it so difficult to define 
in language, or even to explain to our own thoughts— 
*“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” In its 
Hiphil sense of renewal or substitution, it admirably expresses 
the transition intended in this place, and described more fully 
in the two subsequent verses. For a parallel use of the word, 
see Ps. xe. 6. 

Ver. 9. DD OM. Rendered, From the scent of water. . More 
properly, from the breath; or, more correctly still, from the 
inhalation of water ; referring to the absorption of moisture 
through the fibres of the roots, which, in respect to the plant 
or tree, may be regarded as somewhat analogous to lungs in 
the human body To preserve this analogy, water is treated 
as the breath of vegetable life; and thus it is said to revive, 
to breathe again—dvarLixen, to live a new life, whilst-— 

Ver. 10. Man dies, and loses the vital energy ; man exhales 
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(ixspbye), or gives up his breath, and where is he? Misa 
word which seems evidently derived from the action it repre- 
sents—expiravit, efflavit ; like the Greek xan, or xag, in xdéarw, 
xaégw, whence the Homeric phrase xexapnéra Ibu0v,—gasping 
forth one’s soul ; see Iliad v. 698; Odyssey v. 468; hence the 
noun xaavus, Eolic xdéaos, breath; also xdavs, and. the Latin 
vapor. On the same resemblance are built our English words 
gape,and gasp. 
wom. This word is rendered, actively, to subdue, bring 
low ; passively, to be subdued. The primary sense seems to be, 
to weaken, or render powerless ; or, intransitively, to become power- 
less. In Joel iv. 10, we have the derivative adjective, in the 
same sense of debilis, weak—without energy. This seems well 
adapted to the context here. Its position after ") is some 
evidence that it means a state or process posterior in nature 
and time to dissolution,—something which follows death, and 
which therefore cannot be referred to the sickness or debili- 
tation which precedes it. The rendering of our common ver- 
sion—wastes away—as though referring to the body in the 
grave, has nothing to warrant it in any other application of 
the word. We cannot help regarding it as having here very 
much such a sense as the Greeks attached to their word 
xapévreg, When applied by them, not to the body, but to the 
departed shade, or ghost ; as in the Iliad iii. 278,— 


Ka) of Sarivepls KAMONTAZ 
avbpawous vivveber, deus x’ iwlopxor Suocen. 


So also the Odyssey xxiv. 14,— 


Woxa) Rwre KAMONTON, 


Buttmann regards this as merely a euphemism for the 
dead, the weary, the weak,—as though referring to the body. 
It seems astonishing that he should not have seen that this 
is utterly inconsistent with most of the passages in which the 
term occurs, and especially those where the xayuévrs¢ are spoken 
of as ‘the subjects of moral retribution,—as in the first of the 
last two quoted ; or where they are described as acting and 
conversing,—as in the example from the Odyssey xxiv. 14. It 
rather represents the most ancient Greek conception of the 
state of the departed yet still existing spirits. Their condi- 
tion, although one of continuous, and, to a great extent, con- 
scious being, was yet comparatively the mere shade or umbra 
of the former life. The post-mortem animation, we might almost 
say, was regarded as the ghost of the former intelligence, very 
much as the ghostly form itself represented the appearance of 
the former living body. They appear to have, in imagination, 
transferred to this state of existence the continuance of the 
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.phenomena first presented, and of the thoughts immediately 
suggested by dissolution. Hence the ~vxq itself was regarded 
as weak, emaciated, powerless; and we may almost say, 
although it implies a seeming paradox, mindless and senseless. 
Thus the ghosts are so frequently called in Homer, duevmue 
xapnva, pur’ dusynva, &c. They were said to be without gpévse, 
having no thought or recollection of previous existence ; in 
fact, reduced or carried back very far towards the rudimen- 
tary or embryo state of human animation. Hence it is said 
of Tiresias (Odyss. x. 493), that his. mind, or gpéves, remained 
firm (iuasdo joav),* and that to him alone it was given as a 
special favour to exercise understanding (semviedas), whilst 
the others were but flitting shades (roi d& oxsa/ aiscovow) who had 
to drink of the blood,—the ancient symbol of life, or rather 
the life itself,—before they could have firm thoughts or recol- 
lections. 

According to Herder, and as we think can be shown from 
various passages in the Old Testament, something of this 
kind entered also into the common conceptions of the Jews, 
and of the people around them, respecting the inhabitants of 
Sheol. The departed were regarded as still having an ani- 
mate though shadowy existence, and yet without that living 
power and activity which distinguished them in this world. 
Quietness was the predominant idea, and yet it was not 
strictly repose. Instead of a real life of energy and of motion, 
regarded as proceeding from thought and purpose, they wan- 
dered, or, to use the more appropriate phrase, which has ever 
been applied to the motion of ghosts, they only flitted about 
in the realms of the dead, in the valley of Tzalmaveth (823 


nyo>y), the shadow of death, or the nether world of shades, as we 
think was intended by this expression in its most primary 
sense, although it is sometimes used metaphorically of sombre 
scenes and circumstances in the present life.+ 

For other passages illustrative of the word xamdévrec, and of 
the ideas of Homer and the other Greek poets on this sub- 
ject, see the Odyssey xi. 475, Ausch. Supplices 231, where 
the xapévrsc are also represented as subjects of justice, and of 
punishment by the Infernal Zeus, A similar use of the per- 
fect participle xzsxuqxores may be seen in Atsch. Sup. 164; 


* Some critics have regarded this expression as having reference to the unfailing 
nature of the prophecies of Tiresias, and not to any peculiarity of his ghostly state. 
That it refers, however, to the active exercise of me + gm distinction from the condi- 
tion of the other shades, will appear from comparing Odyss. x. 240. 

+ In Ps, xxiii. 4, there is strong reason to believe that a state after death is intended, 
Though I walk through the valley of shades (the terra umbrarum), still thou wilt be with 
me. In Job xxxviii. 17, the gates of Tzalmaveth come in the parallelism after the 
more common expression, the gates of death, as though denoting something more in- 
terior, consummate, and remote, Por‘@ mortis umbrarum. 
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Eurip. Troad. 96; Eurip. Sup. 758; Plate, Legg. 718 A.; 
Thueyd. iii. 59. 

A very strong proof that the Hebrew conception im this re- 
spect was about the same with the Greek, is found in a 
Hebrew word for the shades or manes, namely, D857. Gese- 
nius rightly defines it, from its etymology, umbre, manes in 
orco degentes, quos et sanguine et vi vitali destitutos, neque tamen 
animi viribus, ut memoria, plane carentes, sibi Singebant veteres 
Hebraici. See Isa. xiv., xix.10; Ps. Ixxxviii. 11; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 
18, xxi. 16; and Job xxvi. 5, where it is applied to the manes 
or ‘ghosts, beneath the waters, referring, in all probability, to 
the ancient sinners who were swept away by the flood, and whom 
Peter describes as the, spirits in prison, 1 Pet. iii. 19. . This 
other Hebrew term, 5, which we are now considering, seems 
to have the same etymological significance, and to be grounded 
on the same idea in its applications to the departed, as the 
Greek xaévreg. So also the similar word, nbn, as used Isa. 
xiv. 10, where the ghosts are represented as saying to the de- 
scending shade of the Babylonian monarch, “ Hast thou also 
become feeble (duernvis), like one of us ¢” 

The whole passage, in this view, may be thus paraphrased : 
“Man dies, and lies down among the xamévras, the OSD), 
the shadowy, nerveless, dreamy tribes of the ghostly world, 
whose thoughts,” * that is, their active schemes and purposes, 
“have perished (Ps. cxlvi. 6), and who have no more -part in 
any thing that takes place beneath the sun. Man exhales his 
breath, and oh! where is he? To what region of the terra 
umbrarum has he departed ; to what undiscovered country, 
from whose bourn no traveller has ever yet been known to 
return!” 

This explanatory manner of putting the question shows that 
Job was far from denying the possibility of a separate exist- 
ence for the soul after death, whatever he may have thought 
of any future revivification of the body. It is the tone and 
language of one striving to pieree the unknown, and yet with 
feelings of repressing awe, rather than of dogmatic and deny- 
ing scepticism. It is very much in the spirit of the famous in- 
terrogatory, Eccles. iii. 21, Who knoweth the spirit of man that 
goeth wp, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 


* There is probably something of this same strange conception of astate’of conscious 
animation, yet almost without mind or memory, in Eccles, ix. 10; nore TN "> 


Dans rao poem “ For there is no work, no invention, or purpose, no  isdom in 
Sheol.” "We cannot think that it is intended to denote absolute cessation, or annthi- 
lation, but rather a state of being almost entirely rudimentary and introspective,— 
without outward energy, or p' or that active employment of means to ends 
which characterises the present busy life,—a state where men are no longer éagnera), 
gain-secking, enterprising, &c., as Homer styles them, but are reduced to an inward 
Pages condition ot life, it may be (although this is very imperfectly revealed 
in the Old Testament), as preparatory to a more perfect existence, 
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earth? The ancient traditionary distinction is not there de- 
nied by the soliloquising philosopher; it is only intended to 
suggest the incompetency of man ever in this life to pass be- 
yond the mere fact, or to explain the law of the matter, or to 
trace the way of the spirit, either in its upward or downward 
course, or to show how the spiritual and material elements 
do respectively return, at dissolution, to their approriate de- 
partments— 
avsduan wiv weds aidion 
76 cape dD sis yiv.* 

The resemblance between this comparison of the tree and 
the striking lines of Moschus, in his epitaph on Bion, have 
attracted the notice of almost all classical and biblical 
scholars :— 3 

Al al rad wardyas wiv lody xard namo dAwrras, 
H Te xAwed cirwa, vd o sibaris odAov dvnboy 
Ugrigoy ad Twoves, xa) sis Iros AAS Qvovei. 

Supers B of psrdryos, xal xagrsgel, i cohol, zvdess, 
sxwirs romra Sdvwpts, dvanoos tv xbovl noida, 
touts sb ware wongdr ariguove vnyesror Uavev.t 


Ver. 11. Is, — The waters fail ; more properly, depart, flow 
away. ‘This verb is of comparatively,rare occurrence, but is 
evidently allied to.the more common 13, Jluxit, which is ever 
applied to water. See 1 Sam. ix. 7, where the present word 
is used: of food; also, Deut. xxxii. 36, where it is used of 
strength ; and Prov. xx. 14, where it denotes a secret with- 
drawal. The LXX. render it oravi%eras. Grotius and Rosen- 
miiller understand 5}, not as the sea, but as a stagnant lake. 
There is, however, no need of any such explanation (having 
no warrant from any other passage), if we regard the com- 
parison as purely hypothetical, which seems to be the most 
natural view of it, As if the waters failed from the sea, so man, 
&c., intimating the most complete view that could be taken of 
his dissolution under this mere physical aspect. There is a 
Jountain of nature, from whence the tree may drink a new 
supply of life; but when man dies, it seems to us as though 
the ocean had failed, the very source of physical life had been 
(for him) for ever dried up. Or it may be intended as a mea- 
sure of an immensely long period, by way of heightening the 


.* Eurip. Sup., 533. 
+ “Alas! the herbs, the tender herbs, that in the garden lie; 
The spring returns, they live again, and bloom once more to die; 
But man, the great, the strong, the wise, when once he yields his breath, 
Nor morn nor spring disturbs again that endless sleep of death,’ 
Or, as the last part has been accidentally paraphrased in a modern hymn :— 


‘* His labours done, securely laid in this his last retreat 
Unheeded o’er his silent dust the storms of life shall beat.” 
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conception, here presented, of the apparently long sleep of the 
grave. The LXX. seem to have had some idea of this kind: 
Xpbrw yap emavileras IdrAncow,—In time (or, at length) even the sea 
Jails, or may be supposed to fail; that is, the longest processes 
in nature may be regarded as having their determined periods; 
but “man lieth down and riseth not.” Oan this be? is man 
so inferior to nature? is the silent query that underlies the 
passage. Such may be regarded as the implied force of the 
declaration, which, instead of intending doubt or denial, may 
have been used rather to bring the gloomy thought distinctly 
before the mind, in order that its contrasted shade might give 
relief and distinctness to the feeling which seeks encourage- 
ment for the opposite hope. But of this elsewhere. 

Ver. 12.  DYDY *APITW may be rendered until, or quamdiu 
—as long as the heavens are—usque dum non erunt celi—that is, 
nunguam, as Rosenmiiller observes. It might be maintained 
that here is an assigned period, and that it was meant that 
then, when the heavens were no more, man should awake out of 
his sleep,—at the last trump, when the elements were meltin 
with fervent heat, and the heavens were departing as a condi 
Although it is said that such an interpretation “is not coun- 
tenanced by the most ‘respectable critics,’ and would be 
inconsistent with the usus lequendi,” &c., still it might be 
maintained to be in harmony with that analogy of faith, or that 
evangelical and apostolical law of hermeneutics, which regards 
all the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments, as 
being not merely the productions of the authors whose names 
are attached to them, but as the work of one Eternal Spirit, 
and as designed to have relation, more or less, in every part, 
to one harmonious system of revedled truth. On the ground 
of such an analogy of inspiration,—an analogy in the highest 
degree rational, if revelation itself is a rational idea,—it would 
be no absurdity to refer to a passage in Peter by way of illus- 
tration of one in Job, any more than to cite, as Paul does, the 
books of Genesis and Leviticus in support of doctrines main- 
tained in the Epistle to the Galatians.’ One who held this 
view might give all due weight to the common objections arising 
from the age, and style, and historical circumstances of 
particular books, as far as they were not carried to the extreme 
of breaking up into a fragmentary chaos the whole canon of 
Scripture. He might admit that particular views and doctrines 
are more naturally to be looked for in certain parts than in 
others. With all this, he would most rationally contend, that 

some account be taken of the fact,—if it be a fact,—that the 
Bible is a supernatural revelation from God, and cannot, there- 
fore, have been written like any other book. He might 
maintain that this at once introduces a new, and, to say the 
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least, modifying law of hermeneutics, which it would be most 
absurd for one who believes in it tooverlook, and that warrants 
the most rational expectation of finding germs, at least, of 
evangelical truths, more or less vividly presented, in portions 
where the neologist never discovers them, for the plain reason 
that he cannot m any case admit the probability or even 
possibility of their presence there. Jn-whatever book (or dy 
whatever book) God has made a revelation to us, there must 
be a most important fulness of meaning, for which, in the 
exercise of a devout and chastened judgment, we are to seek 
as for hid treasures. It was in the acknowledgment of this 
prineiple that Jesus and his apostles found so much more in 
the Old Scriptures than has since been discovered by Grotius 
and Rosenmiiller. But our rational commentator, as he styles 
himself, does not truly believe that God thus speaks to us in 
the Old Scriptures. He would never have allowed of any ra- 
tional antecedent probability in the interpretation with which 
Christ confounded the materialising Sadducees ; and yet what 
Ohristian will dare to say that the Light of the world did not 
follow a safe and rational law of hermeneutics ! 

We may not expect to find the system of the gospel truth 
distinctly set forth in the Jewish Scriptures, but what faith can 
stand the shock, or rather who can have any faith in revela- 
tion at all, if he is compelled to.believe that those who are ealled 
God’s chosen people, and even the most pious among them, 
were for so many centuries the veriest materialists, or annihila- 
tionists, destitute of the first elements of any thing like 
spiritual religion, in perfect ignorance of any key to the mys- 
teries of God’s providence or of his moral justice, inferior, in 
this respect, not only to all the other nations of antiquity, but 
even to the savage tribes of our own continent,—in short, with 
no more conception of another life, or of the eternal moral ideas 
that have no true existence apart from it, than the beasts that 
perish? Believe this who can. If we must have either extreme, 
I would prefer to it:all the dreams of Origen, and all ithe wild 
interpretations of a Cocceius or a Parkhurst. 

To.a consistent believer, then, in the true idea of revela- 
tion, there should be no difficulty in such a view of this passage 
as has been taken by Drs Good, Chalmers, and many others, 
that is, no difficulty arising from any alleged antecedent im- 
probability, if the words and context will fairly bear the inter- 
pretation. In the passage before us, however, we think that 
the whole purpose may be regarded as better answered by 
taking this verse in the way of the strongest hypothetical nega- 
tion, and the expression, wntil the heavens be no more, for the 
common method of denoting unbounded time.* 

* To the ancient mind, the revolutions of the visible heavens were much more the 
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The greater part of the verse admits of being regarded as a 
direct interrogatory: Man lieth down, and shall he arise no 
more? Shall they never awake out of their sleep? This method 
has sometimes been resorted to by the best critics, when there 
were far less grounds for it than in this case. According to 
another view, it may be regarded as a desponding denial, from 
which the writer represents the sufferer as recovering in the 
next verse. Or it may, more properly, be taken as neither 
interrogatory, nor affirmation, nor denial, but rather, as before 
intimated, as a meditative or ejaculatory presentation of the 
darkest side of the case, for the very purpose of strengthen- 
ing, by such a contemplation of an extreme hypothesis, a weak 
yet hoping and rising*faith. Why may we not suppose Job 
to have talked with himself after the manner of Beattie’s 
minstrel ? 

“Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn P 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave?” 
It might as well be said that this, too, was the language of an 
unbeliever in any future existence. Here, too, the merely exe- 
getical or rhetorical answer, necessary to preserve the keeping 
of the despondent thought, would be a strong negative ; just 
as Rosenmiiller and Mr Barnes say minime vero to the impas- 
sioned interrogatory, verse 14; and yet the very tone of the 
verse above quoted, and of the similar verses of the poem, 
considered independently of any thing else in any other parts 
of the context, would of themselves show that they were used 
for a very opposite purpose. The pensive strain was intended 
to usher in the more cheerful note of hope; and so here, in 
the passage before us, it is followed at once by an earnest 
prayer, springing from a feeling altogether different from that 
which seemed to prompt the apparent denial, and in fact irre- 
concilable with it. 

It may be justly said, too, and the remark is applicable to a 
great part of the chapter, that Jeb here confines his contem- 
plations of man mainly to his physical or phenomenal relations, 
it may be to bring out more strongly the apparent contradic- 
tions between this aspect of humanity, and the importance he 
is compelled to attach to our moral being, of which importance 
he never seems to entertain a doubt. Contemplated ‘thus in 
his mere animal nature (and by this term, in its widest sense, 
we mean what may be called the physiology or physical con- 
stitution of the soul, regulated as a physical p uction under 
physical laws, as well as of the body), every thing in man does 


actual measures of time than to us. Artificial expedients have-superaeded'the' con- 
stant and necessary observation:of the celestial motions. 
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seem to come to an end in death. So strong, so exclusive, so 
unbroken is this negative evidence which comes up from the 
phenomenal world, from all that we see, and hear, and feel of 
dissolution, that we may well wonder how this universal belief 
in some future life and a ghostly state,—a belief held by the 
most savage as well as the most enlightened,—has ever main- 
tained its ground against so powerful an antagonistic influence. 
And yet both views, we know from experience, have a mysteri- 
ous practical consistency. The most firm Christian may at 
times indulge in the contemplation of this aspect of his nature, 
and, whilst thus confining his mind to it, employ just such 
language as is sometimes used by Job and the speaker in 
Ecclesiastes. We too may talk, and talk consistently, of our 
existence as but a handbreadth, our life as a vapour, as a 
cloud that goeth and returneth not again. We may speak 
of the grave as our long home, our resting-place. We may 
even, at times, feel a sort of melancholy pleasure in regarding 
it mainly in its aspect of repose from the toils and anxieties 
of the present stormy life,—as a state where the small and the 
great, the bond and the free, lie down together,—where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. We 
may also, as Job seems to have done here, contrast our phy- 
sical frailty and transitoriness with the apparent stability and 
immensely long periods of nature. Such language is every- 
where congenial to humanity. It is to be found, in very 
numerous places, among the Grecian poets; and yet we know 
that the common belief of their age respecting another world 
was the very ground and life of their highest poetry. Pindar, 
for example, will tell us in one place of the “Isles of the 
Blessed,” of the “tearless eternity” (déaxpuy aidvu), where 
“ those who have rejoiced in piety and reverenced their oaths 
enjoy the never-setting sun of one eternal day,”— 
"Ieov 08 vuxrscow wisi, 
"Ica ¥ iv a wbpass, 
“Adiov txovess, doroviortpov 
"Evdol vigovras Biorer,— 
Tlapa piv rysioss Osa, 
Ovrives Excaipov sbopxiais, 
Adaxpuy vizovras aiave, 
Olymp. 11, %. 3. 
He speaks, too, most distinctly of that world of awful retribu- 
‘tion where incorrigible lost spirits suffer the dread penalty of 
their sins,— 
Carvovrwy piv ivdad’ abrin’ drarapvos Optves 
Tlowas trivay, . 


and “ from whose fearful doom the eye of the soul turns away 


with horror,”"— 
Tol 3 dapociparoy éxzioves rover. 
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Viewing man, also, in his higher aspect, he represents him as 
the subject of Immortal Law and of an Eternal Justice; and 
then again like Job he speaks of us as the merest ephemera 
(Pyth. viii. ’E. é), or beings “ crushed before the moth,”"—as a 
or shade,—as the shadow of a dream, or the dream of a 
shadow :— 


e 


"Ewa pespos wi dé cig; cid ob vig 

ZKIAZ svap dvbpwares. 
The poet Moschus, from whom we have quoted that touching 
comparison, so much resembling Job’s, and seeming to imply 
a hopeless cessation of human existence, had just before, in 
the very same poem, spoken of his departed friend as “still 
singing sweet strains in the realm of Hades.” Homer cer- 
tainly manifests an undoubting belief ina ghostly world, or 
separate place of souls, as the settled opinion of his day, and 
yet he does not hesitate at other times to speak of us as 
the most transient and ephemeral of all existence,—piarwy 
veveq, “leaves which the winds scatter upon the ground, and 
which perish in every revolving season,” (see the lines quoted 
p- 780.) One of his most common epithets of death is ety- 
mologically opposed to every idea of continuous conscious being 
—ramsyis—not simply lying prostrate, as some grammarians 
say, but rather long-oblivious or uncaring. The term seems to 
be derived directly from the most exclusively phenomenal as- 
pect of mortality. 

The Christian, too, as we have said, may indulge, and some- 
times rightly indulge, in similar pensive strains. It is good 
for him sometimes to contemplate this mere physical aspect of 
frail humanity, and he may do so without any disparagement 
of his highest and purest faith. Of this kind are the lines from 
Beattie’s Minstrel above quoted. Such effusions are frequent 
in the poetry of the pious and heavenly-minded Watts. With 
what solemnity of feeling does Dr Dwight indulge in the ex- 
pression of similar thoughts !— 

* In those lone, silent realms of night, 
Shall peace and hope no more arise ? 


No future morning light the tomb, 
Nor day-star gild the morning skies ? * 


Such language, we say, even when unqualified by any thing of 
a contrary kind, is not only lawful, but appropriate, when the 
mind is led by peculiar circumstances to dwell on the physical 
frailty of our human state, as presented in most impressive 
contrast with the real eternity of God and the apparent eter- 
nity of nature. We may properly wish to take a steady view 
of this side of our being, unaffected, for the moment, by any 
other considerations; or we may entertain such thoughts as 
preparatory to, and suggestive of, a higher faith in our moral 
VOL. I11.—NO. XI. 3E 
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and spiritual relations. On either ground, it is a sufficient 
justification for us that the language occurs so often in the 
Scriptures, not only in the Old Testament, but also, oceasion- 
ally, in the New. We therefore adopt, without misgiving, 
into our hymns, and, at times, even into our prayers, the very 
words which are found in passages of this nature, from Job 
and the Psalms. We sing and repeat with emotion, in which 
there mingles no consciousness of inconsistency, such lines as 


these— 
% Silence and solitude and gloom 
In those forgetful realms appear; 
Deep darkness fills the silent tomb, 
And hope can never enter there.” 


The same may be said of that solemn dirge, so often sung on 
funeral occasions— 


* Unvail thy bosom, faithful tomb; 
Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust, 
Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here.” 


We feel no inconsistency between such strains and the bright 
hopes to which they sometimes serve as the dark minor pre- 
lude. They no more jar upon our speculative theology, than 
that touching language of the New Testament which represents 
death under the soothing conception of a sleep. In the same 
way, and on the same principle, are we fond of employing the 
words of the Preacher, whose sermon was ever upon the frailty 
and nothingness of the present life, and the silence which, to 
the natural ear, seems to rest on all beyond it: The living 
know that they must die, but the dead know not any thing; 
their love, their hatred, their zeal, has perished; they have no 
part in any thing that is done beneath the sun. 


‘© In the cold grave to which we haste, 
There are no acts of pardon passed.” 


The pious and intelligent Christian discovers no inconsistency 
here. All is in accordance with his own most serious feelings 
and thoughts, until “rational criticism” steps in and turns 
into infidel poison one of the most interesting and instructive 
portions of Holy Writ. 
Even He who brought life and immortality to light, not by 
revealing, but by shedding light upon Sheol,—even He seems 
-to give us a warrant for occasionally dwelling on this aspect 
of humanity, when he speaks of “the night coming, in which no 
man can work.” The very fact, then, that such passages, from 
the Old Testament, so well fall in with even a Christian train 
of thought, shows that our nature may yet sympathise with 
this language of the Idumean mourner, and that, even with 
our boast of a better faith and higher spirituality, he was, after 
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all, not so far behind us practically, however dark he may have 
been in his theoretical views. 

Ver. 13, ‘288A ixv2 18! "D, The apparent utter despond- 
ency of the preceding expressions is succeeded by the language 
of agonising prayer, as though the gloomy conception had 
suggested and even impelled the cry for deliverance. The 
idea of annihilation, when dwelt upon, becomes intolerable. 
The earnestness of the petition shows that the seemingly de- 
spairing statement had not been the language of denial, but of 
a soul seeking in it a confirmation to faith as the only refuge 
from the intolerable darkness of the opposing view: Oh that 
thou wouldst lay me up in Hades! {®¥ means not simply to 
conceal generally, like 9 or 707, but also to lay away in 
security as a precious deposit. Compare Ps. xxvii. 5, He will 
hide me in his pavilion, in the secret of his tabernacle. Hence 
the righteous are called 77) "R®¥, clientes Jehovah, as Gesenius 
gives it,—more properly, His hidden ones. ~ 

xv. This word alone is sufficient proof that the ancient 
Hebrews, from the earliest periods of their language, believed 
in a separate world of souls, a realm of the dead, distinct from 
the grave, for which they had another distinct and well-known 
term. Although regarded as denoting a subterranean habita- 
tion, or as a region to which the grave might seem the local 
entrance, yet almost every use of the word, from.Genesis to 
Malachi, indicates a conception clearly distinct from that of 
the mere earthly receptacle of the body. This, indeed, seems 
conceded both by Herder and Rosenmiiller. There can be no 
better proof than the account of the transaction between Saul 
and the witch of Endor, to convince any candid mind that such 
a ghost world, or realm of departed spirits, was a settled part of 
the common belief of the common Jewish mind, entertained as 
strongly,and perhaps more strongly, than the prevailing notions 
now existing respecting an unseen spirit land. Whatever view 
we may take of that strange narrative, as wholly or partly real in 
respect to the particular scenes exhibited, it proves incontest- 
ably three things. It shows us, first, a common or popular 
belief in a world of departed human spirits ; secondly, a belief 
in the re-appearance of such spirits, at certain times, upon the 
earth; and, thirdly, in the power of a certain class of persons, 
called oboth (nizix), thus to have intercourse with, and to bring 
up, the departed dead. In fact, this incident, together with 
the frequent mention of the effort made to put a stop to the 
evil practices connected with such a belief, and which date 
back to the time of Moses, proves that among the Jews there 
was as firm a recognition of a ghostly state as has ever pre- 
vailed among us. The very name given to these professed 
dealers with the spiritual world was sometimes applied to the 
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ghost itself, as in Isa. xxix. 4, “ And thy voice shall be like 
that of a spirit (358) coming out of the earth.” * 
There may be traced a manifest resemblance between the 
Hebrew Sheol and the Greek Hades. The etymology ever 
given by the older Hebraists, whether Jews or Christians, 
made this more striking. Hades means the invisible, the 
unknown. The same idea was sought in the Hebrew word, by 
supposing it to be derived from the verb *SY, to ask or de- 
mand. Of this, two views were taken: one referred the verb 
to the ghostly world itself, as ever demanding or asking more 
and more victims, as never satisfied, rapa orcus,t as it is 
styled by the Latin poet Catullus; the other regarded it as 
addressed, objectively, to Sheol, in the sense of anxious and 
gloomy interrogation. In this way it presents the conception 
of the unknown state, towards which is ever directed the very 
inquiry contained in the 10th verse of this chapter, Man dies 
and yields up his breath, and oh where is he? (¥8) It is the un- 
seen spirit land, from whence no answer comes, although so 
often and so anxiously invoked. From suth conception came 
the ancient practice of thrice solemnly calling upon the manes, 
as the mortal remains were borne towards their final resting- 
place. It is this feeling of the unknown, of the unseen, of the 
unsatisfied, which belongs to the Greek Hades; and if this 
derivation could be allowed, the Hebrew Sheol would etymo- 
logically present the same idea, only through a different organ 
of sense. From the one, it might be said, there comes no 
gleam of light to the anxious eye;{ from the other, no voice 
to the listening ear. The other derivation, which is probably 
the correct one, regards it as connected with the radical -Y¥, 
having the sense of hollowness, cavity, and corresponding to 
the Greek xo7A0¢, the German Holle. 

Although the Hebrew conception of Sheol, as well as the 
Greek of Hades, was of a sombre, and on the whole undesir- 
able state, still it was regarded as a condition of conscious rest, 
where one might be supposed to repose in security under the 
watchful eye of God, and which might, therefore, be looked to 
and prayed for by the suffering, as a refuge from the over- 
whelming calamities of the present life. Thus the ghost of 
Samuel complains, or is represented as complaining, when dis- 


* Gesenius defincs the a's sxviuernis, i.e. hariolus incantationum et carminum ma- 
gicorum vi manes evocans. 

+ It would almost seem as if there were some allusion to such a su posed etymolo- 
gical sense of the word, by the prophet Hatakkuk, chap. ii. ver. 5, Whe hath enlarged 
his desire like Sheol, and cannot be satisfied. 

+ With the etymological conception of Hades, as the obscure, the unknown, the 
invisible, are connected some of the more common expressions of the Greek poets for 
life, such as sgéy gé&os %A/cio, and also the poetical use of verbs of sight as equivalent to 
tiv or Yésy. ‘Lhe same metaphor also exists in the Hebrew, as in Kccles, xi. 7, Jt is a 
pleasant thing to behold the sun. 
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quieted and made again to revisit the agitating scenes of this 
world, 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. There are, moreover, some few inti- 
mations of distinct apartments for the righteous and the wicked. 
It is in reference to the latter that it is so often spoken of as 
the pit; and there are now and then expressions of a far dif- 
ferent kind, which seem to denote a different state, if not a dif- 
ferent locality, for the beloved of God. Of this kind were, the 
congregation of the fathers—the secret place of the Most High— 
the shadow of the Almighty, where he hides his chasidim, or sub- 
jects of his grace. These latter terms, it is true, are metapho- 
rically used of the divine protection even in this life; but they 
may be also regarded as having their fullest import in refer- 
ence to the unseen world, and to those who, although long 
since departed, are said still to “live unto Him,” and of whom 
he styles himself “their God.” He is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. 

The general feeling, however, accompanying the word Sheol, 
is that of a joyless and undesirable life; and, therefore, al- 
though Job may have looked to it as, in some sense, a refuge, 
there is an exceeding naturalness and probability in the allu- 
sion which he afterward seems to make to a deliverance from 
Sheol into some higher condition of renovated being, whenever 
and wherever it might be, whether upon the earth, or in the 
heavens, or heaven of heavens; whether to be a life like the 
present, or one far more blessed, permanent, and glorious, As 
also in Ps. xlix. 15, where the whole context impels us to regard 
it as spoken of a state after death, in which there shall be some 
deliverance peculiar to the righteous, and not of a mere tem- 
poral salvation: Surely God will redeem my soul from the hand 
(or power) of Sheol, for He will receive me. Compare also 
Ps. xvi. 10, Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol. 

The reader will pardon us here in making a summary re- 
view of the probable state of this ancient belief in a future 
life, the modified aspects under which it may have been held 
at different times, in different nations, or in different states of 
individual souls, and of the circumstances to which may be 
ascribed its growth and development in the world. There may 
be traced, we think, two several kinds or rather grades of be- 
lief. There was, first, the common creed, or rather sentiment ; 
of which we have spoken as being universal in the age of Job. 
It was the bare notion of a continued spiritual existence after 
the dissolution of the body. This was in some unknown though 
generally imagined subterranean locality. It was thought of 
by means of conceptions derived, in a great measure, from 
the impressive phenomena of the dying hour, and of the grave 
or funeral rites, and therefore tinged with many sombre and 


fear-inspiring shades. To this extent, at least, the dogma of 
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a ghostly world seems to have been held, semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus. Pages of antiquarian research could produce no 
surer conviction of its universality than the repeated Homeric 
expression, KAur& tévew vexpav, The renowned, the fur-famed na- 
tions of the dead, of whom all have heard,—who were everywhere 
the subjects of religious rites, and addressed with sacrifices 
and supplications. 
Again, there was, in the second place, what may be styled 
the occasional or individual belief, brought out by peculiar 
circumstances, and though naturally connected with the first, 
yet still held as a matter of experience or personal interest, 
rather than as part of some universal tradition, which the 
individual soul holds not so much of itself as through its 
participation in the common mind of the nation or period. 
This more personal belief, thus manifesting itself in occasional 
hopes and fears, brought out by inward workings, or prompted 
by outward suggestions, may be the commencement of a new 
modification, which becomes afterwards more andmore common 
among reflecting souls, and in this way finally assumes the 
form of a settled and universal creed. It is first the strong 
desire, having its birth in their souls, and then the incipient 
belief, that from the prison of Hades, undesirable even for the 
good, there would yet be a deliverance to some better state. 
In minds of a certain cast, this might give rise to the idea of 
a metempsychosis, or a continual transition to a higher and 
still higher condition of corporeal being. In others it would 
assume a more spiritual or transcendental aspect; as in the 
Platonic idea of an existence, which, although not wholly dis- 
embodied, recedes more and more from matter, in its approach 
to a reunion with the universal mind. Others again, possess- 
ing more of the devout than the philosophical temperament, 
and living nearer to the stream of primitive revelation, would 
give this hope more of a moral aspect ; they would connect it 
with the idea ofa general future judgment. The death of the 
body and the imprisonment in Sheol being regarded mainly 
as a moral penalty, their hope of deliverance from it would 
assume the form of a new life, to be shared by the body, in 
some. unknown isles of the blest, or in some celestial region, 
or in some future renovation of the earth on which we dwell.* 


* * Along with this, and probably of prior birth, as being more strongly demanded 
by the moral sense, was the idea of a final judgment of the incorrigibly wicked ;—a 
judgment as to which they were to be brought forth (see Job xxi. 31) from the same 
unseen world of imperfect and unblessed existence. This idea of judgment for the 
wicked became sooner an article of common belief, than the hope of deliverance for 
the righteous. The inference is derived not only from historical traces of the doc- 
trine among other nations, but from the most unforced exegesis of Job xxi, 29, where 
the idea is treated as common to all reflecting men, as carried by wayfarers from 
land to land, and which, therefore, every one had heard of: Wilt thou not ask them who 
go by the way, and recognise their tokens ; that the wicked are reserved (held back) for 
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Such prayers, and hopes, and ejaculations as these of Job, 
may have been the germ of what afterwards became a com- 
mon idea, assuming a statement more and more definite, until 
finally it grew into that doctrine of a. resurrection which is 
obscurely hinted at in some of the Psalnis and in Isaiah, which 
is so manifestly taught by Daniel, which undoubtedly existed 
among the Jews at the coming of our Saviour, and to which, 
finally, Christ gave his sanction, as to a truth, not then first 
taught by him, but which had for ages been known in the 
Eastern world. 

Mr Barnes asks, Can we believe that God would reveal such 
a doctrine to an Arabian sage? Why not! Although his 
question, we think, is an absurd one, yet still we say, Why 
not! Why not to an Arabian, as well as to some Babylonian 
or Chaldean sage or sages, from whom the unevangelical com- 
mentators contend the Jews derived the doctrines of a future 
life and of the resurection of the body? The important ques- 
tion is not, to whom God first revealed it, or whether he ever 
expresslyrevealed it at all to certain individuals, but how we are 
to account for its being in our world as a fact which revelation 
acknowledges when it comes to speak in the most direct terms 
about it, and on which acknowledged fact ‘its subsequent 
communications do seem most evidently to proceed. The 
truth must have had a beginning somewhere and at some 
time. It requires no very profound rationalising to show that 
it must have been small before it was large; and if the Chal- 
deans generally, or even the Chaldean sages, had it as an 
acknowledged dogma at the time of the captivity, it must 
certainly have been growing for many centuries at least. It 
must have been gathering strength from those more remote 
periods when it had its origin perhaps in ejaculations, and 
sighs, and hopes, and prayers brought out by peculiar circum- 
stances in God’s providence, such as now surrounded Job, and 
which may have been designed for the very purpose of thus 
giving the initiative to this great doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead. Or it may have been the result of some early 
special inspiration ; and this term may be used of just such a 
state of things as we have supposed in the other case. It ma 
not have been by way of a formal dogma historically viewed, 
or regarded as oracularly announced. Although not revealed 


the evil day ; in the dayof wrath shall they be brought out, ar, brought out in a 
solemn public procession. The attempt of some to give 72 here the contrary sense 
of being rescued, would have been pronounced most forced and uncritical, had it 
been employed in favour of any evangelical interpretation. Mr Barnes, 
generally inclined to follow Rosenmiiller, is here compelled to abandon his track. 
allusion to some great period of signal retribution is too plain to be mistaken; and 
the demand of the argument shows that this must be referred to some period con- 
nected with the winding up of the present drama. 
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in any prophetic ecstacy, or in any vision of the seer, or by 
any voice from the shrine, yet it may have been truly inspired 
by being gently breathed into the souls of tried and suffering 
saints, in the sore travail of whose earth-wearied spirits it 
was born into the world; not in the form of a dogma, precise 
and well-defined, but rather as an embryo or germinal senti- 
ment, at first faint and obscure, though afterwards unfolded 
more and more until it became part of the common mind, 
and grew up into an established and universal article of faith. 
Such questions as this of Mr Barnes seem to proceed from 
what we must deem erroneous views both of the matter and 
manner of revelation. No one can produce a passage from the 
Scriptures (the challenge is made in reference to the New 
Testament as well as the Old), in which the resurrection, or 
even the future life, is presented as a newly-announced truth, 
then formally proclaimed, and treated as something unknown 
before. The same may be said of all the great truths of reli- 
gion. They have either been in the world from the beginning, 
or they have thus come into it in the course of the providence 
of God introducing them historically in some known or unknown 
way, and then treating them as known grounds of appeal in 
the written word. This is certainly true of the great and fun- 
damental articles of the divine existence, of the divine moral 
government, and of the general doctrine of a separate spiritual 
life of the dead. The first two are assumed throughout the Scrip- 
tures. The third is presented in the Old Testament in its inci- 
pient growth; in the hopes of the pilgrim patriarchs; in the 
common popular language respecting the dead whoare gathered 
to the congregation of the fathers; in the apparently casual, 
yet on that account the more significant mention of the popu- 
lar belief of some kind of intercourse with departed spirits; 
and in the superstitious regard for a certain class by whom it 
was supposed such intercourse could be maintained. To one 
who views this doctrine from a still higher ground, it manifests 
itself in those highly spiritual ideas of the divine moral, govern- 
ment, and in those sublime expressions of faith in the eternal 
righteousness, which have no meaning when the rationalist 
forces them down to a connection with the idea of a mere 
animal existence of the briefest kind for man. And, finally, it 
reveals itself in the praises and prayers of God’s beloved saints, 
growing clearer, and loftier, and more animated, until we 
come down to the desire of all nations, and to those teach- 
ings of the New Testament in which the spiritual life is every- 
where assumed as something long previously maintained, whilst 
it is nowhere announced as that which was utterly unknown 
before, 
We may say the same of the primitive dogma of sacrifice, 
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and of the need of some form of expiation for acceptance with 
God. So also of that most solemn of all doctrines without 
which all the rest, even the being of God, and the question of 
a future life, lose all their interest for the soul,—we mean the 
fundamental truth that man, frail and finite as he is, is the 
subject of a moral law connecting him with the infinite and 
eternal Justice, and imparting to his actions an incalculable 
importance, which must extend far beyond the brief period of 
his present phenomenal existence. 

What then, it may be asked, does the Bible most truly re- 
veal? We answer—Jesus Christ and him crucified, as the 
great fact which gives its highest meaning to every other fact 
and doctrine. It was not the knowledge of sin, of wrath, of 
the need of expiation. It was not the atonement as a doctrine, 
nor the redemption, nor the moral law, nor the resurrection, 
nor the life to come. It was no one of these as an abstract 
dogma. It was the person and life of the incarnate Redeemer, 
—RHe of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
and of whom evangelists and apostles testified. It was Jesus 
the Messiah, the Expiator, the Mediator, the Redeemer, and 
who embraces all these doctrines in himself, when he is called 
the Peace, the Redemption, the Way, the Truth, the Resur- 
rection, and the Life. 

FS BWW ,_— Until thy wrath be past. The Jews and Ara- 
bians, as we have remarked, regarded Sheol as an undesirable 
state or place, drspria yap, “a joyless region,” as Homer 
styles it. This we have spoken of as arising, in a great mea- 
sure, from the physical conceptions of vastness, and desolate- 
ness, and sepulchral gloom in which the imagination was first 
led to invest it. But this was not all. The feeling had much 
of its force from a moral sentiment, if not a moral doctrine, 
connected with it, and which affected especially those who 
were nearest to the stream of primeval revelation. Amon 
such as had preserved, more or less distinetly, the traditional 
story of the fall, Sheol was regarded as in some respects a state 
of wrath. It was such, in some degree, to all our race,—to the 
comparatively good as well as to the bad. This unnatural 
existence of soul or shade, separate from its former body, and 
inhabiting a subterranean region, was a part of the penal 
death which had come upon all the sons of the covenant- 
breaking Adam. It was ever felt as a penalty, and no effort 
of naturalism could ever wholly divest it of this aspect. Even 
the righteous, then, although dwelling there as in some secret 
place of the Almighty, and existing apart from the wicked, as 
in the covert of his pavilion, might still be supposed to sigh 
for deliverance. It might be preferred to a condition of ex- 
quisite misery on earth, yet still it was an imperfect state, 
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and therefore not to be desired as the final and permanent 
abode of the soul. The departed shade was not wholly man. 
It was only a marred relic of our former being. It was re- 
garded as not capable of exercising the functions of the fully 
organised humanity; and hence the language respecting it ever 
tended to the style of impersonal expression. 

On this account, along with the hope, there would most 
naturally arise the idea of deliverance to a new and more glo- 
rious condition, after the wrath had passed away; and how 
strikingly is this confirmed in those passages of the New Tes- 
tament which not obscurely intimate that, for this very pur- 
pose, Christ himself went down-to Hades. 

We would not, of course, maintain that Job looked defi- 
nitely to this period, or to the general resurrection, or to any 
definite time or manner of deliverance, or that he exercised 
any very strong assurance in his prayer; and yet, may we not 
suppose that the pathetic cry that God would lay him up in 
Sheol, that he would hide him until the wrath be past, that 
he would appoint him a set time and remember him,—may 
we not suppose that this, and many a similar prayer under 
the darker dispensation, did in some sense receive their an- 
swers in that descent of Jesus into Sheol from whence he re- 
turned in triumph, when he led captivity captive, and divided 
the spoil with the strong? 

The idea that Job is praying for death, in the sense of 
spiritual annihilation, is at war with every view of the context, 
—as well with that which maintains that the change subse- 
quently spoken of is a temporal deliverance, as with the idea 
of a deliverance from Sheol. 

Ver. 14, Mm Ww msoyox, There may have been intended 
an emphasis here in the word 733 as used for man. The radi- 
cal idea is strength—a robore dictus, Ges. It is then a far 
more emphatic term than “8, The strong man; the man of 
might (the Greek “Hpws)—shall he die, when the most insigni- 
ficant herb of the garden has its period of reviviscence? This 
idea presents still more clearly the striking resemblance, as 
far as mere expression is concerned, to the language of Mos- 
chus in the epitaph on Bion:— 


"Aupts F of wsyaro nad xacrtpol 7 copol avdpes. 
But we, the great, the strong, the wise. 


‘Our previous comments have, in a great measure, antici- 
pated all that might have been said on this remarkable question. 
One class of commentators give what they deem the intended 
answer at once. Minime vero, say Rosenmiiller and others, 
—Most certainly not. He lieth down, and shall never awake 
or be aroused from his sleep. 

Two things on the very face of the text seem to stand in 
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the way of this most decided negative. One is the previous 
prayer, and the other the subsequent declaration, The pro- 
cess, or probable train of thought, may be thus stated. Job 
had used language apparently of the deepest despondency. 
As though in danger of being overwhelmed in the exceeding 
gloom of his own suggestive picture, he cries out in the lan- 
guage of agonising prayer, Oh that thou wouldst lay me up 
an some secret place in Sheol! Oh that thou wouldst appoint 
unto me some set time, and then remember me! He cannot 
bear the thought which he had presented so strongly to his 
own mind,—the thought of lying down and rising no more ; 
and the prayer of anguish, which is the consequence, is fol- 
lowed by its appropriate effect,—the springing up of faith, ex- 
pressing itself first in the musing or wondering interrogatory, 
and secondly, as it rises still higher, in the strong declaration 
which succeeds. In other words, despondency had driven 
him to prayer, prayer had led to faith, faith to patient sub- 
mission, and this, finally, to a feeling (although for a moment, 
it may be) of almost triumphant assurance: “All the days of 
my appointed time will I wait, wntil my springing forth 
cne*>ny shall come. Thou wilt call,"and I will answer: thow 
wilt have regard to the work of thy hands.” 

An interrogatory of this kind, we have said, instead of im- 
parting doubt, much less denial, may be a natural mode in 
which strong emotion presents some new truth, or some new 
aspect or conception of an old truth which seems suddenly to 
be accompanied with a life and an importance unrealised before. 
Something of this kind, as far as the style or tone of expression 
is concerned, appears in that famous query of Achilles, Iliad 
xxiii. 103, where he exclaims, less in a spirit of doubt than of 
wondering awe,— 

"OQ worn, 4 pa vis tor) xad siv "Aldae dépoory z 
Yogn xad sBwdror; 
Pope has been censured for making too free with Homer, and yet 
we think he has here seized the spirit of the passage, although 
he may have given it too much of a philosophical aspect :— 
“Tis true, "tis certain; man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself; th’ immortal mind remains; 
The form subsists without the body's aid; 
Aé@rial substance and an empty shade.” * 
Achilles had just been visited by the shade of his friend 
Patroclus, and the manner in which the vision of Eliphaz is 


* The question here, however, berg ay an nes y fo themmmometis . i — neti 
obx ti wauray—expressing not so muc wonder at the of a ife, 

as at the strange melee the spirit’s existence. Can it be that there are in Hades any 
life and form (or wmbra) without mind? &e. He may allude to the common notion, 
as we have before presented it, of the purposeless and almost mindless condition of the 
shades. This would seem to have been one of the question, from what follows 
— rari, &c. All night the ghost of P us had seemed to converse with all the 
reason and recollection of the present life. 
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recorded in the 4th of Job shows that the belief in ghosts and 
a separate ghostly existence was as familiar to the early 
Arabian as to the Grecian mind. Indeed, when and where 
has the world been without it? and yet when brought suddenly 
before the mind with some unusually life-like accompaniments, 
we start back with awe as from a conception too great or too 
wondrous to be realised.* 

May we not conceive of a pious mind putting to itself such 
an interrogatory, and in just such a time, respecting the being 
of a God? It might be called out, in the same manner, by 
wonder at some new and startling aspect of the thcught flash- 
ing upon the soul, and lighting it up with a sudden illumination, 
which, for a moment, gives an unwonted reality and vividness 
to the whole horizon of moral and religious truth. In such a 
quickened state it would almost seem as though we had never 
truly believed before; so that the soul asks or rather exclaims 
in wonder, Is there indeed a God who rules the earth, and who 
will bring every work and thought of man into judgment ? 

Very much, too, depends upon what strikes us as the most 
emphatic form of the interrogatory, [f a man DIE shall he live 
again? Is death, then, the wondrous way to life, and are all 
the trials with which God disciplines us here but the birth- 
throes to another higher, and more perfect, and more perma- 
nent existence? Is this world, after all, itself the death, the 
anomalous living death, the night far spent,—and may what 
we call death be but the dawning of another and eternal day ? 
As the mourner sat contemplating the inexplicable visitations 
of Providence, or as he brooded over his painful domestic be- 
reavements, and the condition of his diseased and loathsome 
body, there may have flitted across his dark mind some such 
strange query as Socrates quotes from Euripides; as when 
he says, in the Gorgias, “ But, indeed, life is really an awful 
thing, and I should not wonder if Euripides spoke the truth 

when he said,— 

Tis 3 oldsy, si ed ZHN wiv ioe} KATOANEIN, 

To xarbavsiv ds Siv— 
Who knows but to live is to die, and to die is to live? and that we 
now are in reality dead, as I have heard from wise men (of old) 
—namely, that we are now really dead, and that the body (rd 
saijua) is our grave (rd ojua, by a play upon the word, our monu- 
ment), in which we are buried,” &c. Gorg. 493 A. 

There is no need of maintaining that such or any other de- 

finite or indefinite view was Job's settled creed,—as we use 


* Plato, in the Republic, lib. iii., condemns this passage from Homer, and other 
similar representations of ghostly apparitions, as tending to pervert right views of the 
other life. We doubt, however, whether all his reasonings in the Phaedon furnish as 
strong a proof of such a life as this universal belief. The representations of the poet 
are more in alliance with the deepest feelings of our nature than the subtle arguments 
of the philosopher. 
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the term when we speak of the acknowledged articles of our 
faith. It may have been a mere gleam, soon sinking into a 
deeper shade. We would only contend that such thoughts 
are not only possible, but also probable, as being most naturally 
suggested by the circumstances in which he was placed, espe- 
cially in connection with the rudimentary ideas which men in 
all ages have had of the spirit world. 

Such thoughts also are more likely to oceur in the soliloquis- 
ing style, which may be regarded as greatly prevailing through- 
out the poem, especially in the speeches of Job, when the 
introspective, subjective, or exclamatory is more consistent 
with his condition, and is therefore more marked, even when 
he is using outwardly the manner of direct address to his 
interlocutors. Here, too, we think, is the key to unlock many 
of the apparent contradictions of the book. In such an intro- 
spective state of meditation, becoming objective to itself in 
speech, there is but little regard to words expressive of the 
transitions of thought. The soul thus talking to itself loves 
to present its conceptions in various and even seemingly oppos- 
ing lights; sometimes assigning, apparently, the prominence 
to such as it would in reality most strongly reject. In this 
way only can we reconcile Job’s expressions,—at one time of 
utter despondency, again, and perhaps quite suddenly, of hope, 
and faith, and even assurance,—at one time of fretful and al- 
most blasphemous impatience, at another, of the most perfect 
submission,—now cursing his day, and again exclaiming, 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,—at one time exhibit- 
ing a sort of despairing exultation at the thought of the pro- 
sperity of the wicked, as though it furnished him with a reason 
for his reproaches of his Maker and an answer to his insulting 
friends, and again (when the tremor of his soul had settled 
down) manifesting a feeling of the most perfect confidence in 
the divine justice. 

Very much of this same reflex or subjective style appears 
in that only other remnant of what may be styled the Hebrew 
philosophy,—namely, the Book of Ecclesiastes, or the “Inquiry 
into the Summum Bonum. There, too, opposing ideas are 
presented in their strongest lights. In one place all is chaos, 
chance, death under the notion of a total cessation of being, 
—an utter confounding of the good and the bad, of the wise 
and the unwise, of the joyful and the miserable, of man and 
beast. Again,—to say nothing of a future life,—there is the 

strongest expression of confidence in other truths utterly in- 
consistent with allthis,— even more inconsistent with it, we may 
say, than any direct assertion of such future life regarded in 
its physical rather than its moral aspect. We mean, that doc- 
trine of a divine justice which must make an eternal differ- 
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ehce,—a difference necessarily extending far beyond the 
present state,—between right and wrong, between sin and 
holiness, and of course between the sinner and the righteous 
man. In one place we have before us nothing but the materi- 
alist, the virtual atheist, the apparent denier of all providence 
and of all moral government: Time and chance happen to 
all—As dieth the fool, so dieth the wise—Man has no supremacy 
over the beast—As dieth the one, so dieth the other—There is a 
vanity done upon the earth in that it happens to the righteous as 
to the wicked, to him that feareth God as to him that feareth 
him not. Again (as though the soul had cast all this darkness 
about itself in order that it might emerge into a clearer as- 
surance of the great truth which the moral nature demands, 
and demands too in the face of all inductive phenomena to the 
contrary), how suddenly do we find ourselves in the midst of 
declarations involving the contrary of all this, and implying, if 
not revealing, a future life in the idea of an eternal justice: 
Though the sinner do evil times innumerable, and yet prolong 
his days, still do I surely know that it shall be well with those 
who fear God; but it shall not be well with the wicked, Eccles. 
viii. 12, 13. For God will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil, 
Eccles. xii. 14. All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait, &ce. Some would regard this as hypothetical: Al the 
days, &c., would I wait. But there is nothing which urgently 
calls for this, and such a departure from the more obvious con- 
struction is not to be justified except on the ground that there 
could be no good meaning without it. 

‘823. Properly rendered by the Vulgate, militia—military 
service. See its use, Job vii. 1. It however embraces, both 
here and in Job vii., the idea of appointed or set time—an en- 
listment. The LXX. also intend this in their paraphrase— 
ovvrsrious huwépag avrod. It also agrees with the context, especi- 
ally with the term P", in the preceding prayer, that God would 
appoint him a decree, and not forget the years of his dark and 
unjoyous abode in Sheol. 

ms, This word seems to have here the same strength as in 
Job xiii. 15, Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him. So 
here, Even in death (or in Sheol) will I wait for him. Compare 
Ps. xxiii. 4. 

*np*on,— y change ; more properly, my springing forth—my 
germination. Neither Rosenmiiller, nor Mr Noyes, nor Mr 
Barnes adverts, to the evident relation which this word bears 
to the verb "2 (verse 8), in the comparison of the two. 
We might almost rest upon it alone for proof that there is 
intended here no merely temporal deliverance, but something 
analagous to the new life which appears in the plant. The 
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strong sense of reviviscence suits poorly with such a change as 
would consist simply in a restoration of Job’s lost sheep and 
camels. Such an idea destroys all the force of the comparison 
in the very points for which it was mainly intended. It is, 
moreover, out of keeping with the sombre ideas of death and 
Sheol which both precede and come after it. He had prayed 
that God <jould hide him as some secure deposit in the spirit 
land,—that he would there appoint him his set time, and re- 
member him. How unnatural the supposition that the next 
thought suggested by all this should be simply the prospect 
of again attaining to a state of worldly riches! It is equally 
at war, too, with the sombre pictures that follow, in which he 
describes the gradual decay of all terrestrial things,—how the 
powers and changes of the natural world continually prevail 
against man, blighting all his hopes, and finally changing his 
countenance, and laying him low in the dust. Such a picture 
would not have naturally followed an exulting expression of 
confidence in some restoration to temporal wealth. At all 
events, it would not have succeeded it so suddenly, that we 
are- hardly cheered by the dawning of worldly hope before 
being again visited by a deeper darkness than before. All 
this, however, is perfectly consistent with a sudden expression 
of hope beyond the tomb. Even our most joyous conceptions 
of a spiritual world of blessedness, or of a final resurrection to 
a more glorious existence, may very naturally connect them- 
selves with mournful thoughts of the grave that intervenes. 
We cannot think of the glorious promised land, with its never- 
withering flowers, without also bringing in the swelling flood, 
and the gloomy Jordan that rolls between. The transition is 
most natural from such ideas of future blessedness to those 
serious thoughts which are connected with a view of our 
frailty, and of death regarded physically as the dark termina- 
tion of our weary pilgrimage upon earth. 

“‘ How can it possibly be accounted for,” says Mr Noyes (in 
his Commentary, p. 123), “ that he should sink into despair, 
because he could not hope to enjoy the doubtful good of living 
again in this world of sin and misery, whilst, at the same 
time, he believed in the existence of a world of happiness and 
purity to which the righteous were to be admitted!” Modify 
the terms of this a little,—put despondency or melancholy for 
despair, and hope in place of fixed belief, and Mr Noyes’ 
query may be explained on the best known principles of 
human nature, even as they appear at times in the exercises 
of the Christian. Should we even call it despondency, or 
weakness of faith, the transition from spiritual hopes to a 
species of serious melancholy, connected with thoughts of 

death and the grave, is certainly far more natural and usual 
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than that any such sudden change of feeling should follow the 
hope of great worldly prosperity, which, from its nearness, and 
consequently distorting magnitude, is so apt to blind the mind 
to all considerations of a more serious kind. 

Ver. 15. SPR. Thou wilt call, and [will answer. This lan- 
guage is used in reference to judicial proceedings. There will 
be a day when my case shall be called up, and I shall answer 
to the summons. Mr Barnes thinks it refers to the present 
time. There is nothing, however, strongly leading to such a 
view ; whereas the entire context shows that the mind of Job, 
however weak and indefinite his faith, was brooding over the 
thoughts of the distant future, in fact in just the condition, 
spiritually and physically, in which the ideas of another life 
and of a future deliverance would most naturally, if ever, pre- 
sent themselves. ; 

Thou wilt have a desire to the work of thy hands. O30. 
This is a very peculiar verb, occurring but few times in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is from the same root with the noun for 
silver, although the connection of meaning is far from being 
obvious. It is, however, unquestionably one of the strongest 
words to express the emotion of longing desires; as in 
Niphal, Ps. lxxxiv. 3, My soul longs for the courts of the Lord. 
In Gen. xxxi. 30, it denotes the powerful feeling of home- 
sickness, or love to one’s native land, Because thou sore 
longedst after thy futher’s house ; as Ulysses (Odyss. i. 58) is 
represented as almost ready to die for the longing desire he 
had to see his fatherland,— 


‘liusvos xael xawrvev awrobpacxovta vongas 
is yaings Davis iusipsras. : 
Such a peculiar word as this, and indeed the whole expression, 
seem altogether out of place when regarded as referring to no 
highe: change than a restoration of worldly wealth or pro- 
perity. But what an intense beauty has it when thus inter- 
preted of God’s watchful care over the righteous dead! If 
Job did not mean the remains of the body as deposited in the 
grave, still it may with great propriety have been spoken of 
his rudimentary humanity, as laid up in Sheol, and awaiting 
the summons for trial and deliverance. But why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that even the former idea may have 
suggested itself to one who, as we may judge from such cries 
and lamentations as we find chap. xvii. ver. 1, had evidently 
no hope of any such reviviscence in the present life? In the 
139th Psalm, ver. 16, God is represented as taking most care- 
ful note of the future rudiments of the human body before 
birth, and even before conception: Thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance yet unwrought, and in thy book all my members were writ- 
ten, when as yet there were none of them. If this thought is 
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so natural to a soul in elevated meditation, why may not one 
equally natural and affecting have suggested itself to the mind 
of the afflicted righteous man,—the thought that even when 
he made his bed in Sheol, He who had formed him and 
fashioned him would still have regard to the work of his hands? 
This last expression would have little or no meaning considered 
as referring to outward worldly prosperity ; but its application 
to the bodily frame, or at least to his humanity in general, 
would seem to be almost certain, in view of the similar language 
he is so fond of using, and of which we have a specimen, chap. 
x. 10, Thy hands have fashioned me, and made me, and wilt 
thou let me be swallowed up? Hast thou not poured me out 
as milk, and curdled me as cheesé? With skin and flesh hast 
thou clothed me; with bones and sinews hast thou fenced me. 
Thy providence (IPB) hath preserved my spirit. 

Ver. 16. "AY ‘3,—Truly now, as the particle ‘2 is best ren- 
dered when followed by "22; as Gen. xxvi. 22, Num. xxii. 29, 
Job vi. 3, &c. Or ‘> may have an adversative sense, as in 
Hab. iii. 17, 18, Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, yet will 
I rejoice. And so here, Though now thou dost number my 
steps, yet thou wilt not (always) keep wrath on account of my 
sins. There seems to be an emphasis on ¥,—There will 
come atime when thou wilt no longer cherish wrath against me. 
He would appear to have in mind that future judicial deliver- 
ance, when all the mysterious dealings of God’s providence 
should be cleared up. A contrast of times seems certainly 
intended, and even if we suppose that Job had in view only a 
future deliverance in the present life, it makes a far more 
natural rendering than that*which violently converts the latter 
clause into a question, and thus brings out an opposite sense. 
To effect this, Rosenmiiller regards x> as for son (nonne), 
for which usage he cites Lam. iii. 36, and Jonah iv. 11. In 
the first example, the sense is much better without the suppo- 
sition of any interrogation at all; and in the second, the in- 
terrogative, or rather exclamatory aspect (which any reader 
of the Hebrew must see more properly belongs to it), is im- 
parted by the tone of the context, irrespective of the negative 
particle. 

“own 8 is best taken here as an ellipsis for the usual ex- 
pression, "8 71DY, or MI3Y; as in Jer, iii. 5, MMI WHE ON 
Will he keep for ever ?—that is, his wrath for ever. This ellip- 
sis, however, is more frequent with the very similar verb, 73. 

Ver. 17. obo - Rosenmiiller renders this, e¢ concinnas 
super iniquitatem meam. Gesenius regards it as equivalent 
to the Latin, mendacia concinnavit, or the Greek phrase, 3éAov 
ders, The primary sense of the verb is unquestionably sarsit- 
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assuit; and we would venture to suggest, whether in this word, 
and in 5397 of the preceding clause, there is not a reference to 
the sealing up and enclosing of a tale or account. The allusion 
then would be to that same judicial process to which he had 
previously referred in his prayer, ver. 13, and in his confident 
declaration, ver. 15. The other view, which represents Job as 
charging, not only injustice, but fraud upon the Almighty, 
seems certainly inconsistent with the previous submission, and 
the confident hope of some deliverance, whether it refer to 
this life or to another. 

Ver. 18, 95170 DaN,— And surely the mountain falling, &e. 
There has been much discussion respecting the true bearing 
of the verses that follow to the end of the chapter. Some 
regard the figures here employed as denoting very much the 
same with those « the 8th and 11th verses, namely, the com- 
pleteness and irreparableness of death. Thus Rosenmiiller: 
“ Irreparabilis, inquit, est occasus hominis, ejusque fatalis, 
illa ruina, haud secus ac montis collapsi, rupis a radicibus re- 
vulsae, lapidum a fluxu exesorum, quin et terre alluvionibus 
attritze et absorpte. Ita nulla spes reviviscendi plane relicta 
est ei qui semel occubuit.” It is perfectly consistent with the 
view we have taken of the previous train of thought to admit 
that Job here returns to a sombre, if not wholly desponding, 
state of mind. Such a transition, too, we would regard as 
probable and natural. There is, however, danger of false in- 
terpretation, if we persist in applying here the principles and 
rules of a direct, uninterrupted, logical, or rhetorical discourse. 
We are not, therefore, to look for a well-connected train of 
thought, nor for regular transitions, denoted by their appro- 
priate particles and grammatical forms. Especially is this 
remark applicable to the discourses of Job. These, as we 
have said, partake largely, in some parts, of the nature of 
soliloquies. Mingled with appeals, now to God and again to 
his interlocutors, together with occasional direct notices of 
their arguments, there is throughout a continued communing 
with his own soul, and with the wondrous thoughts concerning 
his present and future destiny which God’s dealings were sug- 
gesting to him. He turns them over and over; surveys them 
in many varied aspects,—now in the shade of his despon- 
dency, and again in the light of his hope. The transitions, 

‘of course, are sudden, apparently abrupt, sometimes seemingly 
contradictory ; and in this lies much of the dramatic power of 
the unknown author of this wondrous production. Imagine 

the aged mourner lying on the earth,—sackcloth on his body, 
and ashes on his head, his “face soiled with weeping,” his 

“horn in the dust,” the “shadow of death upon his eyelids,” 

—now cursing his day, now sinking in despondency, now 
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rising in hope, now humbled in prayer, now patient in tribu- 
lation. Long intervals of silence intervened between his pas- 
sionate ejaculations, during which his friends forbear to dis- 
turb the current of his thoughts,—as when at first they sat 
with him in silence three uninterrupted days and nights. In 
this way his silent meditations may carry him very far from 
apparent connection with the previous current of the dis- 
course, until at length from his surcharged heart he again 
“takes up his parable,”"—it may be in a strain quite different 
from that which formed the closing cadence of what, to the 
eye, seemed immediately to precede it. The introductory 
words of transition in such cases may be regarded as refer- 
ring to, or as suggested by, these silent, intervening thoughts, 
just as though they had been spoken aloud in the continuity 
of the discourse, or the new commencement may sometimes 
be startling and abrupt. In some such way as this may we 
suppose a miusing pause, brief, yet crowded with serious 
thought, to have followed the preceding strong expression of 
faith and hope. In the rapid transitions of his soul, the 
sombre ideas arising from the contemplation of his physical 
humanity again return, and he breaks out here with the abrupt 


argumentative particle Do, just as though he had been con- 
tending in spirit with some imagined opponent. Od jy 8, 
aAAd, as the Greeks would say,—‘ No «indeed ; there is no- 
thing permanent in our mere physical or earthly ewistence ; 
all nature 18 ever manifesting the law of phenomenal change 
and decay. For verily even the mountain falling cometh to 
nought, and the rock is removed out of its place.’ 

We do not, however, think that irreparability is the main 
thought intended to be suggested by the figures that follow. 
There is in all of them rather an idea of gradualness, if we 
may use the term, which seems inconsistent with the other 
view, or to have, at least, no necessary connection with it. It 
looks like a representation of the powers of an external world, 
gradually yet irresistibly prevailing against man, destroying 
all his works, disappointing all his hopes, and, finally, after a 
protracted struggle, bringing him down to the dust of death. 
Slowly but surely is he decaying and dying through the 
greater part, if not the whole, of his earthly existence. His 
life is inefficient. He accomplishes nothing compared with 
his hopes and purposes. He is, as the Greek poet describes 
him, éAryodpaviog, &xsnus, ioéverpos.. He cannot contend with na- 
ture. His mortal existence is like the troubled dream of a 
sick man, in which he is ever doing, ever striving, yet never 
effecting the object at which he aims— 


* Veluti in somnis, oculos ubi larguida pressit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 
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Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus sgri 
Succidimus; non lingua valet, non corpore notz 
Sufficiunt vires, nec vox, nec verba sequuntur.”* 








The mind of the muser returns here to the earthly and 
mortal aspect of humanity. Slowly but irresistibly as the 
mountain crumbles, as the rock is removed from its place, as 
the waters wear the stones, so God, through the appointed 
powers of the physical world, prevails against man regarded as 
a mere physical being, destroys continually all his hopes, gra- 
dually changes his aspect, from youth to manhood, from man- 
hood to age, from age to decrepitude, and finally sends him 
away from this scene of ever unsuccessful conflict with the out- 
ward influences that are continually bearing upon him. 

Ver. 19. The waters gradually wear the stones. *P2Y,—pau- 
latim atterunt, by little and little. Hence the noun PAY— 
pulvis—corresponding to the modern geological term detritus, 
—that which was worn down by the waters, as was probably 
the case with all that now constitutes the loose soil of the 
earth. Isa. xl. 15, The small dust of the balance. 

Thou washest away the things that grow out of the dust 
of the earth. In this our English version gives the com- 
mon sense of 75D, although it does not explain the suffix. 
Herder and Noyes render it, The floods overflow the dust of 
the earth. Rosenmiiller’s translation comes to the same thing. 
They all give an unusual sense to 75D, not warranted, we 
think, by its connection, in any other place, and, besides re- 
quiring a very harsh grammatical anomaly, in a plural masculine 
nominative to a feminine singular verb. Such a construction 
can hardly be justified by an appeal to some rare usage of the 
Arabic. Moreover, in this idea of a sudden inundation of a 
flood, there is lost that feature of the comparison which a 
pears in all the other parts, namely, of steady and irresistible 
power,—gradual, yet finally prevailing. May not "2Y be the 
nominative? It would present something of an anomaly in 
respect to gender, but nothing so strange as that arising from 
the other view. Besides, in the compound nominative 87 2Y, 
we may regard the gender of the latter noun in regimen as 
controlling. The sense then would simply be, The dust of the 
earth (or, the earth with its dust) overwhelms its productions, 
or the vegetation which grows spontaneously out of tt. It would 
. then seem to refer to the gradual encroachment of the desert 
sands upon the cultivated soil, such as often had taken place, 
and does yet take place, in that part of the world. It would 
in this way present a very natural parallel to the first member, 
—the former referring to the gradual encroachment of the 
waters, the latter to that of the desert upon the cultivated 
* Mneid xii. 90s. 
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earth. And then follows most naturally the sentiment of the 
closing member, Thou destroyest the hope of man. Nature is 
ever at war with him; or, rather, Thou, through nature, art 
ever defeating his most lasting plans, and bringing to nought 
his proudest works. Horace has something of this idea, to- 
gether with comparisons substantially the same, though pre- 
sented in an opposite aspect— 


“ Debemur morti nos nostraque, sive 
Terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus ; sterilisve diu palus aptaque remis 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave sentit aratrum; 
Doctus iter melius; mortalia facta peribunt.”* 

With this view admirably coincides the verse following : 
357) mya wEPNA,— Thou prevailest continually against him until 
he depart (or, that he may depart); ever changing his counte- 
nance until finally thou sendest him away. ‘PF is a rare word, 
occurring here, in Job xv. 24, and in Eccles. iv. 12, with some 
few instances of the derivative noun. The places where it is 
found are, however, sufficient to show that its radical idea is 
that of irresistible power. 

M$3?, Rosenmiiller finds here also his favourite idea of irre- 
parableness,—opprimis morte irreparabali ut resurgere ne- 
queat. It accords well with the primary idea of the word and 
the previous train of thought to render ny2? continually,—im- 
plying a steady, wninterrupted, and irresistible course of action, 
operating by way of an immutable law, or of a fixed divine 
procedure in the employment of natural powers. This also 
agrees well with the other sense of the word, namely, that of 
victory or final triumph. 3¥2, This word, according to the 
view we have taken, would not refer merely to the change that 
passes upon the human countenance at death, but to the gra- 
dual evidences of decay which attend us during almost the whole 
of our earthly life. 

Ver. 21. This verse evidently refers to a state after death, 
when man has finally succumbed and given up the weary con- 
flict : His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not ; they 
are brought low, and he regardeth it not. There is here the 
same idea to which we have before adverted. Man goes not 
to the land of annihilation, but to the ghost-world of Sheol, 
where the soul, in its separation from the body, loses its 
connection with the upper world,—has no longer any recollec- 
tion of or interest in its past scenes, but is reduced to its ru- 
dimentary, quiescent, dream-like, powerless state of ghostly 
animation. 

“ Their hatred and their love is lost; 
Their envy buried in the dust. 


They have no share in all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun.’’ 


* Hor. Ars Poet. 65, 
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The closing verse of the chapter seems to have given the 
commentators much trouble. There is something very harsh 
in regarding it as spoken of the dead, on any view we may take 
of their condition; and yet many have given it this interpre- 
tation. ‘He speaks figuratively,” says Rosenmiiller, “ of his 
body, as though it felt the gnawing of the worm, and of his 
soul, as though it felt grief for its separation.” We cannot 
help thinking this exceedingly unnatural, repulsive, and im- 
probable. Even on his own hypothesis, it would be strange 
that such a figure should come directly after Job is supposed 
to have spoken of death as a state in which there was no re- 
collection. The reference by Rosenmiiller to Num. vi. 6 is 
unworthy of his scholarship. The use of “®2 there for a dead 
body is on a different principle altogether. It is merely an 
elliptical expression for what visibly remains of man after dis- 
solution, or the departure of the spirit, and which is taken as 
the true representative of what was once the whole humanity. 
So the Greeks sometimes use \ux7 by way of ellipsis for death, 
or the loss or departure of the soul; as in Euripides, Iphig. in 
Aulid., 1443,— 

ob wevésiv us chy yowny xpswv. 
By a similar, though inverted use of a part for the whole, 
vexpoi, Which literally means dead bodies, is sometimes put for 
the souls in Hades, or the dead generally; as in Eurip. 
Hecuba, 552,— 





by vexpoios ya 
dodAn xsxanobas, Bacirds ie, aie seucs 

The true explanation of the connection here may be found 
in what has been already said of the meditative, musing, soli- 
loquising, and ejaculatory nature of Job’s discourse. May we 
not here also imagine a pause of impressive silence? He re- 
views the whole ground of his former meditations, and then 
comes the closing thought,—not intended to be in immediate 
logical connection with what just precedes, but as a sort of 
moral, or summing up, to the whole chapter containing this 
rhapsody on morality, or rather to the general picture of 
human frailty presented in the latter part. As though he had 
said, “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter,— 
Such is man. His life is a scene of perpetual conflict. Death 
conducts him to the ghostly land of forgetfulness. Such is his 
‘mere physical condition in this world. It is sorrow, and labour, 
and a sore travail, and a heavy yoke for all the sons of Adam, 
from the day in which they come forth from their mother’s 
womb, until they return to the earth, the mother of all.” As 
the son of Sirach thus sums up human life, “ Anxious thought, 
Sear of heart, passion, zeal, commotion, fear of death, little 
or nothing of rest ;” so Job most concisely expresses it all in 
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reference to both departments of human nature, His flesh 
upon him has ever pain; his soul within him ever mourns, 
The one is ever the seat of disease in some of its various forms; 
the other of care and grief alleviated by comparatively little of 
rest or enjoyment. In other words, Flesh and heart (8¥ 
"22, body and soul) both fail. Here closes the picture as drawn 
by desponding Job. The stronger and steadier faith of the 
Psalmist could append the triumphant finale, But thou, O God, 
art the strength of my soul (the rock of my heart) and my ever- 
lasting portion. 

A strong, though not conclusive argument for this view of 
the verse, is derived from the use of the futures, which the 
whole style of the passage requires us to take in what has 
been called the frequentative or habitual sense, as referring to 
that which is done continually or uninterruptedly,—a good 
example of which may be found in Job i. 5, in the future, 
nv". So here they refer not to what takes place in the future 
strictly, or after death, but to what is commonly experienced 
by both soul and body upon earth. 








Art. V.—The Teat of the New Testament,* 


I.—HISTORY OF THE WRITTEN TEXT. 


OF the whole original manuscripts of the New Testament 
books, every trace was lost in a remote antiquity. All the 
stories that, after the example of Theodorus Lector in the fifth 
century, have been told about the discovery of the original 
copy of the gospel of Matthew, are nothing better than fables; 
as also is the case in regard to the pretended discovery of 
John’s Gospel, related by Philostorgius and Nicephorus Callisti. 
And with these must be classed the statement of the Chronicon 
Paschale, that the same Johannine original continued to be 
faithfully preserved in the congregation at Ephesus, and similar 
statements of a much later period. The assertion that the 
old Aquileian manuscript of the Latin translation of Mark’s 
gospel was by the evangelist’s own hand, Senge keenly main- 
tained even at the end of last century (by Ant. Comoretti, 


in his Epistolaris Dissertatio, addressed to Dobrowski), rests 
upon an obyious error. And even the traces of the New Tes- 
tament autographs supposed to have been discovered in the 
Epist. ad Philad. of Ignatius (8), and in the De Prescript. 


* Translated from an article contributed by Tischendorf to Hi ’s Real Encyklo- 
padie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, (Zweiter Band, Halfte, Art. 
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‘Heret. of Tertullian (36), are not so in reality; for the dpyem 

(or dpyata) of Ignatius must be referred to the Old Testament 
as opposed to the New, and the literw authentice of Tertullian 
to the Greek text as opposed to the Latin. The fact of the 
early loss of those autographs is proved, not only by the cir- 
cumstance that in the first centuries, although the appeal to 
them would often have been quite conclusive, especially on. the 
occasion of the charge of falsification of the text made against 
Marcion, no one ever thought of them for such a purpose, 
but also from this, that Origen was unable to refer, for the 
text of John’s gospel, to any older authority than that of the 
exemplar of Heracleon. 

If it be asked, how the early loss of these precious documents 
is to be accounted for, we must first of all take into account 
the fact, that the life of the first congregations, supported as 
they were by the living spirit of the Lord and of the apostles, 
stood ina relation to the written letter quite different from 
that of later times. And again, as it is beyond question true 
that the apostle Paul usually did not even write his own 
letters,—compare Rom. xvi. 22; 2 Thess. iii. 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 
21; Col. iv. 18; and also Gal. vi. 11,—so in the case of 
the other apostles also, this is far from being improbable. 
But especially we must consider the material on which these 
compositions were written. Very probably, after the manner 
of those times, they were written on papyrus (xéprns, 2 John 
12); and if this, on any occasion, was not the case, the 
very delicate parchment* (uwsuCpavas, 2 Tim. iv. 13) of that 
time was used instead of the papyrus. Hence it follows, that 
the tear and wear of frequent use, and changing from hand to 
hand, must have destroyed, within a very few years compara- 
tively, those manuscripts which, with more or less reason, 
were esteemed apostolic originals. This assertion is not in- 
consistent with the fact that, at the present day, we have pa- 
pyrus and parchment manuscripts more than a thousand 
years old; for not to mention the much greater durability of 
the later parchments, the preservation of such documents is 
chiefly owing to this, that they not only were not in daily use, 
but frequently,—as especially was the case with the papyrus 
manuscripts preserved in sarcophagi,—were never used at. all. 
_ As already intimated, we may regard the New Testament 
originals as having been written chiefly in the form of papyrus 
rolls, with the pencil or calamus, with black ink (d:& wéravog 
xa? xarduov, 3 John 13; 2 John 12), and in columns. The 
writing itself was in the character called uncial, which usually 


* That in the New Testament, and immediately following times, the use of the 
light destructible papyrus prevailed, and that the more durable parchment did not 
take its place till a later period, is also proved by Jerome (see Hpist. 34), when he 
tells us that Acacius and Euzoius transcribed the Cesarean library on parchment. 
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was by no means so handsome when executed on papyrus as 
that of our oldest parchment manuscripts. These uncial manu- 
scripts went on continuously, or without separation of the words; 
they had no interpunctuation, no initial capitals, and but very 
rarely any break whatever; they also wanted the accents and 
breathings, the iota subscriptum, and even the iota adscriptum. 
The evangelists themselves might probably enough have given 
to their writings the name of “Gospels,” in the form either 
of titles or of subscriptions. Justin’s habit of referring to 
them as drouvnuorsimara civ dwooréAwv (once, with the addition, 
& xaAs?ras iuwyyéisax) is, however, against this supposition ; 
and Luke i. 1] and Acts i. 1 are not in favour of it. The ad- 
ditional words, as xara Maréaiy, are, at all events, of later 
origin, and presuppose the collection of the four gospels. In 
the epistles, only the addresses, as rpi¢ ‘Pwyaious, pig Kopivdioug 
(from which «pds ‘ECpaioug is perhaps an exception), are to be 
regarded as titles or subscriptions belonging to the first 
edition. Yet the beginning of the text itself, as it stands 
in almost all the epistles, may have supplied the place of an 
address. The name, “ Apocalypse,” was given, at a later pe- 
riod, by the transcribers of the beginning of the book; and 
also that of the “ Acts of the Apostles,” though it does not 
fully correspond with the contents of the book, as contrasted 
with the gospels. The first appearance of the title, “ general 
(catholic) epistle,” must be referred to the end of the second 
century; and its application to the whole of our catholic 
epistles was much later. 

From the remaining manuscript monuments of the thousand 
years that preceded the discovery of the art of printing, we 
may somewhat confidently judge what was the fortune, in 
external respects, of the New Testament text, so long as it 
continued to be transcribed by the hand. Before the formal 
completion of the canon, towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, scarcely a single copy had been made which contained 
the whole of our New Testament. In subsequent times, such 
copies still continued to be rare, and most of those that did 
exist also contained the Greek Old Testament; such as the 
Codex Vaticanus, the Codex Alexandrinus, (and the Codex 
Ephraimi.) The oldest manuscripts of this kind contained, 
moreover, one or other of those writings whose claims to canoni- 
cal rank long remained contested; e. g., the two epistles of 
Clemens Romanus, found at the end of the Alexandrian manu- 
script. The four gospels were most frequently transcribed. 
The Pauline epistles were copied more frequently than the ca- 
tholic ones; and these latter generally formed one volume with 
the Acts of the Apostles, though very often both they and the 
Pauline were bound up along with the Acts. The Apocalypse 
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was least frequently copied. The arrangement of the books 
was, in the case of the gospels, at an early period, the same as 
our present arrangement,—as we learn from Melito, Irenzus, 
Origen, Augustin, and Jerome. But of the Latin copies (in- 
cluding one Greek-Latin copy, the Codex Cantabrigiensis), se- 
veral of the oldest (the Vercellensis, Veronensis, Palatinus, 
Corbejensis, and Brixianus) put John immediately after Mat- 
thew, and after them Luke and Mark. This arrangement was 
also found by Druthmar in an exemplar of Hilary of Poictiers. 
And a similar order exists in the very ancient stichometry of 
the Codex Claromontanus, viz., the following: Matthew, John, 
Mark, Luke. After the Acts of the Apostles were usually 
placed the catholic epistles. They are so placed, after the ex- 
ample of Athanasius and Cyril of Jerusalem, not only in our 
three oldest, but in almost all our Greek copies. Eusebius, 
on the contrary, has put the Pauline epistles after the Acts; 
and in this his example has been followed by the Latin church. 
In the order of the Pauline epistles, great variety prevailed. 
The three oldest manuscripts are at one with Athanasius and 
Epiphanius in placing the Epistle to the Hebrews after the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. The Greek-Latin Codex 
Claromontanus, on the other hand, shows the early universal 
custom of the Latin church to have been, to place the Epistle 
to the Hebrews after the Epistle to Philemon. Finally, the 
catholic epistles, as soon as they were admitted into the canon, 
were reduced to the order now in use. We have this upon 
the authorities of Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, 
and also of the Council of Laodicea. Yet the Apostolical 
Canons arrange them thus: Peter, John, James, Jude. The 
Apocalypse first received from Athanasius its position in the 
full enumeration of the canonical books, and that, as in all 
succeeding times, in the last place of the canon. 

As early as the first centuries of the Christian epoch, parch- 
ment superseded papyrus. It appears generally to be the 
more delicate the older it is. From the fourth to the eleventh 
century it remained, almost exclusively in use. From that 
time cotton paper was more frequently employed than parch- 
ment, and, soon after, linen paper also. The greater scarcity 
of parchment gave rise to the practice of using the old skins a 
second time, after destroying the old writing upon them by 
washing or scraping. But the text of the Bible is more fre- 
quently thus covered by other writings* (viz. patristic), than 


* To the oldest specimens of such palimpsests belong the Old Testament fragments 
lately brought home by me from the East, written probably in the fifth century, and 
over the face of which are patristic writings in the uncial characters of the ninth cen- 
tury. The most famous New Testament palimpsest is the Codex Ephraimi, written 
cero makes mention of palimpsests (ad 


over in the twelfth century. But even 
Trebat. vii. 18), and so does Plutarch. 
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others by the Bible. With the use of the papyrus, the em- 
ployment of the roll-form also ceased ; and, instead of it, the 
book-form was introduced. The books, for the most part, 
consisted of ternions or quaternions, 7. e., of parts of three or 
four double sheets each (rpisod xai rerpacod, Euseb. Vit. Constant. 
iv. 37). The division of the writings into several columns was 
at first still adhered to ;* but it appears to have soon come 
to be regarded as a matter of indifference. The uncial cha- 
racter in which the text was written continued to be used 
almost invariably without accents till the seventh century ; 
but in some cases, even at an earlier period, the hard and 
soft breathings appear. From the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies downwards, the accentuation is given more or less com- 
pletely, and often arbitrarily rather than according to any 
fixed rules. After the uncial writing, in the last centuries of 
its existence, had undergone several departures from the 
earlier square and circular forms, it was, from the tenth cen- 
tury downwards, almost universally superseded by the cursive 
writing. 

The text can be proved to have been interpunctuated, 
though at first only by means of an empty interstice and the 
simple point, from the fourth and fifth centuries downwards. 
The mode of writing in stichot, or short lines formed according 
to the sense, was applied to the Pauline epistles, and likewise 
to the Acts of the Apostles and the catholic epistles, by Eu- 
thalius, in the fifth century. It was a rude method of punc- 
tuation, adapted especially to the requirements of public 
reading, and had long before been in use in the case of the 
Psalms and some other poetical books, which were therefore 
called Bitro orrynpsi¢. The gospels also were about this time 
written in similar stichoi, as we may see in the Greek-Latin 
manuscript at Cambridge. But this costly mode of tran- 
scribing the New Testament continued in favour only for a 
few centuries. And hence it became customary to make the 
understanding of the text more easy by frequent punctuation, 
introduced by the seribe as he went on. Whether the prac- 
tice of numbering the stichoi at the end of the text, first ob- 
served in the stichometrically-written fragments of the Pauline 
epistles brought from Mount Athos to Paris (named 48), 
which belong to the sixth century, and often in the New Tes- 
tament manuscripts of the ninth century, and downwards,— 
whether this practice is to be referred to the stichometriec 
work of Euthalius, or whether it does not rather correspond 
to the much older practice of numbering the verses, is not 
quite clear. The stichometric catalogue of the Old and New 


* The Coder Friderico-Augustanus has four columns; the Vaticanus, three; the 
Al-zandrinus and others, two; the Codex Ephraimi, only one, 
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Testament books which exists in the Codex Claromontanus 
(p. 468, &c.), and is plainly older than the codex itself (which 
was probably written in the sixth century), shows that such 
enumerations were in existence before the time of Euthalius. 
But at an early period other modes of dividing and distri- 
buting the text were practised. In the third century Am- 
monius divided the gospels, with a view to a harmony of them, 
into several hundreds of sections, viz., Matthew into 355 (2), 
Mark into 233 (5), Luke into 342 (3), and John into 232. 
These divisions were, from the fifth century downwards, written 
on the margin of the text in almost all manuscripts; usually 
along with the ten canons applied for that purpose by Eusebius, 
which enabled one to see what sections were peculiar to each 
gospel, and what each had in common with others. Euthalius 
found already existing, and applied to the Pauline epistles, the 
method of dividing into chapters ; but he first extended its ap- 
plication to the catholic epistles and the Acts. The gospels 
had also been divided in a similar way, and that very probably 
long before the time of Euthalius; for we find it even in the 
Codex Ephraimi and the Codex Alexandrinus, both of which 
manuscripts probably, though written in Egypt, still remained 
quite unaffected by the apparatus of the Egyptian deacon 
(Euthalius). The Vatican Codex is a solitary witness of the 
existence of a still earlier division of the text both of the 
gospels and of the epistles. The sections themselves of the 
text of the gospels have as yet nothing in common with the 
Ammonian-Eusebian sections, which came into general use at 
a very late period. Those of the epistles have this peculiarity, 
that they treat the entire number of the Pauline epistles as 
one whole.* The book of the Revelation of John appears to 
have remained without sections or paragraphs till the time of 
Andrew the Cappadocian, in the sixth century ; but, on occa- 
sion of his commentary thereupon, it was divided by him into 
24 Ady: and 72 xspdércsm. The latest, but, because of its 
adoption in the printed editions of the text, the most widely 
prevalent division into chapters, was originated by Cardinal 
Hugo, De Sancto Caro (of St Cher), in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He is said also to have undertaken the construction of a 
Latin concordance, and probably on this account his division 
appeared in the Latin earlier than in the Greek texts. Eras- 
mus, im his edition, marked it on the margin of the Latin 
translation only. It had already been adopted in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot. Still later than this division is that into 
verses, usually employed in the printed editions. In addi- 


* The same is the case with the division of the text of the Pauline epistles in the 
Arabic fragments, probably belonging to the eighth century, which I found a short 
time ago in Egypt, and have brought to Germany. 
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tion to these divisions, we must also notice the pericopat, or 
the sections of the text made with a view to public reading in 
churches. When and how these came to be first adopted 
cannot be precisely ascertained. Euthalius introduced a simi- 
lar method of division for the epistles and the Acts. It is 
certain that long before his time this had been done for the 
gospels; as is testified, in regard to the Latin church at 
least, both by Augustin and by Optatus. Frequently the 
marks of division into lections or lessons were introduced 
into old exemplars long, after they were first transcribed. 
Thus, in the Codex Ephraimi, belonging to the fifth century, 
this addition has been made by a scribe of the ninth. In 
order to have in a condition for the church-service those manu- 
scripts whose text was complete or continuous, catalogues of 
the reading sections (or lessons) were prepared, and the first 
and last words of each were marked. Such catalogues were 
called Synararia, and, if they were calculated for the holidays, 
Menologia. At a later period came into use the church 
lesson-books, which contained nothing but the text of the 
lessons for Sundays and holidays, in the order of the church- 
year. Many of these church lesson-books have come down to 
our time. They were distinguished by the names of Evan- 
gelistaries, Lectionaries, or rpazaréoroka. From the time of 
Charlemagne they were often splendidly executed ;* and, for the 
sake both of elegance and of distinctness, till after the tenth 
century they were written in the uncial character. Of the 
Greek texts there are several fragments of palimpsests. The 
oldest extant, in London, Venice, and Rome, belong to the sixth 
and seventh centuries. Of the Latin there isone palimpsest, of 
the version called the Jtala, at Munich, belonging to the sixth, 
if not to the fifth century. The employment of the Italic 
version as the basis might lead us to suppose that the use of 
these church-books extended at least as far back as the time of 
Jerome. Indeed, the composition of one of them (that which 
is known as Comes) is ascribed to Jerome, though without foun- 
dation; and Sidonius Apollinaris expressly tells us of the 
execution of a similar work by Claudian Mammertus. The 
exemplar known by the name of Lectionartwm Gallicanum ap- 
pears to be the oldest of those based upon the text of Jerome. 

Under the head of external history of the written text come 
finally the titles and subscriptions of the particular New Testa- 
ment books. That many of these may have come from the 


* One of the most splendid manuscripts of antiquity is preserved in the church 
treasury of the Monastery of St Catharine on Mount Sinai. The whole text is 
written in letters of gold upon beautiful white parchment, in double folio-columna, 
in the uncial character of the eighth and ninth centuries. A fragment of another 
written on deep black parchment in gold uncial character of small size, is in the | 
possession of the imperial library of Vienna. bik 
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hands of the sacred penmen themselves, has been already stated 
above. The three oldest of our more comprehensive manu- 
scripts, especially the Vatican (from first hand), and the Pa- 
risian palimpsest, are still of the greatest simplicity in this 
respect. Such titles as rpafsig drooréAwy, imsoroda) Tlataou, 
tmiororal xadodsxai, Which all go back to the fourth century, 
presuppose the idea of a canonical collection. But the 
subscriptions grew up in course of time, especially from this 
cause, that they were the expression of traditional opinions 
regarding the place and time in which the book was written, 
regarding the writer himself, the bearer, the receiver, and the 
original language of the book,* and other similar matters. 
The Pauline epistles especially were embellished with this 
sort of subscriptions, which existed commonly in the manu- 
scripts so early as the time of Euthalius. The earliest speci- 
men of this in our possession is found in the Parisian frag- 
ments (already mentioned) of the Pauline epistles brought 
from Mount Athos, in which we have the subscription of the 
epistle to Titus. 

As we proceed to the internal history of the New Testament 
text, the most prominent result of it is,—what we know from 
the usage that prevailed at, before, and after the middle of the 
second century,—that even at that early period the purity of 
the original text had been disturbed. For the citations of places 
of Scripture by Polycarp, Hegesippus, Papias, Justin, and 
Marcion; by Ptolemeeus Heracleon, and Theodotus, among 
the Gnostics ; and also in the letter of the Christians of Lyons 
and Vienne, in Tatian, and other writers of that time whom we 
need not mention;—these citations are already of such a cha- 
racter that in many respects they correspond with the various 
readings that have come down to us, and on critical grounds 
have no peculiar claims to apostolic authority. In proof of this 
we adduce two examples, the one from Polycarp, the other 
from Ptolemzus. Polycarp, in the Epist. ad Philip., 1, cites 
Acts ii. 24, as follows, dv yspev 6 Osde Alous ras ddivas rod ddov. 
But the text has, instead of the first words, av 6 @si¢ dvéornosy, 
and also avérou instead of ddov,—though the latter is found also 
in Codex D, in the Vulgate and other versions, and in several 
of the later fathers. Ptolemzeus, in his Epist. ad Floram 
(cited in Epiph. i. p. 216, sqq.), quotes almost the whole of 
Matt. xv. 4-9. According to him we have riwa riv warépa cov 
xai viv wnrépa cov, but in both places the authority for the pro- 
noun is very slight. Further, jxvpwoars riv véwov rod Osod, where 
riv viwov may really have been originally, but where it is sup- 
ported against rjv évroAqy and riv Aéyov by a very small number 
of authorities. So, to da riv rapddoow, he adds, raiv xpeoturépww, 


* Thus Matthew was supposed to have written +7 ECpaids aAiney, and Mark ‘Paxairgi, 
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and to dap he adds r@ @c@. The words 2 éuod dgerndis he 
transposes thus, #9. & guot: and after ri» wnripa cov, he omits 
what is added both in Exodus and in the gospel, iva sd oo yévnrau, 
although immediately before he expressly says, 4nA07 xai roiro 
é owrjp. The remaining variations from the received text that 
come under our notice,—«/rev for évereiAaro Aéywv: 6 Aade ob ros 
roi; yeihsowv us rig for EyyiZe: wor, &e.,—are doubtless improve- 
ments uponit. 1f we descend some years later to Irenzeus, who 
alludes to the differences of the documents, * to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and other cotemporaries, we find still stronger proofs 
of the existence, in their time, ¢.¢, at the end of the second 
century, of a diversity in the New Testament texts,—a state of 
things which continued to become worse in the course of the 
two following centuries, as Origen expressly testifies, and as 
may be seen by a comparison of the places of Scripture cited in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. From this time downwards, 
throughout all the centuries of manuscript transmission, we 
have in the works of the fathers, in the Greek copies, and also 
in the various oriental and occidental translations, so many 
witnesses of variations of the texts, which, great in number, 
sometimes of greater, sometimes of less importance, place be- 
yond doubt the fact of deviation from the original text. 
Whence arose this diversity of text? In the first Christian 
congregations, no such thing was known as that painstaking 
and painful attention to the letter which was required by the 
rigour of science, and also of piety, in later times, when the 
written word had come to be the supreme and only bearer of 
divine revelation. Moreover, the earliest manuscripts were pro- 
duced as matters of personal predilection and to supply private 
wants, rather than by official authority or to meet the wants of 
congregations. And thus it probably came to pass, that as ma- 
nuscripts began to be multiplied, the copies before the scribes no 
longer retained the exact letter of the original ; which original 
itself, as we have indicated above, was apparently not written 
down entirely, but only revised or subseribed, by the hand of 
the author. Another cause of untrustworthiness of the tran- 
scripts existed in the negligence of seribes, which had been cen- 
sured from the time of Cicero (see Ad Quint. Frat., iii. 5, fin.) 
This gave rise to errors, sometimes of vision, sometimes of 
hearing, and sometimes of the understanding. The errors of 
vision were probably greatly increased in number by the un- 





* Adv, Hares, v. 10, § 1: Tetra» 33 obrws tysvrwy xa) ty weer rois cwovdaios xad 
apryains avriypadus cod apiluor rovrou xtitrov, (he is speaking of the reading in Rev, 
ii’. 18 


xu’. 16. 

+ In Matth., tom. xv., (iii, 671, de la Rue): Novi 38 Snarcvies worAR yivorey A car 
dvriypadar YiaPopa, sirt cas pabvwias rivav ypaGiwr, tits awd ToAuns TiVMY Max bnpais 
Tis Viopldorms car ypahouivwy, sits xal dad cav ce tavreis Soxovrra iv eH 4 
wpooribivray A aPaiporyray, 
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broken and continuous uncial mode of writing; in the use of 
which similar letters would be substituted for one another, words 
would be sometimes omitted, sometimes repeated, sometimes 
transposed, and sometimes also,—a thing that might happen in 
any case,—wrongly divided: e. g., (Phil. i. 1), cuversoxéqoig for adv 
émioxémoig; (Gal. i. 9), xposipnxe wiv for aposipyixauev; (John i. 3), 
the words 6 yéyovey were connected with those which precede, 
instead of being taken with those which follow it. Interchanges 
of words that are similar in sound (errors of hearing) arose 
especially from the practice of dictation ;—thus oof for oi, «? 38 
for 73¢, nusig for iets, xpsoxrnow for xpéoxdrccw (1 Tim. v. 21), 
xsv6g for xaswég, ératpor for ereposr, yéevnua for yéwnua, yéveorg. for 
yéwnos. Errors of the understanding affected the text, ¢. 9., 
when éyevidnusy vnrioe was written for éysvjdnuev jx: (1 Thess. 
iv. 7), or rd iia rot comaros for ra did rod owmwarog (2 Cor. v. 10); 
and in like manner, especially in later times, when abbrevia- 
tions were mistaken one for the other. Dogmatic interests 
also, and that of the Catholics more than that of the non-Catho- 
lies (acatholict), had exercised some influence upon the consti- 
tution of the text; when, ¢. g., "Iwoip xa!  warnp abrod is substi- 
tuted for oi yovstg adrot (Luke ii. 43); or when (Gal. ii. 5) of¢ oddé 
is omitted, in which case Tertullian strangely affirms that the 
words had been introduced into the text by Marcion. With 
regard to certain heretical sects,again, we are expressly informed 
by Eusebius, from more ancient sources, that in their hands the 
text was, in course of transcription, falsified in the most arbi- 
trary way. (See Hist. Eccles. v. 38.)* Yet it is scarcely 
credible that in fact their manuscripts, with their heretical 
colouring, were capable of influencing the text of those which 
were distributed throughout the church. But at all events the 
linguistic interest was more influential than the dogmatic. It 
manifested itself in cases wherein it was attempted to make the 
text sometimes more grammatically correct, sometimes clearer 
and more complete, and sometimes more expressive and ele- 
gant.t In the meantime, both historical (compare Matt. 
xxvii. 9; Mark xv. 25) and geographical (compare John i. 28; 
Matt. viii. 28) emendations were also attempted. Further, 
especially to the evangelists, the most lasting consequences re- 
sulted from harmonistic study, which Jerome, in his letter to 


» * The heading of the chapter runs thus:—Tlip) cay rnv’Apripwyos aipsow ikapyiis 
wpolsCrnuivay. In xxxviii. 6, he says: Aid rodre vais Seiais ypuPais &PsCws iwila- 
Aov wees xsipas, Abyoress abras Bupbwxives, Ka) Sei rovre wh xararpsevdousvoes airay 
Abyw, 6 Bovrdpesvos Sivaras wabsiv. El yep rig Ssatou cvyxopicas airway ixacrov re 
avriyrapa isrdgey apds GAAMAM, xara word dy ipa TuaPwvorvee. “AgiuPwve your 
tora: ra AgxrAnwidorev roig Osodorov, &c, 

+ Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., iv. 29., tells us expressly of Tatian :—Tod 3s dworrtAov 
pact “_— Twas abrey psrahpacas Pwras, ws iadsopbovpesvoy durev env ris Ppaorws 
currauy. 
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Damasus, expressly mentions, and justly characterises as fol- 
lows :—“‘ Maguus siquidem his in nostris codicibus error ino- 
levit, quod dum in eadem re alius evangelista plus dixit, in alio 
quia minus putaverint, addiderunt ; vel dum eundem sensum 
alius aliter expressit, ille qui unum e quatuor primum, ad ejus 
exemplum czteros quoque xstimaverit emendandos. Unde 
accidit ut apud nos mixta sunt- omnia, et in Marco plura 
Luce atque Matthei, rursus in Matthzo Johannis et Marci, 
et in reliquorum que aliis propria sunt inveniantur.” A com- 
plete proof of this is furnished by the parallel places of the 
Lord’s prayer and the history of the temptation in Matthew 
and Luke. Quotations from the Old Testament were dealt with 
in the same way, it being usually attempted to harmonise 
them with the LX X. (See Matt. xv. 8.) And similar in its re- 
sults was the practice, harmless in itself, of parallelising the 
evangelical narratives with the extensively circulated A 
erypha, or with other notes of the events recorded in those 
narratives that had been taken at an earlier period, and which, 
though without the seal of apostolicity, may have been derived 
from trustworthy sources. From these are probably-derived 
several very old interpolations of the sacred text, such as John 
vii. 53, viii. 11; Mark xvi. 9, &c.* 

Finally, we must take into account the alteration of the 
text by the introduction into it of marginal glosses. Thus, 
learned men made marginal marks of variqus kinds upon their 
manuscripts: a future scribe, mistaking these for intended 
supplements or emendations, embodied them in the text. 

Among the scribes themselves we must distinguish between 
the learned and the unlearned. The former class were employed 
probably because of the difficulty of avoiding mistakes in 
copying. We know of men such as Pamphilus, who deserved 
well of the Church for the copies of the Bible which they had 
transcribed. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 32; Hieron. Adv. 
Rujin. ii. 9; De Script. Eccl. 75.)+ That which Jerome 
(comp. Ad. Matth. xxiv. 36, and Ad. Gal. iii. 1) says in regard 
to the copies of Adamantius and Pierius refers to copies either 
made by these men with their own hands, or at least revised 
by them. Now, both the learned and the unlearned scribes, 





* For an attempt to cast light m some readings of the gospels from the Prot- 
evangelium Facobe nnd the # oan Nicodemi, see my prize essay, De Zvangelio- 
rum A pocryphorum origine et usu. Hage Comit. 1851. p. 13], sgq. 

+The fragments of the Pauline Epistles that came from Mount Athos to Paris 
have, in the subscription of the Epistle to Titus, the words, *AvrsCasén 23 f Bilros 
apis 73 iv Kasoupig dvriypader ris Bilrsobixns rou dyiou MauPirev, xepl yrypapepiver 
aired. That copies of other works also were made by respectable men appears from 
the Postcript of the Martyrium Polyoarpi, in which it is stated that after. Trengeus 
it was transcribed by Caius, then by Socrates, and then by Pionius, The activity of 
the two ageesom, Acacius and Euzoius, in the library of Caesarea, has been already 
mentioned. 
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especially after the corruption of the text had once begun, 
may, according to our critical conceptions, have injuréd the 
text by their labours,—the latter through ignorance and 
careless superficiality, the former through their very zeal 
for emendation. Those who were unquestionably the most 
famous of scribes, the Alexandrian caligraphers, from whom 
_are probably derived the greater part of our oldest beautiful 
uncial writings,—Greek as well as Latin,—were not very 
skilful either in Latin or in Greek; on which account their 
works, with all their regularity, finish, and beauty, are yet re- 
markable for their incorrectness. But we must not forget 
that in ancient times it also was the custom to subject every 
completed manuscript to skilled revision, the work of a dsopbwr7¢, 
who, no doubt, however, was often carried by arbitrary 
self-sufficiency beyond the proper limits of mere correction 
according to the exemplar which had been copied. Compare 
the passage already cited from Origen In Matth. tom. xv. At 
that time the business of revising by means of the manuscript 
copy was separate from that of improving the text; as is 
proved in so many words in a note to the Codex Frid. August. 
(Ed, Tischendorf, 1846), which belongs to the sixth or seventh 
century. In that manuscript, fol. 19, recto, there is a note from 
the hand of Pamphilus, repeated verbatim from Madasmraroy 
Aiav ’ Avriypagov, to the following effect :—MersAjugon xai dsopbairn 
mpog ra EEarrd& 'Opryévous ie’ wbrod dsopdaméva. *Avrwvivos smoroynris 
GvréCarev, TldwpsAroc didpbwon 6 retxos ev ry Qudaxy. And still 
earlier than Pamphilus, Origen devoted the greatest zeal to 
the business of the dvriCaaArzw, as well as of dsépdwors, as We must 
conclude from a passage preserved by Cedrenas, where he says, 
Oirs yap desrvijcas zor juiv avriCdrArovow, ore devavfoaow teers 
Tepimarioa: xal dravaraioa: re cwpara, GAG wai ev Tog xaspors 
-éxsivorg Didoroyeivy xal axpiCoiv rd dwriypapa dvaynaousda. Basil 
the Great also informs us that he dyriCarayv dsopddoaro the books 
of the Bible. See Georg. Syncell, Chronogr. p. 203. 

We now come to inquire whether, by the learned fathers of 
the church, no labours precise and comprehensive, though (no 
doubt) ever fruitless, were undertaken for the restoration of the 
original text, or at least for the establishment of a good one, 
—such as undoubtedly were executed by several of them for 
the Greek text of the Old Testament. And, as early as the 
.third century, we find-three men who have gained the credit 
of such labours, viz. Origen, the Egyptian bishop Hesychius, 
and Lucian, presbyter of Antioch. That these last two at- 
tempted a kind of revision of the New Testament is put be- 
yond question by the testimony of Jerome,* corroborated by 


* In his Letter to Damasus, speaking of the New Testament, he says: “ Hoc certe 
cum in nostro sermone discordat et in diversos rivolorum tramites ducit, uno de fonte 
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the well-known decretal of Pope Gelasius.* Their method 
of working, however,—for Jerome’s manner of expressing 
himself in characterising their labours is obscure, and evi- 
dently inaccurate,—has remained unknown, and the influ- 
ence of the results upon the texts that were then generally 
received throughout the church. does not appear. But in 
so far as Origen is concerned, the negative testimony of the 
author of the old Latin translation (at Matt. xv. 14)—* In 
exemplaribus autem Novi Testamenti hoc ipsum me posse 
facere sine periculo non putavi,”"—is of much greater weight 
than the ingenious attack of Hug; by whom, however, it is by 
no means denied that the writings of Origen, eminent as he 
was for critical acumen, are of great importance for the criti- 
cism of the New Testament text. Notwithstanding, however, 
all the great diversity in the text, it is clear, from the 
writings of the fathers, from translations, and from Greek 
manuscripts, that, as early as the fourth and fifth centuries, 
there had already begun to present themselves certain affini- 
ties among the documents, depending, no doubt, upon the 
countries in which these were written, but not to be fully ex- 
plained without the assumption of a leaning or bias og the 
part of the scribes. According to these affinities, we may, 
with a good deal of truth, speak of an oriental and occidental 
text; or rather,—if we distinguish more accurately, and class 
together the more nearly-related. texts,—of an Alexandrian 
or Egyptian, and a Latin; as also of an Asiatic or Greek, and a 
Byzantine or Constantinopolitan text. The first of these classes 
of texts, the Alexandrian, was probably that in use among 
the Jewish Christians of the East, who used the Greek text 
of the Old Testament. The learned Christians of Alexandria 
and its dependencies especially possessed and transmitted 
this text. The Latin class of texts has stamped its impress 
not only on the Latin manuscripts, but also on those Greek 
exemplars which the Latins used. The Asiatic manuscripts 
were in use among those who were Greeks by birth, and who 
might be residing either in their native country, or in those 
provinces of Asia which were in living connection with it by 
means of commerce. And the Byzantine texts, finally, are those 
which belonged to the Byzantine national church. These last 
are the only ones that preserved a certain official uniformity, 
and, in the later centuries of the existence of the Byzantine 
empire, they alone were distributed therein. How far criti- 


querendum, Przetermitto eos codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos pau- 
corum hominum asserit perversa contentio, quibus utique nec in toto veteri instru- 
mento post LXX. interpretis emendare quid licuit, nec in novo profuit emendasse, cum* 
multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse que addita sunt.” 
Comp. also De Vir. Illustr., 77. : 

* Comp. P. i. dist. xv. § 27: Evangelia que falsavit Lucianus Apocrypha; Evan- 
gelia que falsavit Hesychius Apocrypha. ° 
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‘cism had made use of these affinities and diversities, and had 
learned to draw from them instruction and profit, we shall 
inquire in the sequel. Only we must not here omit to men- 
tion, that the last-named is the only class of documents that 
we possess in a perfect form, and that it contains internal 
evidence of having resulted from the gradual blending into 
one of the earlier texts, the Asiatic or Grecian text predomi- 
nating. Of the.three older texts there is not one now extant 
that has not, to a considerable extent, been defaced and mixed 
up with foreign elements; so that it is often more difficult to 
establish the peculiar readings of each of these classes than 
to determine the original, as written by the apostles. 
We must here refer more fully to those ancient authors 
by whose studies the text of the New Testament was bene- 
fited, or, what is more to our purpose, who, by their diligent 
employment of the text, are witnesses in regard to the use and 
wont of their time and country. In the latter respect, and 
for the.latter half of the second century, the most valuable is 
Irenzeus, of whom we shall have to speak farther when we 
come to the Latins; and, for the following centuries, Clemens 
Alexgndrinus. But in respect of critical knowledge and 
skill, both of these are inferior to Origen, who flourished 
throughout the former half of the third century. The most- 
important text-critic after him was Jerome, who, however, 
when he was engaged in his reformatory labours upon the 
Latin version, permitted many uncritical notions to influence 
him in the use of the Grecian codices. From the third century 
to the fifth, the form of the text of their time and country 
has been handed down to us by the following writers especially 
among the Greeks: Athanasius, Eusebius, Epiphanius, the two 
Cyrils, Chrysostom, and Theodoret ; to whom must be added 
Ephraim Syrus, whose works were translated into Greek very 
soon after they were composed. And among the Latins for 
the same period, we have Cyprian, Tertullian, Lucifer, Hilary 
of Poictiers, Hilary the deacon, Victorinus, Ambrosius, Au- 
gustin, and Rufinus; and with these must be numbered the 
translator of Irenzeus, from whose translations we know much 
more of that writer than from what remains of the original 
Greek. In the sixth century, the text had the benefit of a 
Greek commentary on the Revelation of John by Andrew the 
‘Cappadocian, and of a*Latin one by Primasius. And seve- 
ral centuries after, Arethas connected himself with both these 
men by his Greek commentary. In the eighth century, Beda 
took some pains with the purification of the text of the Acts 
of the Apostles; Johannes Damascenus abounds in quotations; 
and Alcuin bestowed great labour upon the Latin text, under 
the orders of Charlemagne. In the ninth century, Photius 
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brought his learning to bear on the New Testament, and, in 
the tenth, Suidas; but both did so to a very limited extent 
only. In the cenéuries immediately following, Theophylact, 
(Ecumenius, and Euthymius Zigabenus, wrote their learned 
commentaries on the New Testament. The Correctoria Bib- 
lie, which appeared in the thirteenth century, aimed at cor- 
recting the Vulgate, partly from Greek sources. And so also 
in the fifteenth century, Laurentius Valla, convinced of the 
great corruption of the ordinary Latin text, acknowledged, 
and attempted to defend, the importance of the ancient docu- . 
ments. . 

To conclude this investigation of the history of the written 
text, we give a catalogue of the oldest manuscript memorials 
of the original text that have come down to us, in the order 
which they now assume after the late rich additions received 
from the East. , 

The whole number of New Testament uncial manuseripts, 
of the period from the fourth to the tenth century, that have 
come down to us, amounts to forty-one. The ages of these 
are determined on palzeographical grounds, with a considerable 
degree of certainty. According to age, they are arranged 
thus:— 

Of the 4th century, we have 1, (B Evv. Act. Oath. Paul.) - 


Sth . 4, (CAIT.) 

6th ... _ oa. 9, (NPQRZ, D Eov. Act, D 
Paul., & Act., H Paul.) 

7th... .. 2, (Fe) 

8th... .. 7, (w*w’y AE Ho. u Hov., B 
Apoc.) 

9th... .. 18, (WoOxvra,F Hv. K Ew, 
F Paul., a Paul.,u Act, 
K Cath. Paul. u Act. 
Cath. Paul.) 

SOR 913..6 ... 5, (80, @ Ew., m Ew, © Paul.) 


Of all these, only three embrace the whole New Testament ; 
and of these three there is none without considerable lacuna. 
For in the Alexandrian manuscript (A) we miss the first twenty- 
four chapters of Matthew's gospel, the second chapter of the 
gospel of John, and the eighth chapter of the second epistle 
to the Corinthians. In the Vatican Codex (B) are. wanting, 
begides the Apocalypse, the epistles to Timothy, to Titus, to 
Philemon, and nearly five chapters of the epistle to the Heb- . 
rews. The Parisian Palimpsest (c), finally, contains large frag- 
ments of all the New Testament books, but wants about twenty- 
four chapters of the four gospels; nine chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles; about seven chapters of the catholic epistles; of 
the whole Pauline epistles, about thirty-one chapters; and of the 
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‘Apocalypse, nine chapters. Of the remaining codices, twenty- 
seven embrace the gospels; of which nine (F* NOR T W* W’ Y ©) 
contain only small fragments, ten (FG HIP QX ZT A) extended 
fragments, and eight (D EK LMSU A) the whole or nearly the | 
whole text. Besides the three above mentioned, six others em- 
brace the Acts of the Apostles, of which three (D EL) contain 
the whole text, one (H) nearly the whole, one (1) a considerable 
number of fragments, and one (F*) only a very few fragments. 
The catholic epistles, besides the first three manuscripts, also 
exist in two others (KL), and in these the text is complete. 
The epistles of Paul are found in nine others, of which three 
(F*I1H) contain only fragments (more or fewer), but six 
(DEFGKL) contain the whole or nearly the whole. Finally, for 
the text of the Apocalypse, besides a and ©, there has been 
discovered only one(B), which is a complete uncial manuscript. 

The oldest form of the text, the specially Alexandrian 
coloured form, exists for the gospels in the following manu- 
scripts, ABCD (Alex..Lat.) ILPQTXZ 4, and also R; next to 
these stand the fragments F* N w* Ww” y ©. A second, and some- 
what later form, exists in the manuscripts EFGHKMOSUVTIA, 
of which EK MF A are nearest in form to the first series. For 
the Acts of the Apostles and the catholic epistles, the oldest 
texts are ABC, and also DI for the Acts of the Apostles; near 
to them stand EF’, while HL for the Acts of the Apostles, 
and KL for the catholic epistles, stand next to the later form. 
For the Pauline epistles, the oldest text is represented by 
ABCHI, DEG, of which the first may be designated as Alexan- 
drian, and the last two as Latin, while D stands midway 
between the two classes. The nearest to the later form are 
KL. In regard to the Apocalypse, the codices AC surpass in 
antiquity the third uncial codex B. 

In regard to particular codices we make the following re- 
marks :— ' 

A, commonly called the Alexandrian, in the British Mu- 
seum, was sent (in 1628) to Charles I. of England, by the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch, Cyril Lucaris. After the Old 
Testament, the New begins with Matt. xxv. 6, and goes on to 
the end of the Apocalypse; the only lacune being in the gospel 
of John, from vi. 50 to viii. 52, and in 2 Cor. from iv. 13 to 
xii. 6. Besides this, the letters of the outer margin have here 
.and there been lost. It was published with fac-simile letters 
by Woide in 1786, and, with the help of this, Spohn noted all 
the variations from the third edition of Stephens in his Votitia 
Codicis Alex. 1788. It appears to have been written in the 
second half of the fifth century. 

B, called par excellence the Vatican, No. 1209 in the Va- 
tican Library. Besides the Old Testament text, which formed 
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the basis of the Romish edition of the LX X. under Sixtus V., 
it contains the whole New Testament up to Heb. ix. 14; so 
that there are wanting in it, besides the latter chapters of 
this epistle, four whole epistles (viz. 1 and 2 Tim., Tit., and 
Phil.), and the Revelation. Collations of the text have been 
furnished by Bartolocci, 1669 (in manuscript in the Parisian 
Library), and by Birch (published 1798-1801.) A third 
was in the possession of Richard Bentley, executed by a young 
Italian of the name of Mico, which was edited (1799) by 
Ford, after a copy by Woide, In 1801, after having examined — 
the manuscript at Paris, Hug wrote his learned Commentatio 
de Antiquitate Ood. Vaticant. In 1843, I was permitted for 
three days to make accurate fac-similes of the manuscript, 
and also to collate certain doubtful passages. Of these labours, 
with the addition of written communications from Cardinal Mai 
to me, I gave an account in the Studien und Kritiken for 1847. 
The present apparatus (employed by me as early as 1849, 
for my critical hand edition) in regard to this oldest and 
most important of all the New Testament manuscripts,* is 
the result of all these collations. An edition of the manu- 
script itself was undertaken by Cardinal Mai, under the aus- 
pices of Leo XII. The five volumes in large 4to, four of which 
contained the Old and one the New Testament, were shown 
to me by Cardinal Mai in 1843; It does not appear what has 
to this time prevented its publication. This work, I was in- 
formed by Mai’s own mouth, also contains, at least for the 
Pauline epistles that are wanting in Vaticanus No. 1209, the 
text of a palimpsest of very high antiquity, of whose existence 
in the Vatican Library I have also been informed by Hug. 
The Codex B has most probably been written in the fourth 
century. 

B, @ manuscript of the Apocalypse, formerly the Basilian 
Codex No. 105, now catalggued in the Vatican as No. 2066. 
After Wetstein hai gained a very defective and incorrect col- 
lation by means of Cardinal Quirini, I succeeded, in 1843, in 
getting the whole text introduced into my edition of 1841. 
From this I have edited it in the Monumenta Sacra Inedita 
of 1846. This manuscript seems to have been written in the 
eighth century. 


* In 1848 appeared “ Nov. Test. Gr. ad fidem codicis principis Vaticani edidit, in- 
tegram varietatem zetatis apostolice, versionis ii. vel iii. s@culi, codd, Alexandrinorum 
iv. vel v., Gr.—Lat. vi.—viii,s. denuo examinatam et xi. codd. orientulium iv.—xv.s. 
nec non Slavonicorum xi.-xiii.s. nunc primum collatam, antiquissimum tamquam com- 
mentarium cum Locis V. T. e. cod. Vat. allatis et cum lexidio grammatico, it Ed. 
de Muralto.” The statement, “ad fidem cod. princ, Vatic.’’ rests upon the that 
with the addition of some corrections pretended to have been made from the manu- 
script itself, the above-mentioned collations—with the exception, however, of that 
which is called the Bentleian—were made use of, but in a manner in the highest de- 
gree uncritical. The trustworthiness of the whole work is on a level with that of the 
preface. 
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.C, known under the name of the Parisian Palimpsest or 
the Codex Ephraimi, is No. 9 in the imperial library at Paris. 
The original writing was probably executed in the fifth cen- 
tury (even before Codex A); at a later period it has been 
twice altered in very many places, the latter occasion being 
about the ninth century. But in the twelfth century, the 
whole text was washed off, to make way for the Greek text of 
some ascetic treatises of Ephraim Syrus. After Peter Allix 
had first, in the end of the seventeenth century, recognised 
again the obliterated features of the writing, Wetstein, about 
the year 1716, undertook a collection of the New Testament 
fragments, so far as they were legible. In the years 1834 and 
1835, the keepers of the manuscripts permitted Karl Hase to 
apply the Giobertine mixture to the clearing up of the forms 
of the writing; after which process F. F. Fleck made deci- 
phering experiments on a small number of leaves, with very 
indifferent success. In the years 1840-42, I succeeded in 
reading the whole fragments, which make up five-eighths of the 
whole New Testament ; as also the whole neglected fragments 
of the Old Testament, with the exception of avery few pas- 
sages which had been lost by the badness of the parchment, 
or from their having originally been written in red. From this 
preparatory labour resulted my edition of the Codex with fac- 
simile letters, 1843 and 1845. 

D, commonly called Theodore Beza, as a gift from whom 
this manyscript was received in Cambridge, 1581. With very 
few lacune, it contains the gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek and Latin. It is executed stichometrically. 
It was probably written about the middle of the sixth century.. 
A fac-simile edition appeared at Kipling, 1793. 

D, a codex of the epistles of Paul, also at one time in the pos- 
session of Beza, who, from the cloister of Clermont, near Beau- 
vais, gave it the name of Codex Clargmontanus. It is now in the 
imperial library at Paris, No. 107. It contains the Pauline 
epistles, including that to the Hebrews, complete, with the ex- 
ception of a few verses. It-is in Greek and Latin, and written 
stichometrically. It has at various times been retouched, so 
that it now really represents two forms of the text. In its 
Latin text we have the oldest form of the Latin translation, 
which was undertaken probably as early as the second century. 
It was edited by me, with fac-simile writing, in 1852. 

'K, the Basle Codex, K iv. 35, containing the complete text 
of the four gospels, with very few lacuna, was written probably 
about the middle of the eighth century. After having several 
times been collated before, it was carefully collated by Profes- 
sor Miiller and myself at Basle, 1843. 

E, a manuscript of the Acts, came into the possession of 
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the Bodleian Library at Oxford by gift of Laud, Archbisho 
of Canterbury. After having come from Sardinia to Englan 
it was made use of by Beza. It contains nearly the complete 
text of the Acts of the Apostles, and appears to have 
written about the end of the sixth century. It was edited in 
1715 by. Thomas Hearne. 

E, a manuscript of the Pauline epistles, first in the abbey 
of St Germain, and more recently in Petersburg, is a copy 
of the Codex Claromontanus, executed very unskilfully, some- 
where in the tenth century. The Greek text is for the critic 
entirely worthless. The Latin is, for the most part, copied 
from the Claromentanus, but has in some places been indebted 
to other sources. The latter has been introduced, but not accu- 
rately, by P. Sabatier, into the third part of his Biblia, 1715. 

F, named Codex Boreeli, now in the university library at 
Utrecht, contains the four gospels with many lacuna, and be- 
longs to somewhere in the ninth century. Wetstein executed 
a collation of the greater part of the manuscript, when it con- 
tained some leaves more than now. It was fully described 
* and collated in Jodoci Heringa, disputatio de Cod. Boreeliano, 
ed. H. E. Vinke, 1843. 

F, of the Pauline epistles, is the (former) Augiensian 
Codex (so called after a Swiss convent). It was purchased 
by Richard Bentley, and presented, after his death, by Thomas 
Bentley, to Trinity College, Cambridge. It contains, with few 
lacune, the Pauline epistles in Greek and.Latin, except the . 
epistle to the Hebrews, which is in Latin only. The Latin is 
an old Vulgate, not a translation of the Greek of this codex. . 
It was written about the end of the ninth century. Wetstein 
collated it very carelessly. I carefully collated it in 1842, 
with continual reference to a collation, for the most part care- 
ful, from the hand of Richard Bentley, in an Oxford exemplar 
of 1675. 

F* is marked with this sign on the margin of the Coislinian 
Octateuch in the imperial library at Paris, which consists of 

s cited from the gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Pauline epistles, and which was written about the beginning 
of the seventh ray After Wetstein had noted only one 
passage of the Acts, I discovered (in 1842) twenty more, all 
of which are edited in my Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 1846. 

G and H, codices of the gospels, brought from-the East b 
And. Seidel in the seventeenth century. G is in the British 
Museum, marked as Harlej. 5684; H, in the Hamburg 
Stadt library. Both contain the gospels, with several lacuna, 
and were first written probably in the tenth century. @ was 
collated by Wetstein, and after him by me, and’by Tregelles, 
who first (1850) carefully collated the Hamburg Codex. — 
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G, of the Pauline epistles, the manuscript commonly named 
after Bérner, in«the royal library at Dresden, contains the 
Greek and Latin text of all these epistles, with the exception 
of that to the Hebrews, and some forty verses in various 
places. The Greek text has been derived from the same ori- 

inal from which the Augiensian manuscript was copied ; the 
Latin, on the contrary, has nothing in common with the Vul- 
gate. It probably belongs to the ninth century. It was 
edited in 1791 by Matthii. 
. H, of the Acts of the Apostles, is a codex (at Modena) of 
the ninth century. About seven chapters are wanting. After 
Scholz had given the first information about it, it was care- 
fully collated by me in 1843. 

H, of the Pauline epistles, is the Coislinian codex, No..202 
in the imperial library at Paris. It consists of fourteen leaves 
of the covers of manuscripts brought from Mount Athos, and 
contains fragments of five Pauline epistles, written somewhere 
in the sixth century. It was printed by Montfaucon in the 
Bibliotheca Coisliniana ; and was more carefully copied b 


me, with the exception of two leaves, which of late have found ° 


their way to Petersburg. 

I, twenty-eight palimpsest leaves, written over in Armenian, 
belonging to the fifth century, and, in regard to text, related 
toBac. Of the leaves, seven belong to Matthew; two to 
Mark; five to Luke; eight to John; four to the Acts; and 
. two to the Pauline epistles (1 Cor. xv. and Tit. i.). These 
fragments were not long ago brought. home by me from the 
East, where I had discovered them. They were soon after 

rinted in fac-simile letters, and published along with Old 
Testament fragments, derived from several palimpsests of 
nearly the same age. - 

K, of the gospels, known by the name of Codex Cypriua, 
was brought from Cyprus to Paris in 1673, and is now in the 
imperial library there, No. 63. It contains the gospels with- 
out lacuna, written somewhere about the end of the ninth 
century. After several very defective collations, among which 
is that of Scholz, it was carefully collated by me in 1842. 

kK, of the catholic and Pauline epistles, a manuscript 
brought from Mount Athos to Moscow (8S. Synodi,; No. 98), 
probably of the ninth century, having but a few lacuna, in the 
epistle to the Romans and in the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians. It has been described and collated by Matthii, who 
assigned to it its mark. 

L, of the gospels, No. 62 in the imperial library at Paris, is 
almost complete. Its text is more nearly related to the fa- 
mous Vatican and to the Origenian text than to any other 
manuscripts. It was written somewhere in the eighth cen- 
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tury. A fac-simile edition of it, me, appeared in the 
Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 1846.. *Y ; 

L, of the Acts, and of the catholic and Pauline epistles, 
was formerly in the possession of Oardinal Passionei, now in 
the Angelica jibrary of the Augustinian monks in Rome. It 
wayts only something at the beginning of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and at the beginning of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
After the previous defective labours of Birch and Scholz, it 
was carefully collated by me in 1843. 

M, a complete manuscript of the four gospels in the impe- 
rial library at Paris, presented to Louis XIV. by the Abbé 
des Camps. It was probably executed towards the end of the 
ninth century. It was transcribed by me in 1841, and after- 
wards used (in 1849). 

N, three fragments of a manuscript of the gospel, at Vienna 
(two leaves), at London (four leaves), and in the Vati- 
can (six leaves). This manuscript was written in gold and 
silver, on purple parchment, about the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. It was edited by me in the Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 
1846. 

0, eight leaves, containing several verses of the 1 of 
John, written somewhere in the ninth century. These leaves 
are in Moscow (8. Synodi, No. 20), and belong to a manu- 
seript from Mount Athos, that is bound up with the Homilies 
of Chrysostom. They were collated, and fac-similes of them 
were taken by Matthai. 

P and 4, two palimpsests, the later writing being Latin 
(from the Origines of Isidor. Hispal.).. They are at Wolfen- 


biittel. The fragments, which belong to the four gospels, . 


appear to be as old at least as the sixth century, and were 
edited by Knittel in 1762. 


R, lately brought from a Coptic cloister of the Egyptian 


~ desert to the British Museum, is a ee containing frag- 


ments of the gospel of Luke, and said to belong to the sixth 
century. It has been collated by Cureton, and, with the assist- 
ance of his exemplar, by — though not till after the 
appearance of my edition of the Greek Testament in 1849. 

8, a complete manuscript of the gospels, No. 354 in the 
Vatican Library, written in 949. 1 have inspected it, and 
taken a fac-simile ; but it was fully collated by Birch. 

T, in the College of the Propaganda at Rome, belonging to 
the Borgian donation. It consists of fragments of three Mantes 


of John’s gospel, of which the Greek text stands over against 
the Coptic. It probably belongs to the fifth century; and ~ 


was edited by Georgi in 1789. 
_ U, @ manuscript of St Mark’s Library at Venice (belonging 
to the donation of Nani). It contains the complete text of the 
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four gospels, and was first written probably in the beginning 
of the tenth century. It has been carefully collated by me and 
Tregelles. 

Vv, a manuscript of the gospels, complete with the exception 
of John vii. 39, brought love Mount Athos to Moscow, and 
executed probably in the ninth century. It has been .de- 
scribed and collated by Matthai (Pauli Epp. ad Thess. et. ad. 
Tim., 1785, p. 265, sqq.) 4 

w* and w’.—The former’ of these consists of two leaves, 
containing fragments of Luke’s gospel. It is in the imperial 
library at Paris, belongs probably to the eighth century, 
and has been edited by me in the Monumenta Sacra Inedita. 
The latter is a palimpsest belonging to the same century, which 
takes its name from the city of Naples. It consists of fourteen 
leaves. I have read one-page (Mark xiv. 32-39), and edited it 
in the Wiener Yahrbuch, 1847. 

X, a manuscript brought from Landshut to the university 
library at Munich, containing numerous fragments of the 
four gospels, accompanied with a patristic commentary. It 
was probably executed about the end of the ninth century. It 
has been collated by Scholz, and after him by Tregelles and 
myself. 

‘e; No. 225 in the library of the princes Barbarini at Rome, 
consists of fragments of the gospel of Jehn, probably be- 
longing to the eighth century. It has been edited by mevin 
the Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 1846. 

z, @ palimpsest in Trinity College, Dublin, probably written 
in the sixth century, and containing numerous fragments of 
Matthew's gospel. It was published by. ‘tarret, 1801, in fac- 
simile writing, but with many defective p). ces. ; 

Tr, a manuscript of the four gospels. suuke is complete ; 
and Mark wants only two and a half chapters. Of Matthew's 
gospel there are only fragments of the following chapters: 
vi.—viii., xii.—xiv., xx.—xxiii.; and of John’s gospel, vi. 14—viii. 3, 
and xv. 24-xix.6 It has not been written before the ninth 
century, and bears a great resemblance to the Qodex Cyprius 
(K Evv.) It was lately discovered by me, and brought home 
from the East. 

4, with the exception of a single leaf, a complete manu- 
script of the four gospels, belonging to the ninth century, with 
a Latin interlinear version, which corresponds with the Vul- 
gate much more nearly than with the Greek text. It was 
fully published, in fac-simile, by Rettig, 1836. 

“@, marked as Cod. Tischend. I. in the Leipsic. universit 
library. It was discovered by me in the East in 1844. It 
consists of four leaves, containing fragments of Matthew’s 

gospel, and belongs to the seventh century. It was edited by 
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me in the Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 1846. Very lately 
ho have been added to it some strips, containing several 
ines. 

A, @ manuscript of the whole gospels of Luke and John, 
probably belonging to the eighth century. On the margin 
there are here and there scholia, likewise in the uncial cha- 
racter, and of a nature partly critical. It has lately been 
brought by me from the East. , 

The more recent known manuscripts, of the period from the 
end of the ninth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
written in the minuscular (small) character, number, for the 
gospels, more than 500. Of the Evangelistaries, or church- 
books of the gospels, we still retain in our possession many more 
than 200 ; of which more than sixty are in uncial characters, but 
the greater part have been written in the period from the tenth 
to the twelfth centuries. For the Acts of the Apostles and the 
-eatholic epistles we have more than 200 minuscular manuscripts ; 
for the Pauline epistles, about 300; and for the Apocalypse, 
about 100. Of Lectionaries, with the lessons taken from the 
Acts of the Apostles and from the epistles, there are known 
to exist more than sixty, of which probably not one was writ- 
ten before the tenth century. 


Il.—HISTORY OF THE PRINTED TEXT. 


The printing-press had already been in operation for half a 
century, before any attempt was made to publish the original 
text of the New Testament. Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros, 
Archbishop of Toledo, is the man at whose charge (along 
with the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin,) the 
Greek and Latin New Testament - printed at fiene (Com- 

utwm), in what has been called the Oomplutensian Polyglot. 

he Codeaw Venerande Vetustatis, furnished by Leo X., which 
is mentioned as having chiefly, along with others, formed the 
basis of this edition, has since that time remained unknown ; 
but the supposition that it was the renowned Vaticanus is 
doubtless erroneous. “The manuscripts that were followed were 
certainly of a comparatively recent date, and of very subordi- 
nate rank; and in them, there is a to think, there a : 
occasional accommodation to the Vulgate, as appears especially 
in 1 Johnv.7. This New Testament, which formed the fifth of 
the six folio volumes of the Polyglot (the sixth containing a 
vocabularium), was completed in 1514, and is dated the 10th of 
January in that year; but it was first published, with the 
rest of the work, in 1520. But before this year, viz. in 1516, 
there appeared, from the press of Frobenius at Basle, the 
first edition of the New Testament, in Greek and Latin, by 
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Erasmus. This able and learned man had for the basis of 
his edition two Basilian manuscripts,—the one for the gos- 
pels, the other for the Acts of the Apostles and for the epis- 
tles,—which he collated with two other Basilian manuscripts ; 
and also a third, named after Reuchlin, for the Apocalypse, 
the last verses of which he had to complete by translating 
them out. of the Vulgate. A second edition, by Erasmus, in 
folio, like the first, and altered in some hundreds of places, 
appeared in 1519; and a third in 1522; in which, for the first 


time, moved by opposition from without, he admitted the pas- . 


sage, 1 John v. 7, from the Cod. Montfort. (belonging to the 
fifteenth century, and now in the University College, Dublin). 


A fourth edition, which appeated in 1527, was in some places - 


altered, especially in the Apocalypse, according to the Com- 
plutensian; and in 1535 it was re-issued, with scarcely any 
alteration. 


The texts established by the Complutensian and Erasmian 


editions, more especially by the latter, continued for a long time 
to be re-issued with few alterations. Thus, editions after 
the Erasmian text were printed at Venice, 1518; at Hagenau, 
1521; at Basle, 1524, &c.; at Strasburg, 1524 and 1534; 
and at Leipsic, 1542, &c. After the Complutensian, though 
very much mixed with Erasmian readings, editiéns were pub- 
lished at Paris, 1546 and 1549; at Antwerp, in 1564, &c.; at 
Geneva, in 1608, &c.; and elsewhere. The editions of thelearned 
Parisian printer, Robert Stephens (Estienne), were peculiarly 
famous. Two of these, of the years'1546 and 1549, have already 
been mentioned. A third, 1550 (called the regia), he not only, 
with few exceptions, adapted to the fifth Erasmian, till he came 
to the polarons (in which he gave the Complutensian the 
preference), but he also enriched it with various readings from 
sixteen manuscripts. A Greek-Latin editjon, superintended 
by him, in Geneva, 1551, is the first in which the Greek text is 
divided into verses. This division, which Robert Stephens had 
already (1548) imtroduced into the Latin Vulgate, and which 
was soon universally received, seems to have been adopted 
after the example of the Hebrew editions of the Old Testa- 
ment: From the above-mentioned third edition of Stephens, 
of the year 1550, were taken, with few alterations, the nume- 
rous large and small editions of Theodore Beza, from 1565 
downwards; and upon this again-were based the editions of 
the Leyden publishers named Elzevier (Elzeviri), the first two 
of which appeared in the year 1624 and 1633. The latter of 
these was announced in the preface in these words: “'TEXTUM 
ergo habes nunc ab omnibus RECEPTUM,”—from which the text, 
many times re-issued after this, was designated the textus re- 
ceptus. The chief source of this text was the third edition of 
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Stephens, of the year 1550, altered in afew places by Beza; 
and this, again, derives its origin from the fifth Erasmian, 
and, in the case of the Apocalypse, from the Complutensian 
edition. Its authority thus rests upon that of a few of the 
recent manuscripts, which happened to be within reach of the 
editors of these editions.’ So far as regards the minuterfea- - 
tures of the mutual relations of the third edition of Stephens 
and the Elzevir, they vary from one another,—not, as Mill 
has supposed, in twelve, but, as’ has been proved in my edi- 
tion of 1849, p. xxxvii., in nearly 150 places. These variations 
however, are of but slight importance. 

Whilst the Stephanine-Elzevirian text thus rei supreme 
for a century, there appeared three editions, which were of dis- 
tinguished utility, both by the addition in them of an apparatus- 
criticus, derived from the collation of manuscripts, from ver- 
sions, and from the fathers, arid by their learned and specially 
historico-critical prolegomena. The first of these formed the . 
fifth volume of the Biblia Polyglotta of Brian Walton, in which 
the New Testament is printed in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Xthiopic ; the annexed sixth volume containing a learned 
apparatus. It appeared in 1657. The second was issued 
anonymously at Oxford, 1675 (by John Fell), being the New 
Testament, with various readings “ ex plus centum MSS. codi- 
cibus et antiquis versionibus.” The third and most important 
was the work of John Mill, and appeared at Oxford, 1707, 
with the title, “ V. 7. Greece, cwm lectionibus variantibus MSB, 
exemplarium, versionum, editionwm, SS.,Patrum et Seriptorwm 
ecclesiasticorum, et in easdem notis. Premittitur diss. in qua 
de libris N. T. et canonis constitutione agitur, et historia 
textus N. T. ad nostra usque tempora deducitur.” An improved 
edition of Mill's work appeared at Amsterdam, 1710, by Lud. 
Kister. But still more thorough and rich was the edition of 
J. J. Wetstein, which, after the prolegomena had appeared 
anonymously in 1730, was published in two folio volumes at 
Amsterdam, 1751 and 1752. His apparatus, formed from 
the ancient manuscripts, the versions, and the fathers, and 
accompanied with varied observations by ancient and modern 
investigators, was, and for a long time continued to be, a store- 
house for criticism and exegesis. In the prolegomena he gave 
a full account of the history of the text; and he treated of 
the use of the various readings in the epilegomena. On ac- 
count of apprehended enmity and vse he altered his 
own text less than he would have wished. On that account 
his views were worked out and realised by a learned English 
publisher, W. Bowyer, by the publication of a New Testament, 
with the following title: —“ NV. T. Gr.ad fidem Grecorum solum 
MSS. nunc primum expressum, adstipulante Jo. Jac. Wetstenio, 


“~ 
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justa sectiones Joh, Alb. Bengelii diviswm, et nova interpunc- 
tatione sewpius illustratum. Accessere in altero volumine 
emendationes conjecturales virorwm doctorum undique collect. 
Londini 1763.” 

But before the unpopularity of his studies in Switzer- 


- land had compelled Wetstein to take refuge in Holland, a 


learned Swabian theologian, Joh. Alb. Bengel, had devoted 
himself with great success to the criticism of the text of the 


New Testament. He endeavoured to simplify the treatment 


of the mass of various readings, now become so formidable, by 
arranging the manuscripts according to their mutual relations, 
and by establishing the division of them into two families, the 
Asiatic and the African. He likewise issued an edition him- 
self, which he constructed upon critical principles, following 
for the most part the previous heterogeneous editions, but for 
the Apocalypse using the manuscripts also. His —_ 
edition appeared in 1734, with the title, “WV. 7. Gr. ata . 
natum ut textus probatarum editionum medullam, margo vari- 
antium lectionum in suas classes distributarum locorumque pa- 
rallelorum delectum, apparatus subjunctus criseos sacre, Mil- 
liane presertim, compendium, limam, supplementum, ac 


Sructum exhibeat.” 


Bengel’s idea of a division of the documents into families was 
soon after seized, elucidated, and extended by Semler. He 
designated the one recension of the text (which term he em- 
—_ after the example of Bengel) as the Oriental, or the 

ucianine ; the other as the Occidental, Egyptian, Palestinian, 
or Origenian; and distributed to each the. codices, versions, 
and fathers that respectively belonged to them. Joh. Jac. 
Griesbach developed the suggestions of Bengel and Semler into 
a formal system. He distinguished from one another the Oc- 
cidental, the Alexandrian or Oriental, and the Constantinopo- 
litan or Byzantine recensions.. He referred the origin of the 


first two to the middle of the second century, the period when’ 


the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles: were brought 
together into one collection, known as +) siayyé\suv and 6 
dwéorodos, He traces the Alexandrian recension to this collec- 
tion; but supposes that the Occidental was formed from the 
manuscripts that had spread before the making of the collec- 
tion. The Byzantine, finally, he regarded as a mixed text, 
which arose out of the two earlier ones in the fourth century, 
and which was modified considerably in the two following 
centuries. He described the chief peculiarities of the two 
former recensions with the utmost brevity, in these words, 
“Grammaticum egit Alexandrinus censor, nterpretem occiden- 
talis.” Thus he recognised a text recension, in the rigid sense of 
the term, only in the former of the two. But he granted that 
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the third recension partook of the peculiarities of each, al- 
though, proceeding arbitrarily and without fixed rule, it follow- 
ed their example too far. For the application of this system to 
practical criticism he gave ten rules. Besides the above-men- 
tioned establishment of the characteristics of each recension, 
it appeared to him to be of importance to find, at each critical 
passagé, the original reading of each separate recension, by 
testimonies (authorities) which might vary somewhat among 
themselves. The age of those authorities ought to be deter- 
mined by the concurrence of such original recension readings, 
if there were nothing in the character of the class of texts tu 
the contrary. And in determining a reading generally, not 
the individual documents, but the individual recensions or 
classes should be reckoned, &c. But Griesbach imposed an 
essential limitation upon the whole recension system, when he 
said that we possess no recension in its purity in any one codex 
of the present day; nay, that in many, and even in the oldest of 
our manuscripts, a diversity of recension pervades their various 
parts, as he expressly says, “ Alexandrinus codex recensionem 
sequitur aliam in evangeliis, aliam in epp. Paulinis, aliam in 
actibus apostolorwm et catholicis epp.” To this he added other 
critical rules, which are given under fifteen numbers: e. g., the 
shorter reading is to be preferred to the longer; the more 
difficult, obscure, and hard, to the more easy, clear, and sim- 
ple; the less common to the more common; the less emphatic, 
when the emphasis is not actually necessary, to the more em- 
phatic; and that reading is to be preferred to all others, 
which at first sight seems to contain something spurious. 
He also enumerated the pages on which the scribes had espe- 
cially been accustomed to commit mistakes, and so on. And 
he applied all these rules to practice in his various editions of 
. the New Testament. Of these, the first appeared in 1774; it 
contained the three synoptical gospels, with the title, Libri 
Novi Testamenti Historic. His principal edition is that called 
editio secunda, issued in 1796 (first part), and 1806 (second 
part.) After the death of Griesbach, the first volume of a 
third edition was issued by Schulz in 1827. In his editions 
of the text, Griesbach exhibited this peculiarity, that he not 
only altered in many places the teatus receptus while using it 
as the basis of his own, but also placed side by side with it 
readings of greater or less probability, or such as had been 
newly adopted by himself. It also formed part of the ser- 
vices of Griesbach, that he collated several of the codices 
himself in course of his travels, and excerpted the whole 
citations of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen; besides 
instituting several accurate investigations in regard to par- 
ticular documents of the text, and illustrating in a commen- 
VOL, III.—NO. XI. 3H 
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tarius criticus upon the Gospels of Matthew and Mark his 
method of examining the readings of these. At the same 
time, he was aided by the contributions which at that time 
the critical apparatus received from Alter, who collated the 
Vienna manuscripts, from Birch, and from other investigators. 
The former of these issued an edition of the New Testament, 
with the title, Nov. Test. ad cod. Vindob. Grace expressum. 
Varietatem lectionis adjecit F.C. Alter., 1787 and 1786. Birch 
published Varia Lectiones, 1798, 1800, 1801, et quatuor evv. 
Grace cum variantibus a textu lect. 1788. 

But, admitting all the great services of Griesbach, we must 
censure him thus far,—that in his commentaries he did not 
give to the oldest and (for him) the most important docu- 
ments the necessary degree of attention; that his hypothetical 
— of recensions exercised upon him a far greater influence 
than can be justified ; that in his constructing of the text he 
yielded to the teatus receptus much more than on his own prin- 
ciples he ought to have done; and that in so far as the 
grammar is concerned, he used far too much liberty with many 
portions of the text. Nevertheless, his publications were 
widely circulated and much applauded among his contempora- 
ries, in Germany and beyond it, and for along time preserved 
the highest authority in the province of textual criticism. His 
recension system, however, found a determined opponent in 
Chr. Fr. Matthéi, who possessed more than a hundred manu- 
scripts from Moscow, though these all belonged to the Byzan- 
tine, or latest form of the text. By removing the glosses of 
these, he endeavoured to construct a pure text; and in this 
way, by his study of documents, he has rendered real ser- 
vice. The results of these studies are given in his larger 
edition of the New Testament, which appeared in 12 volumes, 
in 1782-1788. But his passionate attacks on Griesbach, and 
his general views, found so much the less success, from the cir- 
cumstance that two other great and able men, Hug and Eich- 
horn, arose, and in fundamentals took the side of Griesbach. 

The relation between Hug and Hichhorn on the one hand, 
(see their Lehrbiicher der Kinleitung in’s N. T.) and Gries- 
bach on the other, may be briefly described thus : The first two 
were at one with Griesbach with regard to the three great 
classes of text documents, only in place of Griesbach’s occiden- 
tal class, Hug has the xo éxdoog, and Eichhorn the unrecen- 
sioned (unrecensirte) text of Asia and Africa; further, Hug 
and Eichhorn aseribed the Alexandrian recension to Hesy- 
chius, and the Byzantine to Lucian ; and finally, Hug ascribed 
a third (fourth) recension to Origen in his old age, which in 
some measure would form an intermediate class between 
Griesbach’s,—and this was not rejected by Eichhorn. In addi- 
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tion to this, there were differences with regard to the distribu- 
tion of the authorities among the various classes, especially in 
regard to Clement, Origen, and the Peschito. 

Augustin Scholz turned his attention to the simplification 
of this complicated system. He reduced the two older recen- 
sions of Griesbach into one,—the Alexandrian, and opposed to 
it the Constantinopolitan. But his opposition to Griesbach 
was of more consequence for this reason, that he decidedly pre- 
ferred the Constantinopolitan text,—which Griesbach regarded 
as least trustworthy,—to the older Alexandrian text. He re- 
garded this latter as especially changed and disfigured by 
grammatical arbitrariness; while, without any countenance 
from the facts, he traced the origin of the former to the un- 
corrupted exemplars that had been distributed in Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Greece, during the first century. These 
principles were first brought forward by Scholz in his Oure 
Critice in historiam teatus evangg., 1820, and proceeded upon 
in his edition of the New Testament, enriched with full prole- 
gomena, 1830 (I. tom.) and 1836 (II. tom.) In this edition 
he also embodied the results of his journeys made for the pur- 
poses of textual criticism ; in course of which he had for the 
first time anew collated or inspected a large number of manu- 
scripts, in many cases till then unknown, and had also made a 
collection of them, in the sphere of the later version. Thus 
his text, in accordance with those principles, was necessarily 
muclr more nearly related to the textus receptus than to that of 
Griesbach, although he not unfrequently, with an unconscious 
inconsistency, departed from his own system in favour of the 
Griesbachian text. But above all, in his edition we have to 
censure the greatest inaccuracy and untrustworthiness in the 
critical apparatus, although he had the advantage of the use 
_ of the edition of the gospels by Dav. Schulz, 1827, in which 

the work of Griesbach appeared in a much better form than 
before. 

Besides this there appeared many small editions, which 
adopted more or less of the results of Griesbach. The most 
widely circulated of this class were those of Knapp and Schott 
(the latter with a Latin translation), and, at a still latter 
period, that of Theile. 

In 1830, Rinck published the results of a collation of several 
Venetian manuscripts in his Lucubratio Critica, in which he 
instituted new investigations regarding the existence of recen- 
sions. He divided the occidental manuscripts into African and 
Latin, and contended against the assumed superiority of the 
oriental over these. 

One year after this appeared the stereotype edition of the 
New Testament by Cari Lachmann, which he had advertised 
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by an essay in the Studien und Kritiken (1830) explaining and 
defending its character. He also gave an account of his 
principles and of his method in that publication in 1835, and 
most recently in the preface of his larger Greek and Latin 
edition, 1842 (I. tom.) and 1850 (II. tom.) The smaller or 
stereotype edition contains the bare text, without references 
‘to the authorities ; only there are marginal references, and a 
list of all the variations from Griesbach. The larger edition, 
on the other hand (NV. 7. Grace et Latine, Carolus Lachman- 
nuserecensuit, Philippus Buttman ph. f. Groce lectionis auc- 
toritates apposuit), contains a full reference to authorities 
within the prescribed limits, against as well as for the reading 
adopted, and also an attempt at a critical restoration of the 
Latin text of Jerome. Lachmann aimed at attaining “the old- 
est reading that can be proved to have prevailed,” and that in 
“the east” (Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 826), or, as he also expresses 
himself, “the reading most approved in the east” (p. 833); and 
at reproducing that, so that “ probably no one passage would 
_ be given in a form later than that which was read in the last 
years of the fourth century.”—(P. 822.) Inthe same place he 
expressly remarks, “‘I am not absolutely limited to the true 
text, which, no doubt, is often retained in one or other of the 
sources, but which is often entirely lost."—(P. 826.) To attain 
this end, Lachmann limited himself to the “ oriental” codices 
ABC, with the addition of the fragments of the guspels P Q T Z, 
and of the epistles H, and also of the citations of Origen, as the 
basis of his edition. In case of a difference of texts between 
these “‘oriental” documents, or “ of uncertainty in the oriental 
sources” (p. 827), he declared that “the usage of the west” 
would be “ decisive ” (p. 827); and this latter he ascertained 
from the following sources,—the Greek-Latin codices D for the 
Acts, and DG for the Pauline epistles ; the Latin codices ab ¢ 
(Vercellensis, Veronensis, and Colbertinus) for the gospels; 
and the commentary of Primasius for the Apocalypse; and 
throughout the whole New Testament, the translation of 
Jerome, and the citations of Irenzeus, Cyprian, Hilarius, and 
Lucifer. Here we must first observe, that Lachmann began 
with the adoption of a division into classes, thus agreeing with 
Griesbach ; but that while he confidently applied this method 
of division to the existing codices, he neither gave any proof 
whatever of the soundness of this method, nor scrupled in the 
least at Griesbach’s statement, that the Alexandrian Codex 
followed one recension in the gospels,-another in the Pauline 
epistles, and a third in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
catholic epistles,—as the Vaticanus agrees with the Occidental 
in the earlier part of Matthew's gospel, but follows the Alex- 
andrian in the latter part of it, and in the three following 
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gospels.—(P. 176.) But it is very evident, in a case of the regu- 
lative use of the two classes, the legitimacy and significance 
of the whole principle, and of its practical application, depend 
upon the legitimacy of this mode of division into classes itself, 
and of its application to a limited number of documents. “ The 
question arises, then, whether for such an attempt, which re- 
quires a reproduction, with mathematical precision, of “‘ the 
reading most approved of by the east,” at least in the fourth 
century, there exists a sufficient support by way of documents 
of the proper description., Lachmann himself has indicated 
the answer to this question in these words :—‘ But if we 
estimate the contents of each of these oriental fragments, we 
speedily reach the conclusion, that we can collate at least a 
and B for the greater part of the New Testament, but not for 
its whole extent. In a considerable portion of Matthew, in 
John vi. 68—vii. 6, viii. 32-52, and 2 Cor. iv. 13-xii. 6, we are 
confined to B alone of the oriental documents; and to A alone 
in Heb. from ix. 14 to the end, in the pastoral epistles, and 
throughout the Revelation, where we have not even the rare 
assistance of c’s testimony, untrustworthy’ though it be,”"— 
(P. 832.) This certainly is very unfavourable evidence for the 
attempt, coming from the mouth of its author. For while, its 
success ismade to depend principally upon the attainment of the 
most widely extended and most approved reading, we see from 
the evidence, that in nearly a full fourth of the New Testament 
only one authority can be examined, while in the remaining 
three-fourths there are generally only two, or at the most three, 
while these again frequently exhibit mutual discrepancies. 
And now another dubious aspect of the matter presents itself, 
the determining of the differences among the oriental manu- 
scripts by the authority of the occidental, in case of the want 
of a clear majority of the former, or of a disagreement among 
the two or three representatives of the east. Here also, first 
of all, there enters the presupposition of the perfect legitimac 
of the division into classes. t, further, hmann has al- 
together failed in showing how the occidental can with justice 
be made to stand for the oriental. To which must be added, 
that in case of a difference among his (eastern) authorities, 
the occidental usage is often sufficiently problematic. Finally, 
it seems to be a very arbitrary thing to give the occidental 
authorities a determining voice in case of doubt, but to 
give them no voice at all in any other case, when two or three 
oriental authorities form, in their own province, 80 very pre- 
carious a representatign or majority. : 
These leading faults of Lachmann’s system have been practi- 
cally felt the more, because Lachmann’s own warning in regard 
‘to this matter has been very seldom attended to. “ Whoever 
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makes use of my edition,” says he (p. 832), “must be on his 
guard. Where, in these parts of the New Testament, only few 
variations are found marked on the margin, there is also the 
less of certainty that the text really furnishes the most approved 
reading of the east.” ‘If any one object, in reply to our cri- 
ticism, that it must still be acknowledged that much that is 
valuable, or at least praiseworthy, exists in Lachmann’s text 
for the discovery of the original text of the apostles, our an- 
swer is, that this is owing by no means to the system adopted, 
but to the extreme antiquity and excellence of the documents 
used,—documents which, apart altogether from Lachmann’s 
system, are of the utmost value and importance for the recon- 
struction of the text of the apostles. 

If we inquire farther as to Lachmann’s labours in regard to 
his apparatus, we find that he has by no means complied with 
the requirements of the problem which he set himself to solve. 
So far as concerns the Greek and Latin manuscripts, he made 
use, of course, first of all, of the editions of the documents 
themselves, when such existed. But there did exist no edition 
of the two most important factors of his text, Bandc. For 
the former of these he employed only two collations, often 
inaccurate and untrustworthy, and of which he himself says: 
“Birch is thoroughly trustworthy, but has not collated Luke 
and John at all. Thomas Bentley never once observed that the 
lower writing must be taken into account, and not merely the 
black lines above. He gives, further, the readings only at 
second-hand. Moreover, we have the results of his labours 
only through means of Woide.” In spite of this, when en- 
tering on an undertaking so essentially dependent upon Codex 
B, Lachmann never thought of engaging in a new study of the 
codex itself,—a study the possibility and rich results of which 
have been fully proved by my experience; nay, he even neglect- 
ed to inspect a third collation, deposited at Paris, and lately 
used by Scholz, from which he might have gained many cor- 
rections and additions for the two former. For Codex ©, 
again, he relied upon the extremely defective collation made 
by Wetstein 120 years before, although, eight years before 
the appearance of Lachmann’s larger edition, the reading of 
the manuscript had been so facilitated by chemical means, 
that the new labours executed by me could by themselves 
furnish a result by which, for Lachmann’s purpose, the colla- 
tion of Wetstein might have been either supplemented or 
corrected in more than a thousand places.* The same is the 


* Even in the second part of the larger edition, whjch appeared in 1850, not only 
has the important addition to the apparatus formed from Codex B, advertised in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1846, and even the five readings announced at an earlier date 
in that periodical, remained unused ; but even of the corrections rendered necessary 
for ms first volume by my edition of the Codex Ephraimi, not a single one has been 
supp 
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case with regard to the Greek-Latin Codex p of the Pauline 
epistles, for which Lachmann depends exclusively upon the 
labours of Wetstein and Sabatier; though these, by my edi- 
tion of the manuscript, have been shown to be extremely in- 
adequate and faulty. How seriously the value of a labour, 
avowedly dependent for its utility upon its strict and absolute 
control over the readings that exist in so small a number of 
documents of the highest antiquity, must be affected by this 
neglect of the most indispensable preparations, not to mention 
the numerous errors already proved by me (N. T. 1849, 
Prolegg. p. xlvi, sq.) to exist in an apparatus otherwise so 
re (although it is the principal one), is evident at first 
sight.* 

It now remains that we examine how Lachmann, with the 
apparatus formed as described above, has conformed to the 
rules of his own system. And for this purpose we must espe- 
cially keep in mind the mathematical aspect presented by his 
system, or that which he has represented in the Stud. u. Krit. 
of 1835 (p. 570), when he says of himself, that he has given 
“exemplum librorum sacrorum ita scribendorum ut excluderetur 
arbitriwm.” To this pretence he has in fact punctiliously ad- 
hered. But still he has not unfrequently been untrue to his own 
principles, and that not merely in those cases in which he 
has been inconsistent by anticipation; as when, for example, in 
the Stud. u. Krit., 1830, p. 835, he says, “ For the reading of 
this or that oriental manuscript, where the Vulgate is not de- 
cisive of it, I have occasionally allowed myself the liberty of 
seeking assistance in a third place, viz., in the other later and 
common manuscripts.” I can here give only a few of the 
proofs of my assertion. In Matt. iv. 6, he has adopted sles 
from zbc, instead of Atys in BD Pd; so in xi. 10, xa? from 
_ Pa be, instead of 4 in BDz_Orig.; in Mark ix. 28, ér: from 
B, instead of jd ci in ACD; in Luke i, 76, xa/ of, from 
aabc Iren., instead of xa/ o) 8 in BCDa. In such cases as 
Mark xiv. 27, again, his procedure is not quite so arbitrary. 
Here aac read iy iuo/, while BCD Vulg. omit it; again, Ac 
Vulg. read iv rj wari rabrn, while BCD a omit these words. 
Lachmann has éy éwo? [év 7% vuxe! radrq]. 

The reception which the attempt of Lachmann experienced 
was, in our opinion, on both sides unfounded in justice, For 
the one party recognised in it an epoch-making work, which 
by its philological acuteness and solidity, if it did not com- 
plete, at least regulated with certainty, the difficult business 
of New Testament criticism. This view of the matter very 


* Lachmann was no more successful in his labours upon the Latin version ; for he 
used the most important factor of the new text, the Amiatine Codex, only through 
‘ Fleck’s collation, which, as has been proved, in the five historical books alone, is erro- 
neous and defective in more than 500 places. 
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evidently arose from gross ignorance of the actual state of the 
case, and incapacity of forming an independent judgment on 
the merits of it. Indeed, the great and well-founded reputation 
which the Berlin critic had gained by his labours in the field of 
classical and German philology, seemed to render such a judg- 
ment (and the knowledge presupposed by it) superfluous. Many 
others, on the other hand, with O. F. A. Fritsche at their head, 
pronounced sentence of condemnation upon the work ; but in 
so doing, proceeded in an exceedingly uncritical manner, and 
with no more than a remote perception of its aim,—nay, with- 
out having conscientiously employed the means at their dis- 
posal for understanding it.—(See V. Jener Alig. Lt. Ztg.,1843, 
No. 81.) A mathematical determination of the demonstrably 
oldest and most prevalent text, without any deference paid to 
subjective considerations, would be without doubt a noble gift 
of science, if it were possible to gain it by the available criti- 
cal apparatus. But on account of the deficiency of this latter 
for the end, and the occasional arbitrary limitation by the 
critic of the quantity of really existing means, to which must 
be added the doubtful and uncertain quality of the material, 
and also the occasional action of the judgment against the 
leading principle,—on all these accounts, the attempted de- 
termination of the text has become a difficult process of cal- 
culation, in which the result is much less frequently right than 
wrong ; a result so much the more precarious, as it is least 
felt to be so by those who most need to feel it, as these are 
least capable of exercising the judgment that needs to be exer- 
cised, and as indeed they cannot be capable of that exercise 
until they have attained complete professional familiarity with 
the whole critical apparatus. ; 

The author of this article has, since the year 1840, devoted 
himself without intermission to critical investigations. In that 
year there appeared his Nov. Test. Grace, with the addition, 
Teatum ad fidem antiquorum testium recensuit, brevem a 
ratum criticum una cum variis lectt. Elzev. Knappii, Scholzii, 
Lachmanni subjunsit, argumenta et Ul. parall. indicavit, com- 
mentationem isagogicam notatis propriis lectt. edd. Stephanice 
ITI. atque Milliane, Matthwiane, Griesbachiane premisit C. 
T. In the beginning of this edition, there is a treatise that 
had appeared in a separate form, De recensionibus quas dicunt 
textus Novi Test. ratione potissimum habita Scholzit, especially 
intended to oppose the views put forth by Scholz regarding 
the old text recensions. This edition was derived, like that 
of Lachmann, without any regard to the textus receptus, exclu- 
sively from the ancient documents, according to the following 
principle:—In case of a difference of texts, the oldest autho-, 
rities, 4. ¢. the oldest Greek manuscripts, with the addition of 
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versions and of the fathers, decide the matter; only their 
authority must be limited by several principles of internal 
criticism. These principles coincide with the most important 
and evidently true of Griesbach’s; only especial stress is laid 
upon this one, that in parallel readings those that vary are 
generally preferred to those that do not; and also the forms 
of what has been called the Alexandrian dialect are pre- 
ferred. The value of the critical apparatus consists parti- 
cularly in this, that not only were the more accurate state- 
ments of authorities given by Wetstein and others employed, 
rather than the inaccurate ones used by Scholz, but also, in 
order to improve and add to the apparatus of Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz, the readings of the codices that had 
previously been edited were taken from the editions of the 
documents themselves. This first Leipzic edition was fol- 
lowed by one published at Paris 1842, (Ad antiquos testes re- 
censuit lectionesyue var. Elz. Steph. Griesb. notavit), in which 
especial care was taken to trace the text still more carefully 
back to the oldest codices. But the plan of a reform in New 
Testament criticism, first formed by the writer while engaged 
om the Leipzic edition, was first made known in the Stud. 
u. Krit. for 1842, p. 499, &c., in immediate connection with 
the apparatus of authorities, viz., the Greek codices, the ver- 
sions, and the fathers. According to that plan, the Greek 
codices, so far as they are written in uncial character (from the 
fourth to the ninth century inclusive) were to be published with 
official carefulness and accuracy; whilst the best of the minus- 
cular manuscripts, especially for the Apocalypse, the catholic 
epistles, and the-Acts of the Apostles, were to be collated with 
the utmost care. The versions, especially the oldest and 
most accurate, were to be subjected anew to a thorough 
study, and also the citations of the most important fathers,— 
for which purpose an examination of the codices of these latter 
themselves. would be indispensable. And here I indicated 
certain farther labours closely connected with these, viz., a 
new Greek palwography, especially directed to the more exact 
determination of the age of uncial writings; new rey 
tions with regard to the existence of recensions, and the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the oldest and most important of 
the existing memorials; and new studies in regard to the pa- 
rallel places from the LXX., from Philo, from Josephus, 
and from the old church-fathers, as also in regard to the 
ancient Greek grammar. I have already so far succeeded in 
this undertaking, by means of three great journeys beyond 
Germany (into France, England, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
and the East), made by me under the pee of the Prince 
Regent of Saxony, that I can now announce the following re- 
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sults :—1. In regard to the Greek manuscripts (many of which 
had remained till then very much neglected), with the excep- 
tion of those previously edited, almost all of them have been 
either transcribed by me for publication, or most carefully 
collated, while several have been for the first time brought to 
light.* Of these, there have been edited and published the 
Parisian palimpsest c; Codex D, containing the Pauline epistles 
in Greek and Latin; Codex L, containing the four gospels; 
Codex B, containing the Apocalypse; and also a number of 
detached fragments. 2. In regard to the versions, viz. the 
Latin,—that which is called the Jtala as well as the Vulgate, 
—TI have devoted to them studies fruitful in results. For 
besides the edition already mentioned, of the oldest text for 
the Pauline epistles, as found in the Codex Claromontanus, 
there has been printed a text of the gospels, never before 
used, belonging to the fourth or fifth ae and named the 
Evangelium Palatinum ; the fragments of the gospels K Lvv., 
of the same period, heretofore very erroneously read; and 
the oldest manuscript for the whole translation of the New 
Testament by Jerome, which was known before only through 
an extremely defective collation, Other labours of mine upon 
manuscripts were only of secondary value ; and also in regard 
to many of the church-fathers, only the printed editions of 
them were collated anew. The results of these, and of other 
more extended labours mentioned above, have been embodied 
in a second critical edition of the New Testament, 1849, in 
the apparatus of which,—the richest in existence in relation 
to all the more important documents,—the authorities for and 
against are for the most part indicated. In the comprehen- 
sive Prolegg., the question of the text-recensions is also dis- 
cussed, and answered as in the earlier part of this article; 
but the practical application of the principle to the construc- 
tion of the text had been made only toa limited extent. The 
only certain result is, that the Alexandrian and Latin autho- 
rities, 7.¢., the most ancient, are to be preferred to the Byzan- 
tine generally, but by no means universally. Those readings 
of ancient Greek manuseripts whose testimony is also corrobo- 
rated by that of really ancient documents, and by that of the 
church-fathers, are declared to have been certainly diffused in 
remote antiquity, and to possess, therefore, a peculiar claim to 
be regarded as original. The Alexandrian authorities have a pe- 
culiar claim to respect on this account, that, as I have attempted 
to prove in the Prolegg., pp. xviii., &c., the Egyptian form was 
probably the original ods of the apostolic text. The remain- 


* I here refer less to the results of my earlier journeys of investigation in the 
East, than to the last, to which belongs t 
manuscripts catalogued above as IT A. 


e discovery of the comprehensive uncial 
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ing principles, those, namely, of internal criticism, were already 
indicated in the first edition. In connection with the edition 
of 1849, there was issued in 1850 an edition of the bare text, 
and in 1851 a Synopsis Evangelica “ apposito apparatu cri- 
tico ;” as also a revised edition of the text in 1854,—which last 
contained also an essay towards the restoration of the Vulgata, 
especially upon the basis of the Codew Amiatinus and the Codex 
Fuldensis.* In all these I have aimed, not only at the resto- 
ration of an antique colouring in general, which, beyond ques- 
tion, is nearer to the apostolic usage than that which has been 
received from later manuscripts into the earlier textus receptus, 
but also at obtaining, in doubtful places, a form (the Alexan- 
drian) which very frequently has on its side the highest claim to 
originality, and, when this is wanting, still has the best claim on 
the ground of diffusion in early antiquity. On the foundation of 
an accurate and rigid terthane Sher am, limited by the applica- 
tion of the best established principles of internal criticism, it 
may be believed that a basis of the text has been established, 
such as any man may trust who is not called to institute 
by travels critical studies of his own, and who is not possessed 
in his own person of that critical tact which is necessary for 
the safe application of these. 

Most recently of all, two men have appeared, whose studies 
on the criticism of the text are worthy of consideration.f 
Sam. Prid. Tregelles produced in 1844 an edition of the 
Apocalypse, which was to be followed by an edition of the 
New Testament,—the author having vigorously set to work on 
—— studies for that purpose. And in 1847, J. G. 

evche appeared with his Codicum MSS. N. T. Gr. aliquot insig- 
niorum in bibl. reg. Par. asservatorum nova descriptio et cum 
teatu vulgo recepto collatio, in which he openly declares against 
the truth and value of the theory of old recensions of the text ; 
and also in 1853, with a Commentarius Criticus in N. T. quo 
loca graviora et difficiliora lectionis dubia accurate recensentur 
et explicantur, in which, bringing forward again his former - 
view, he expresses himself against the system and method of 
Lachmann, but gives his thorough approbation to my edition. 
See Pref, vi. 

In conclusion, it cannot be expected that we should give 
in this place a theory of tewtual criticism, or a complete 


* The edition of the Vulgate, with a Greek text issued by me at Paris, 1842, which 
Scestbently with documentary evidence, ough te bring the Onahelle clergy of France 
ly wi evi . t to bring. c 
and Italy to a closer study of the Greek text, to throw light upon the critical value 
of the Vulgate, and, above all, to give rise to a new scieutific study of the Vulgate 
itself, In the Prolegg. these views are distinctly indicated, and the authority of the 
oldest Latin codices, tor the restoration of the text of Jerome, is also brought 
nently into view. 
+ With regard to ed. v. Muralt’s ed. of the NV. T., see above, p. 833, note. 
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collection of rules for the business of criticism, especially 
as, in course of our review of the history of this science, we 
have already had occasion to make several observations in 
regard to the theory. But it will not be felt an undesirable 
thing to indicate and to illustrate by examples the most impor- 
tant principles of textual criticism. 

Textual criticism has for its object only those places in 
which the authorities do not fully agree. If the difference be 
of such a nature that the earlier and more recent range 
themselves on opposite sides, then the former are to have the 
preference, unless,—a thing that very seldom occurs in such 
mutual relations of the manuscripts,—there be the weightiest 
reasons against them. But before proceeding to éstimate 
reasons of this sort, wé must consider the case,—most fre- 
quently occurring,—in which the oldest manuscripts them- 
selves are at variance. In this case we cannot unconditionally 
give to the majority on the one side a determining voice 
against the minority on the other. Thus, for example, on 
account of the indisputable relation of affinity between many 
of our authorities or codices, the testimony of several so related 
is sometimes to be estimated very little above that of one that 
stands alone or nearly alone, and whose nearly related manu- 
scripts have not come down to us. In such a case it especially 
falls to be considered, whether the reading found in one or more 
of the oldest manuscripts is likewise found in versions and 
fathers. If it be, then the discussion as to the diffusion of the 
reading in remote antiquity is settled conclusively, and this 
reading can be superseded by an opposing one only on inter- 
nal grounds. We have a case in point in Matt.i.6. Here 
the reading Aav. 8 without 6 BaoAsis, has in its favour the 
testimony not only of B (A and D being here defective), and of 
two minuscular manuscripts, but also that of three manu- 
scripts of the [tala (one of which is k of the fourth or fifth 
century), of the Cod. Forojul. (of the sixth century), of the Vul- 
gate, of Augustin and the author of Opus Imperf. in Matth., 
and further, of the Sahidic, the Memphitic, the Syriac, the 
Armenian, and two other versions of the second rank. It 
would in this case be a proof of mere inexperienced ignorance 
to hesitate to adopt the reading on account of a deficiency 
in credentials. The same is still more decidedly the case in 
Matt. v. 3,4. Here the transposition of the verses in the 
textus receptus is attested, in addition to D and 33, by the oldest 
codices of the Jtala (of the fourth and fifth centuries) and of 
the Vulgate (of the sixth century), and, besides several Latin 
fathers, by the express testimony of Origen and by the canon 


of Eusebius, not to lay any stress upon the doubtful testimony 
of Clement. Now, it is evident that in a question with regard 
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to the usage of primitive antiquity, the testimonies of Origen 
and of Eusebius alone are of more value than all our ancient 
manuscripts. The claim of a text, attested as in this case, to 
originality, can be shown to be groundless only by the greatest 
weight of internal reasons. 

otwithstanding the great superiority of our oldest Greek 
codices, yet it must not be forgotten, that those of a later 
period that are opposed to them have sometimes on their side 
the respect paid to their authority by many ancient writers 
and fathers. This establishes for them a claim to primitive 
antiquity such as that which, in‘a case of internal excellence of 
the reading, demands our earnest consideration, even when it is 
opposed to the oldest manuscripts. The testimony of a church 
father must be taken in favour of the antiquity of a reading, 
if he distinctly indicates that it has been called in question ; 
for this will exclude altogether the suspicion that it may 
have been introduced by a transcriber of the father’s writ- 
ings. So the authority of a version is essentially elevated if 
monuments of it exist that are derived from early antiquity, as, 
for example, is the case with the Latin version. In cases such 
as Rom. iii. 22, where the text fluctuates between sig xdvrac¢ 
xal tx) rdvrag and cig wdévrag, the documentary evidence on both 
sides is evidently equal. (See my edition at the place.) But 
here the following internal considerations are Pes wer partly 
that the latter reading excites the suspicion of arbitrary curtail- 
ing much more than the former of arbitrary extension, partly 
that such suggestive combinations of expressions are evidently 
characteristic of the apostle Paul., 

A testimony of one of the oldest manuscripts that is nearly 
or altogether isolated calls for the utmost caution; yet in 
peculiarly involved and difficult places, it will be very properly 
adopted, if the internal character of the reading speak ex- 
pressly and unmistakably in favour of it. e have an 
example of this last kind in Mark ii. 22, where the reading 
dréhduvras xai of doxof is shown to be original merely by the 
testimony of B and of the Coptic version (perditur cum utri- 
bus). At all events, the coincidence of the Coptic version 
with our oldest manuscript isan important circumstance. But 
to this must be added, that also L and 102, as well as D and 
the five oldest codices of the Itala, support the same reading ; 
only in these there has been a certain mutual influence of the 
parallel places upon each other. Thus the former change 
aridruras into ixysiras, as it is also found in Matthew (simi- 
larly in Luke, éxxuéjesras) ; the latter change it mto dodoivras 
(making it to grammatically with dexo/), so as to corre- 
spond completely with Matthew and Luke. The remaining 
authorities have the whole passage as it stands in Matthew, 
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save that the Syriac version has a transposition. But it also 
must be observed, that the passage as (in our opinion) written 
by Mark, has exercised some influence in corrupting the text 
of Matthew. (See my ed. at Matt. ix. 17.) But to proceed: 
The testimony of D and of four out of the five codices of the tala 
is conclusive in favour of the omission of the words éAAd olvoy 
véov sig Goxove xasvodg BAnréov, which have all been taken, word for 
word, out of Luke as a marginal note; while B and 102, by 
the mere omission of SAnriov, seem to corroborate their testi- 
mony. For it thus plainly appears, that the addition in ques- 
tion was first written on the margin of Mark as a note, from 
which BAnréoy was allowed to drop,—if indeed the note was not 
incomplete from the first. The interpolation of words taken 
from both the parallel places is finally proved by the testi- 
mony of two minuscular codices and six old Latin codices, which 
have gone so far as even to add to the text of Mark the ad- 
ditional words xa! dupérepo: ovvrnpoivras. And a weighty con- 
sideration in favour of the form of the passage which has 
been adopted, is to be found in the circumstance that the pre- 
sent assumed abridgment of the parallel texts corresponds 
with the whole character of Mark’s mode of writing, as is 
known from many places whose purity is beyond all critical 
suspicion. 

In this example we have also proceeded upon another prin- 
ciple of textual criticism, viz., that in parallel places generally, 
that form of the text is to be preferred which presents a 
difference rather than a complete agreement,—it being always 
assumed that it has the necessary weight of testimony in its 
favour. In this case it is not at all Silieomabie that the in- 
terpolated readings should by their verbal agreement indicate 
their sources; as is shown by Matt. xxvii. 35, compared with 
John xix. 24, and by Matt. xxvii. 49, compared with John 
xix. 34. To this rule there are but few exceptions, such as, 
e. g., are furnished by Mark viii. 2, and Matt. xv. 32, in both 
of which places the proper reading is juépas rps: for the 
readings jmipas rps; and jwiposs cpiciv are introduced in the 
respective places evidently with a view to grammatical 
correction. But Matt. i. 25 is no exception to this rule. 
There the weighty testimonies of the codices BL 1. 33, of the 
Sahidic and Memphitie versions, of several of the oldest codices 
of the Jtala, and of several Latin fathers, concur in making 
the reading sag ob érexey viév, instead of that which in mostautho- 
rities has been interpolated (from Luke ii. 7), sig of trexev ri 
vilv abrijg riv epwréroxov. If, in opposition to this, it be said 
that the last words were omitted out of anxious reverence for 
the Virgin Mary, the objector must have forgotten that the 
same words have not been removed out of Luke by a single 
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authority, although the omission in him would have been of 
greater service to the honour of the Virgin, even if there had 
been no alteration in Matthew at all,—for there the ing 
words obx iyivwoxsy avriy sig preserve their full force, gh the 
words in question be retained. 

The principle upon which citations from the Old Testament 
are dealt with is similar to that of the treatment of parallel 
places,—e. g., in Matt. xv. 8, the shorter reading must, upon 
the authority of five manuscripts and of several very important 
fathers and versions, be preferred to the fuller reading, which 
agrees with Isaiah. 

It is a rule of first-rate importance, to hold by that reading 
whieh is of such a nature that all, or at least the greater part 
of the existing variations can be explained by it. Under this 
rule come certain tendencies, of subordinate importance no 
doubt, but which may in part give rise to ambiguity or error. 
Matt. xxiv. 28 appears to me to be a striking illustration. 
Here we find in Codex L (that which usually accompanies 
B), in three of the oldest codices of the Ji and (twice) 
in Origen, the words, as yap jouv iv rats jutpass rod xaraxdvomor 
rpwyorres xal xivovrsc. Now, the eating and drinking referred 
to, to take the expression in its strict sense, took place, 
not in the days of the deluge itself, but in the days that 
preceded it, as is also indicated by the addition tws 7rd é 
xaraxdvou6s. Hence arose the following various readings: 
—iv rag yutpass raig xpd roi iv ¢. jw. ixsivasg apd rol’ ivr. Hu. 
éxsivass raig apd rou’ and iv - jw. xpd rod. Here the rule is also 
applicable, that generally the shorter reading is to be preferred 
to the longer. A similar example is found in Mark viii. 26, 
where jndi sic viv xuuny sistdnc is the proper reading ; and an- 
other in Mark i. 16, where dupiCdarovrag iv rH Jardoon seems 
to have been the original. Compare my edition at both these 
places, and the prolegg., p. xviii. In these places it ought to be 
considered howunlikely it is that Codex B and its related codices 
should by mere accident have adopted those readings, by 
whose apparent impropriety the origin of the others is ex- - 
plained. 

Another principle, which has already been proceeded u 
in Mark ii. 22, is sometimes difficult of application,—viz. that, 
so far as the limited extent of their writings admits of its being 
done, we ought to study closely, and to apply to the deter- 
mination of critical passages, the characteristic peculiarities of 
each of the sacred writers. Such readings as correspond 
with these peculiarities are not likely to have been inserted 
by a _— hand. The diffieulty in applying the rule arises 
from the fact, that the peculiar style of the author is often a 
doubtful matter. It concerns the whole mode of proceeding 
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and of representation, as well as particular expressions. To 
the latter class, e. g., belong John’s practice of writi 
"Inoots without the article, which is very frequently added by 
the authorities ; Paul’s way of writing our Saviour’s names, 
Xpiord¢ *Insods, for which the more common ‘Inoods Xpiorég is often 
substituted ; and Matthew’s partiality to the use of éxsivos, on 
which account. that word not only ought, in spite of opposing 
authorities, to be retained in xviii. 7, 27, 28, but apparently 
also ought to be adopted in xviii. 26. A still more com- 
prehensive law, but one also still more obnoxious to difficulties 
in its application, is, that all the dialectical peculiarities of the 
New Testament authors ought to be carefully sought for and 
retained. Comp. for this, my ed: of 1849,' Prolegg. xviii. 
XxViii. 

In like manner, we ought to study the idiosyncrasies of 
each manuscript, especially of the most important, and to re- 
gard as peculiarly suspicious a reading which appears to be 
one of these. Thus, it appears that Codex B usually has the 
perfect instead of the aorist, ¢. g., in Luke xxiv. 18, 2 Cor. xi. 
21, Eph. i. 20; and the Cambridge Codex resolves the parti- 
ciple into the tempus finitum, e. g., in Matt. xx. 30, xxv. 25; 
John xii. 3, xii. 35. Several related codices also may fall into 
the same peculiarities, although we are more certain of its 
really being such in the case of one than in that of several. 
Under this law, also, come the traces of an actually exercised 
recension, or preparation of the text with a definite plan and 
purpose, which, from the nature of the case, will manifest 
itself in several authorities. And the law is, further, applied 
to the versions; it being, however, kept in view in their case, 
that that must not be taken for a peculiar reading which ori- 
ginates in the very nature and spirit of the translation. 

Finally, it is a law of a more especially palzographical 
kind, to avoid all readings that have arisen from the careless- 
ness or ignorance of the scribe. No certain judgment can be 
formed in such cases without a previous study of the old 
uncial codices, which are written without separation of the 
words, partly without accents, and with many abbreviations. 
And notwithstanding all that this study can do, many cases 
remain doubtful. To these latter belong especially those in 
which the question is in regard to a éoréAcurov, which often 
occasions mistakes. Those errors are sometimes difficult to 
decide upon that arise out of itacismus, or from the interchanges 
of «, 4, , o, v, all of which came by degrees to be pronounced 
ass; as also are those that arise from the interchange of a 
and ¢: ¢.g., 8) and ds%, 2 Cor. xii. 1; oo/ and od, Philem. 11, 
12. See also above, p. 826. 
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Art. VI.—The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay; with Re- 
miniscences of some distinguished Contemporaries, Selections 
Srom his Correspondence, &c. Edited by Gzorce Reprorp, 
D.D., LL.D., and Joun ANGELL James. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Oo, 1854, 


Few volumes have lately appeared"which will be more eagerly 
sought after by the religious public, and more greedily de- 
voured by the reader, than that now before us. It is one of 
those fascinating works which lay hold on you with both hands 
at once, and carry you: along, in spite of yourself, but with 
unwearied delight, through the mazes of a busy and joyous 
life, in all its moods, “from grave to gay, from solemn to 

severe,” never allowing you a moment’s rest from beginning 
* to end. Mr Jay of Bath is destined to be as popular after 
death in these memorials, as he was during life in the pulpit. 
Of no work can it be said more graphically, that “‘he being 
dead yet speaketh.” It is Mr Jay, and nobody else, that 
is speaking in these pages: we see “the old man eloquent” 
seated in his easy chair, and hear him speaking in his Auto- 
biography, in his Reminiscences, and in his Correspondence. 
His editors (for they do not aspire to the character of bio- 
graphers) merely put in a word occasionally, to help his 
memory or eke out his story. And, after all, we have no 
regular biography. Mr Jay condescends upon no dates, no 
details about his parentage, no diary of experiences, no 
distinct chronicle even of the leading events of his life. He 
treats himself as he treated his texts, not systematically but 
zsthetically, aiming not so much to give information as to 
produce effect, and he has succeeded in the one case as;much 
as he did in the other. But this peculiarity of style, which 
contributes so much to the delectation of the reader, sadly in- 
creases the trouble of the reviewer, especially as the editors 
have done little, as perhaps they could not do much, to supply 
the want of a more regular narrative. In attempting, there- 
fore, to lay before our readers a succinct account of “the man 
and his communication,” we require almost to construct a nar- 
rative of our own, by picking out the disjecta membra, and 
piecing them together as best we can. 

This we propose to do under the following heads :— 

I. Mr Jay's Lire. II. His REMINIscENCcES OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
Cuaracters. III. His Rericious Sentiments. IV. His 
CHARACTER AS A PREACHER AND AUTHOR. 


I. About seventy years ago, the village of Tisbury, in Wilt- 
shire, which lies in the scighbputhoed of the far-famed Font- 
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hill Abbey, then in course of erection by its wealthy proprietor, 
Mr Beckford, contained a small Methodist chapel, presided 
over by the pious and excellent Cornelius Winter. One Sa- 
turday evening, a boy of fourteen years of age, attracted by 
the singing, entered the humble meeting-house, dressed in a 
flannel jacket and white leather apron, just as he had come 
from his work at Fonthill House, where he wrought as an 
apprentice mason. He was a comely boy, and his eyes 
sparkled with animation and intelligence as he listened to the 
simple discourse of the good man, while he spoke of “the 
faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.” A good lady, struck 
with his appearance, and finding him first at the chapel next 
morning by seven o'clock, took him by the hand, pe nd 
asking, “Are you hungering for the bread of life?” and after- 
wards, much to the boy’s surprise, she introduced him to the 
minister. That boy was William Jay; and such was hig in- 
troduction into public life and an honourable ministry of up- 
wards of half a century. ‘ 

His father was a stone-mason, occupying a cottage which 
was his own property; and William, his fourth and only male 
child, must, if we may gather from his age at the time of his 
death, have beén born in 1769. How little could the pro- 
prietor of Fonthill Abbey have thought, had his stone-mason’s 
son crossed his path with his flannel jacket and his white 
leather apron, that this same stripling would, in course of 
time, produce a book of which Mr Beckford himself was in- 
duced to say, “ This man’s mind is no petty reservoir supplied 
him by laborious pumpings; it is a clear transparent spring, 
flowing so freely as to impress the idea of its being inexhaus- 
tible. In many of these pages, the stream of eloquence is so 
full, so rapid, that we are fairly borne down and laid prostrate 
at the feet of the preacher.” 

To this period we may probably ascribe his first religious 
impressions; but Jay was never fond of fixing dates in the 
matter of regeneration, and has left the day of his spiritual 
as well as of his natural birth unrecorded. ‘“ Some people,” 
he says, “love to talk of their being born again, and of their 
being made new creatures, with a kind of physical certainty 
and exactness; and refer to their conversion, not as the com- 
’ mencement of a work which is to continue increasing through 
life, but as something which may be viewed as a distinct 
and unique experience, immediately produced, originated and 
finished at once; and perfectly determinable as to its time 
and place and mode of accomplishment; but I hope this is not 
necessary, for I have no such narrative or register to afford.” 
—(Pp. 21, 22.) 
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The result of his introduction to Mr Winter was, that he 
was kindly invited to his theological academy at Marlborough. 
And here the editors exhibit a relic in a letter written by 
William. Jay, before he went to Mr Winter’s academy, or 
had doffed his leather apron, which is curious, not only as a 
record of his illiterate days, but as furnishing us with a date. 
It is addressed to Mr Winter, and dated Tisbury, January 
30, 1785 :— ; . 

“‘ DuTIFULL FRIEND,—this comes with my kind love toe you hoping 
It will find you in good health, as it left me and all my friends at tis- 
bury thanks be to god for his mercy and Goodness in preserving us as 
at this present moment in health and strength, health is the hony 
that Sweetens every temporal mercy to be well in body is a great 
blessing but to be well in Soul is a much greater blessing than this 
what is the body when compar,d with the Soul it is no more than the 
Candles Slender Light to the great illuminary the Sun in its meridian 
Splender and beauty,” &c. * 


In Mr Winter's academy, young Jay soon learned to spell 
better, and fagged hard at his learning; but this was only 
part of his training. He was soon sent out with the other 
young men to preach at various stations in the neighbourhood. 
Strange as it may appear, he was at this period little more 
than sixteen ! But let us hear his own account of the matter :— 


“ Soon after I had begun my early career, I went to supply for a 
Sabbath at Melksham. At this time was residing there an old gentle- 
man from London, a very wise man, at least in his own conceit. I 
called upon him on the Monday morning. He received me rather 
uncourteously, He did not, indeed, censure my preaching, but rudely 
said, he had no notion of beardless boys being employed as preachers, 
* Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘ does not Paul say to Timothy, “ Let no man de- 

ise thy youth?” And, sir, you remind me of what I have read of a 
French monarch, who had received a young ambassador, and complain- 
ing, said, “« Your master should not have sent mea beardless stripling.” 
“ Sir,” said the youthful ambassador, “ had my master supposed you 
wanted a beard, S would have sent you a goat.”’ : 

“The first sermon I preached was at Ablington,—a village near 
Stonehenge. The text was 1 Peter ii. 3, ‘If sv be ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious.’ The division was, 1. The Lord is gracious. 
2. The best way to know this grace is by tasting it. 3. Such know- 
ledge will have an influence over the possessor ; for if we have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, it will induce us to love him,—it will draw 
out our desires after more,—it will make us anxious to bring others 
to e with us, saying, ‘That which we have seen and heard 
d we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us.” ‘O 
taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed is the man that trusteth in 
him.’” 

‘I was little more than sixteen when I began ; and from this period 
I was called to preach with no little frequency ; and before I was of 
age, I had preached, I believe, near a thousand sermons ; for in all our 
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places then, we always — three times on the Sabbath, with some 
week-day services.” —(P. 41.) 

The numerous applications that came pouring in from all 
directions for the “ 9 vier 3s soon betokened his future 
celebrity ; but these gales of early popularity, which might 
have wrecked many a weaker vessel on the shoals of presump- 
tion and self-conceit, only served, in the case of Jay, to stir 
him up to qualify hithself for a profession which providence 
seemed to point to as his special vocation. ‘To this,” says 
he, “I resolved more particularly to dedicate myself, keeping 
as much as possible from encroachments, and endeavouring to 
make every thing not only subordinate, but subservient to my 
chosen and beloved aim.” Here is the secret of his success as 
a preacher. Henceforth, every thing he saw, every thing he 
heard, every thing he read, was converted into pabulum for 
the pulpit. By assiduous application, by diligent preparation, 
unbroken by gossipping visitations, by carefully cultivating 
a popular style of composition, he made up for what he never 
ceased however to regret, “the want of an early and good 
education.” He was soon summoned by the celebrated Row- 
land Hill to supply Surrey Chapel during his absence; and 
was thereafter settled in Argyle Chapel, Bath, where he con- 
tinued to labour during the rest of his life. 

Mr Jay’s course seems to have flowed on after this in a tran- 
quil stream, unbroken by any striking incidents, or even by 
any unusual trials. Nothing strikes us more in this life of 
Jay,thanthe primitive, patriarchal simplicity that distinguished 
the man during his entire career. Neither his sudden eleva- 
tion to popularity, nor his introduction to high life, nor his 
success as a preacher and an author, seems to have in the least 
impaired the native freshness of his mental complexion. He 
uniformly rose at five in the morning, breakfasted at seven, 
dined at one, drank tea at five, supped at nine, went to bed 
at ten. When he visited Wilberforce, he was not to be put 
off from his primitive habits,—a peculiarity in which the 
Christian senator was proud to indulge him, for the sake of 
enjoying his society, “‘ the hope of which,” he says, “ is always 
one of the most gratifying objects in my prospect when I look 
forward to the renewal of my visits to Bath.” “ Will you 
give us the pleasure,” he frequently says in his notes of invita- 
tion, “of your company in the way in which we enjoyed it 
formerly—you taking your tea while we are at dinner.” Be- 
fore his ordination, he married Anne, the daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Davies, a pious clergyman of the Establishment, and 
with her he spent a long and happy period of his life. He 
often styles her, with amiable simplicity, “one of the best of 
women.” At the celebration of his jubilee, which took place 
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-in January 1841, the aon 5 scene occurred, which we ven- 
ture to say never met its parallel on our side of the Tweed, but 
which we should have amazingly liked to have witnessed :— 


“TI have only one thing more to add. I take this purse and I present 
it to you, madam, (addressing Mrs Jay, in whose hands he placed the 
purse, amidst the warm applause of the company),—I present it to you, 
madam, who have always kept my purse, and, therefore, it has ioe 
so well kept. Consider it as entirely sacred to your pleasure, your 
use, your service, your comfort. I know this has been perfectly unex- 
pected by you, but it is also perfectly deserved by you. 

“ Mr Chairman, and my Christian friends,—There is not one here 
this morning but would acquiesce in this appropriation, if they knew 
the value of this female as a wife for more than fifty years; and if 
they knew also the obligation the public is under to her, if I have been 
enabled, in any measure and degree, to serve my generation ; and how 
much her sex owe to one who aie raised a confirmed my estima- 
tion of them; and especially how much my own church and con 
tion owe to one who has watched over their preacher’s health, who 
has cheered him under all his trials, who has reminded him continually 
of his duty, who has animated him in the prosecution of it, and who 
has freed him, when in her power, from every interruption and em- 
barrassment, that he might be free in his work ; and how much my 
family owe to her for aiding in training up a number of children, who 
will always call her bl ; and being the mother of another mother, 
who now resides in America, shining at the head of a lovely train of 
thirteen children, all walking with her in the way everlasting.”— 
(P. 211.) 


He was, in short, a choice specimen of the well-conditioned 
Englishman, whose pleasures, supplied by nature, had been 
refined and expanded by religion. In private life he was a 
delightful companion, full of racy humour; and though towards 
the close of his lj ipo accustomed to be listened to, he was 
a somewhat i istener, we can easily conceive the 
charm which must have been thrown around the table and 
the fireside where he presided. Let the reader first look at 
this photograph of him taken by Dr James Hamilton:— 

“So wise and so witty, so wrinkled yet so radiant; with so much 
of youthful ardour welling up in the fountains of those deeply-fringed, 
softly-burning eyes; and with words so holy and so tender dropping 
from those lips in whose corners looked all that was quaint or caustic; 
whilst like an oak thicket on an old rampart-summit, that strong visage 
and firm brow rose and were lost in the shaggy wilderness which 
covered all with its copsy crown.”—(P. 543.) 


And then let us listen to the genial old man reviewing his 
past life. He was no croaker, no morose ascetic, grinning at 
the folly of human life, or grumbling at the paucity of its 
enjoyments and the evanescence of its charms. With a hale 
mind in a hale body, with a temperament ardent, jovial, ener- 
getic, he rolled through life, as if in a well-hung chaise and 
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pair, along a gravelled path, fringed with flowers and shrub- 
bery. Add to all this a piety warm and cheerful as the sun- 
shine, mingled with a taste for the beautiful in nature and art, 
a melodious voice ever chirping hymns and holy roundelays, 
and withal a lofty position of his own, in which he sat, the 
oracle of his own circle, breathing in an atmosphere of affec- 
tionate admiration,—need we wonder to hear him expressing 
himself in the following burst of cheerful retrospection ! 


«« But, you may ask, should I be willing, such as I have found it, 
to go over life again? I have heard many express the sentiment, 
though not in the poetry of Cowper,— 

* Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 
Again life’s waste, 
To see the future overspread 
With all the gloomy past.’ 
But such language is not for me. Ishould not shrink from the pro- 
posal of repetition. ‘Goodness and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life.’ My duties have not been burdening and irksome. 
My trials have been few compared with my comforts. My pleasures 
have been cheap and simple, and therefore very numerous. I have 
enjoyed without satiety the seasons and the sceneries of nature. I 
have relished the bounties of Providence, using them with moderation 
and thankfulness. I have delighted in the means of grace ; unutter- 
able have been my delights in studying and perusing the Scripture. 
How have I verified the words of Young :— 
* Retire and read thy Bible to be gay!’ 


Preaching has been the element of my heart and my head. My labours 
have met with much acceptance,—nor have I laboured in vain. I have 
seldom been without hearing of some instances of usefulness from the 
pulpit or the press. God has honoured me to call by my labours not 






a few individuals even into the ministry. seat of my residence 
was, of all others, the place of my egy condition has been 
the happy medium of neither poverty no I had a most con- 
venient habitation, with a large and lovely en,—a constant source 


of attraction, exercise, and improvement. I had a sufficient collection 
of books of all kinds. My wife was a gentlewoman, a saint, and a 
domestic dess. My children were fair, and healthy, and duti- 
7 aM riends were many, and cordial, and steady. Where shall 
end? 
* Call not earth « barren spot, 
Pass it not unheeded by; 
*Tis to man a lovely spot, 
Though a lovelier waits on high.’ 


I do not believe that in this earth misery preponderates over good. 
I have a better opinion of mankind than I had when I began my 
public life. I cannot, therefore, ask, what is the cause that the for- 
mer days-were better than these? I do not believe in the fact itself. 
God has not been throwing away duration upon the human race. The 
state of the world has been improved and és improving. Who justi- 
fies slavery now? What noble efforts have been made to break every 
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yoke, and to let the oppressed go free! How is the tendency to war, 
on every slight pretence, giving way to reference and negotiation! How 
delightful is it to think of what is doing abroad among the heathen ; 
and the exertions that are put forth by all denominations of Christians 
to make the Saviour’s way known upon earth, and his saving health 
among all nations !”—(Pp. 158, 159.) 

We have adverted to his jubilee, which was celebrated with 
all the chaste and simple honours which English nonconfor- 
mity may admit, and which, flowing as they do from the 
hearts of a grateful people, may well be contrasted with the 
prescribed pomp of ecclesiastical dignities, which do not neces- 
sarily infer either merit in those that receive, or gratitude in 
those that confer them. But Mr Jay contrived for several 
years after this testimonial to discharge the duties of his 
office. In July 1852, he was seized at Worthing with alarm- 
ing illness, and said to his attendants, “J am going home, tu 
go home.” He thereafter resigned his charge, and it is painful 
to remark that the election of a successor led to the first 
breach between him and his people during a ministry so lon 
continued and so soon to be terminated. He died 27th De- 
cember 1853, in the eighty-fifth year of his age and sixty-third 
of his ministry. ' 

The death-bed exercise of Mr Jay was not marked by any 
striking sayings or ecstatic emotions. The simplicity of the 

ood old man followed him to his grave. He died, as he had 
ived, amidst holy texts and snatches of sacred song, — 


“ * Yet a seagon, and you know - 
Happy entrance will be given; 
All your sorrows left below,’ ; 
And earth exchanged for heaven.” 


Christians, is not this worth dying for?” 

These were the last words of the last sermon preached by 
the venerated deceased. 

As death approached, his sufferings compelled him to groan. 
“JT mourn,” he said, “I do not murmur. ‘It is the Lord; let 
him do what seemeth him good.’” “The language of the pub- 
lican did, does, and ever will befit me; and even down to death 
must be my cry, “God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 


Lord, 
This is the total sum; 
Mercy t! bh Christ is all my suit, 
Lord, let thy mercy come.’ ” 
He was particularly partial to the hymn, “Guide me, O thou 
greatJehovah!” often repeated it, and especially the last verse : 
* When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Desth of death, and hell's destraction 
Land me safe on Canaan's side: 


Songs of praises 
I will ever give to thee,” 
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II. Mr Jay was full of anecdote, and he left behind him 
REMINISCENCES of some of the most celebrated religious cha- 
racters who flourished in his day. It comes on us with some- 
thing like the startling effect of an apparition from the graves 
of our fathers, to learn that the worthy man, who died only 
the other day, had shaken hands with John Newton and John 
Wesley! With Newton he was intimately acquainted, and 
has given us some curious traits, which show how little reason 
people had for ascribing to him any share in Cowper's melan- 
choly :— 


“Sometimes he had the strangest fetches nga Thus, one day 
by a strong sneeze, he shook off a fly which had perched on his 
gnomon, and immediately said, ‘ Now, if this fly keep a diary?he'll 
write, “To-day a terrible earthquake!” At another time, when I asked 
how he slept, ts instantly replied, ‘I’m like a beefsteak,—once turned 
and I’m done.’ ‘Some people,’ said he, ‘believe much better than 
they reason. I once heard a good old woman arguing in favour of 
eternal election. “Sir,” said she, ‘‘ Iam sure if God had not chosen me 
before I was born, he would never have chosen me after.” 

“ At another time he mentioned facetiously, and with. his peculiar 
smile, the language of a poor good woman when dying:—‘I believe 
His word, and am persuaded, notwithstanding my unworthiness and 
guilt, that my Lord Jesus will save me from all my sins and sorrows, 
and bring me home to himself; and if he does, he will never hear the 
last of it!’ 

“IT saw Mr Newton near the closing scene. He was hardly able to 
talk ; and all I find noted down upon my leaving him is this :—* My 
memory is nearly gone; but I remember two things: that I am a 
great sinner, and that Christ is a great Saviour.’” 


The most eccentric character that figures on the canvass of _ 
Mr Jay’s recollections is that of old John Ryland, the Baptist 
minister of Northampton :— 


“The first time I ever met Mr Ryland was at the house of a whole- 
sale linendraper in Cheapside. The owner, Mr B——h, told him one 
day, as he called upon him, that I was in the parlour, and desired him 
to go in, and he would soon follow. . At this moment I did not per- 
sonally know him. He was singular in his ap ce; his P sett 
were square-toed ; his wig was five-storied behind ; the sleeves of his 
coat were profusely large and open ; and the flaps of his waistcoat en- 
croaching upon his knees. I was struck and awed with his figure ; 
but what could I think when, walking towards me, he laid hold of me 
by the collar, and, shaking his fist in my face, he roared out, ‘ Young 
man, if you let the people of Surrey Chapel make you proud, I'll 
smite you to the ground!’ But then, instantly dropping his voice, 


and taking me by the hand, he made me sit down by his side and said, 
‘ Sir, nothing can equal the folly of some hearers; they are like apes 
that hug their young ones to death.’ He then mentioned two promis- 
ing young ministers who had come to town, and been injured and 
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spoiled by popular caressings, adding other seasonable and useful re- 
marks.”—(P. 289.) 


. The following anecdotes of this curious old gentleman are 
sufficiently piquant :— 


“ Once a young minister was ding the evening with him, and 
when the family were called ea 0 for worship, he said, ‘ Mr ——, 
you must pray.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I cannot.’ He urged him again, 
but in vain. ‘Then, sir,’ said he, ‘I declare if you will not, I'll call 
in the watchman.’ At this time a watchman on his round was goi 
by, whom he knew to be a very pious man (I knew him too) ; he 
opened the door, and calling him, said, ‘ Duke, Duke, come in ; you 
are wanted here. Here,’ said he, ‘is a:young pastor that can’t pray ; 
so you must pray for him.’”—(P. 292.) 

“ One afternoon we went together to drink tea with Mrs ——, and 
she prevailed upon us to spend the evening. His supper was always 
spinach and an vid on a slice of toasted , and a glass of pure 
water. At the domestic worship he said, ‘ You, Eusebius ” (so he 
commonly called me, I know not wherefore), you shall pray, and I 
will for a few minutes expound.’ (He was never tedious.) He took 
the story of the woman of Canaan, After commenting on her afflic- 
tion and application for relief, he came to her trial and her success. 
Reading the words, ‘ And he answered ‘her not a word,’ he said, ‘ Is 
this the benefactor of whom I have heard so much before I came? 
He seems to have the dead palsy in his tongue.’ ‘ And the disciples 
came and besought him, saying, Send her away, for she crieth after 
us ;’—* And why should we be troubled with a stranger? We know 
not whence she is, and she seems determined to hang on till she is 
heard.’ ‘ But he said, I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel ;’ ‘and you know you are not one of them, and what right 
have you to clamour thus?’ ‘Then came she, falling at his feet, and 
cried, Lord, help me! But he said, It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs; and she said, Truth, Lord, yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs that fall from their master’s table.’ ‘ What I want 
is no more to me than a crumb, compared with the immense provisions 
of thy board ; and I come only for a crumb, and a crumb I must 
have ; and, if thou refuse me a seat at thy table with thy family, wilt 
thou refuse me a crawl and a crumb underneath ? The family will 
lose nothing by my gaining all I want.’..... Omnipotence can 
withstand this attack no longer; but He yields the victory,—not to 
her humility, and importunity, and perseverance,—but to her faith, 
that produced and employed all these ; for ‘all things are possible to 
him that believeth.—* O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.’ ‘Lord, what was that you said?’ ‘ Why, be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.’ ‘ Why, then, I will have my dear child 
instantly healed.’ ‘ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ ‘ Why, then, 
I will have ny | poor soul saved,’ ‘ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ 
‘ Why, then, I will have all my sins pardoned and destroyed.’ ‘ Be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.’ ‘Why, then, I'll have all my wants 
7 from thy riches in glory.’ ‘Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.’ 


‘Here, take the key, and go, and be not® afraid to rifle all my 
treasures.’ ; 
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“Now, Mrs ——, this woman was a dog, a sad dog, a sinful dog, 
and if she had had her desert, she would have been driven out of 
doors ; and yet there is not a woman in this house comparable to her. 
—Let us pray.’ 

“N.B.—I relate as characteristic, what I did not wholly admire as 

roper. I re the same with regard to another instance :— 

. CHe eat oy place one Tuesday evening at Surrey Chapel, and 
preached a most striking sermon from Daniel's words to Belshazzar,— 
‘But the God in whose hands thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified.” After an introduction, giving some 
account of Belshazzar, he impatiently and abruptly broke off by say- 
ing, ‘ But you cannot suppose that I am going to preach a whole sermon 
on such a rascal as this;’—and then stated that he should bring 
home the charge in the text against every individual in the place, in 
four grand instances.” —(Pp. 293-295.) 


His remembrances of Wilberforce are valuable, particu- 
larly at the present time, as bringing out the genuine piety, 
the manly intelligence, and noble liberality of that truly great 
man, in striking contrast with the puling sentimentalism, effe- 
minate weakness, and nauseous bigotry of his degenerate sons, 
one of whom has already disgraced the name he bears by 
going over to the ranks of Popery. Learning blushes, liberty 
groans, and piety weeps, at such a miserable defection. “My 
sons,” said the good old man shortly before his death, “are sad 
high churchmen,—all trumpery and nonsense!” Here, how- 
ever, we have something still worse than trumpery revealed to 
the gaze of an indignant public. We say nothing of the 
clerical insolence of _ William Wilberforce, sending a 
copy of his “ Christian Unity,” stuffed with invectives against 
Dissenters, pencil-marked, and addressed by post to the vene- 
rable friend of his father, as Mr William Jay, Bath. But 
what will our readers, what will England, think of these reve- 
rend renegades, when told that, in the memoirs of their father, 
they have ignored the friendly intimacy which it is notorious 
he maintained with the dissenting minister of Bath, and in- 
serted nothing beariig on it except a few garbled extracts 
from his diary, which they expected would convey to the pub- 
lic the idea that Wilberforce treated him with disrespect, and 
—proh pudor !—actually “thought it wrong” to go to his 
chapel! One hardly knows whether most to contemn the 
mental ninnyism, or to loathe the paltry spite, betrayed by 
such unworthy conduct. 

Of brave Rowland Hill we have some interesting notices; 
we can only spare room for the following :— 

“Mr Hill was not, as many think, who have only heard of him by 
report, that lying tale-bearer, a mere boisterous bawler.. He was some- 
times loud, and occasionally even vehement ; but in common his voice 
only rose with his subject; and it was easy to perceive that it was 
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commonly influenced and regulated by his thoughts and feelings.. He 
was not like those who strain and roar pron a equally, having no 
more energy or emphasis for one thing than another. As the of 
a subject must vary, some being more tender, some more awful, some 
more plain, and some more abstruse, a uniformity of vehemence must 
be unnatural ; it is obviously mechanical, and will, after a while, have 
only a kind of automaton-effect. 

“‘ Mr Hill had an assistant that erred this way, and I remember how 
he one day reproved him. ‘J——.,” said he, ‘ you yelp like a puppy 
as soon as you get into the field; but I am an older hound, and do 
not wish to cry till I have started something.’”—(Pp. 355, 356.) 


We should have liked, too, to have treated our readers 
with the whole of Mr Jay’s reminiscences of Robert Hall, but 
must content ourselves with one or two :— 


“TI never knew him severe upon a preacher, however moderate his 
abilities, if, free from affectation, he spoke with simplicity, nor tried to 
rise above his level. But as to others, nothing could be occasionally 
more witty and crushing than his remarks. One evening, in a rather 
crowded place (I was sitting by him), a minister was preaching very 
finely and flourishingly to little purpose, from the ‘ white horse,’ and 
the ‘red horse,’ and the ‘ black horse,’ and the ‘ pale horse,’ in the 
Revelation. He sat very impatiently, and when the sermon closed he 
pushed out towards the door, saying, ‘ Let me out of this horse-fair.’ 

“ I was once in the library at the Academy, conversing with one of 
the students, who was king of his experience, and lamented the 
hardness of his heart. r Hall, as he was near, taking down a book 
from the shelf, hearing this, turned towards him and said, ‘ Well, th 
head is soft enough ; that’s a comfort.’ I could not laugh at this; it 

ieved me, for the young man was modest, and humble, and diffident. 

e must have felt it severely ; and I have no doubt but Mr Hall’s re- 
flections smote him afterwards for this apparent harshness and offence. 
There is no just excuse for such things.” —(Pp. 385, 386.) 

Besides these, we have reminiscences of Mrs Hannah More, 
Richard Cecil, Samuel Pearce, John Wesley, John Foster, 
Rammohun Roy, and many other notables. 


III. But we proceed to take a brief view of Mr Jay’s RELI- 
GIOUS SENTIMENTS. In general, he mhy be said to have been 
decidedly evangelical in his views, without being strictly or- 
thodox. His physician, Dr Bowie, has well expressed it when 
he says :— 

“Mr Jay I would call in his views a moderate Calvinist ; but he 
never was shackled by any system of divinity, and never feared to 

ive from the pulpit what he conceived to be the whole counsel of 
God. If he apparently met with difficulties in the subject he was at 
the time treating, he would mention the circumstances, and leave 
them, without an attempt to combine what was, in his opinion, 
far beyond man’s finite powers. Thus one day speaking of Judas, he 
said he was fore-ordained of God to betray the Saviour, and yet he 
betrayed him willingly, and is damned for the deed :—having said so, 
he, in his own iar and well-known manner, leaned over the pulpit, 
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and exclaimed,—‘ Now, do not look at me for an explanation of this 
subject,—both statements are true,—the foreknowledge of God, and 
the free agency of man; and when we reach heaven, and not till then, 
shall we Te able to understand all, which in our present imperfect 
condition is quite beyond the grasp of our finite minds.’ ”—(P. 252.) 


“ Nothing could satisfy him in his preaching,” says his son- 
in-law, Mr Bolton, “but bringing forth the whole story of Mat- 
thew Henry's three R's, ruin, redemption, and regeneration 
—Jesus Christ and him crucified, to meet the condition of 
poor sinners, to try to save souls; and if, in any part of his 
sermon, he considered that he had been deficient, his heart 
felt deeply, and he longed for the next opportunity of preach- 
ing more fully, more pathetically, more practically.” But to 
this point we may revert when we come to speak of him as a 
preacher. 

On the subject of church-order, Mr Jay has expressed him- 
self in terms which leave little room to doubt that he was at 
heart a good Presbyterian. He did not think, indeed, that 
“any very particular form of government is absolutely laid 
down in the New Testament.” But he says :— 

‘**I could never be reconciled to Prelacy, but I have thought differ- 

ently of Episcopacy, where the bishop, as Usher says, is only a primus 
inter pares, and is chosen by His brethren, for his age, talents, and 
piety ; having no secular function, or not being empowered to lord it 
over God's heritage. This is now pleaded for by many churchmen 
themselves, and is much defended in the United States, where the 
connection between Church and State is as much censured by Epis- 
copalians as by Congregationalists. Perhaps, had I been led to 
choose, instead of being led by circumstances, I should have preferred 
Presbyterianism, as to church-order and regimen. But the truth is, I 
never deeply studied the theories of ecclesiastical. government.”— 
(P. 164.) 
What is more, he informs us that Rowland Hill was a stanch 
believer in Presbytery :—‘ From conviction he preferred Pres- 
byterianism. I cannot be mistaken here, from my intimacy 
and conversations with him on the very subject. At my last 
interview with him, a very few weeks only before his death, 
he unexpectedly said, ‘Ah, Mr Jay, Presbyterianism comes 
much nearer the original and scriptural model than your In- 
dependency or our Episcopacy ;’ and, stroking his face in his 
usual way, added,‘ You know this was always my sentiment.’ 
The last time he preached in Bath he spent the evening with 
a large party, before whom he explicitly made the same ac- 
knowledgment. It was hence he so much liked the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, as their plan and measures (though 
ae As name) approximated to the system he most appested.” 
—(P. 349.) 

In connection with this we might have noticed Mr Jay’s 
sentiments regarding the mode of admitting members to the 
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church. “I hardly think,” he says, “that I could have taken 
the charge of any church that indispensably required a candi- 
date for communion to deliver before them an oral aczount of 
his conversion and experience, or to send ina written one.”— 
(P.88.) And again, “Qould it (Independency) not be relieved 
of a little of its democracy, and of its great dependence on in- 
dividual suffrage? Could there not be established some power: 
of appeal, so that its ministers, in cases of accusation or 
complaint, should be heard and judged by their peers, and not 
be left to interested, prejudiced, and ignorant arbiters? Could 
nothing be done to render a number of churches of the same 
faith and order, within such a distance, constituent parts of a 
whole, with some delegated power for this purpose, without 
invading their independence! Cannot the table of the Lord 
be preserved from profanation unless a lion be placed at the 
door of entrance, and conditions be exacted of candidates 
which will drive back many who ought to be encouraged, but 
which are unlikely to check few, if any, of those who ought to 
be restrained ?” 

The excellent editors have added a note to this passage, to _ 
the effect that the practice here referred to was never so strict, 
nor so common as Mr Jay intimates,—that it has gone into 
general disuse,—and that there is not a single case in which it 
is now enforced. We certainly were not aware of this, any 
more than Mr Jay appears to have been; and we hail it as an 
approximation to what we regard as sound and reasonable 
views of communion. But why should such sentiments be con- 
fined to private conversations or posthumous biographies? If 
the editors themselves, together with a large body of their 
brethren in the ministry, share, as we have reason to think 
they do, in Mr Jay’s views of church-order, why not endeavour 
to enlighten the members of their community, and-take means 
to carry their convictions of what is expedient for the good of 
the church into practical operation! It is the part of the 
pastors to lead, not to follow the flock; to point out to them 
the path of duty, ‘“‘whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear.” Into the disputed points between Independency 
and Presbytery, we do not mean to enter; each, we opine, 
may learn much from the other; but we would beg, in all 
good feeling, to submit (ro jyoumivors) “to them that have the 
rule over” churches, whatever may be their name, the following 

regnant advice tendered by the late Dr M‘Crie to certain 
Presbyterian ministers who had, at one period of our history, 
yielded too far to the dictates of the people:— ‘ 


. “If ministers of the gospel would preserve their usefulness and re- 
spectability, they must guard their independence on the side of the 
people as well as of civil rulers. Provided they become ‘ the servants 
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of men,’ it matters not much whether their masters wear a crown or a 
bonnet ; and if, instead of going before the people, to point out to them 
the path of duty, and checking them when they are ready to run into 
extremes, they wait to receive directions from them, and suffer them- 
selves to be borne along by the popular stream, the consequences cannot 
fail to be fatal to both. Firm od tenacious of his purpose, the servant 
of the Lord, while gentle to all, ought to hold on the even tenor of his 

> by the frown of the tyrant, the cry of the multi- 
tis, and the dictates of forward individuals, good and well-meaning 
men, it may be, but who ‘cannot see afar off, and just need the more 
to be led, that they think themselves capable of being leaders.”* 





IV. We conclude with a few remarks on Mr Jay’s STYLE OF 
PREACHING. From all we have heard, and all we have read of 
him, we feel satisfied that Mr Jay’s talents as a preacher were 
of no common order. Depend upon it, the man who suc- 
ceeded in gathering around him such crowds of intelligent and 
admiring hearers for sixty-three years,—keeping up the rapt 
attention of multitudes,—melting them to tears,—and sending 
them home, like those that witnessed the crucifixion, “ smitin 

. their breasts,” in sympathetic anguish, or, like those that looked 
into the empty grave, “believing not for joy,”"—must have 
learned the way to the human heart, and been “‘a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed.” Possessing much of the naiveté 
of Bunyan, with none of his coarseness,—the refinement of na- 
tural taste, without the artificial gloss of school and college,— 
an ingenuous mind, and a warm heart, swelling with Christian 
love, and glowing as it came from the mount of communion 
with God in prayer, he poured out his effusions like liquid ore, 
which found its way into the hearts of his hearers, and filled 
every crevice of their spiritual nature. ’ 

In expressing this high opinion of Mr Jay’s preaching powers, 
we refer to his discourses as delivered; for were we to look to 
them as they appear in his printed works, our estimate must 
suffer a very considerable abatement. When Dr Redford and 
Mr Angell James speak of him as the “PRINCE OF PREACHERS,” 
they are evidently writing as if the accents of his “most me- 
lodious and well-modulated voice” were still ringing in their 
ears, and they were listening to their old friend, who with his 
naturalness of manner “could, by a few words, said in a pithy 
and sometimes quaint manner, produce a wonderful effect.” 
It is quite apparent, too, that many of his most pithy sayings 
oceurred at the moment, and never found their way into his 
printed compositions. We look in vain there for such a burst 

vas this, for example:—“ Avarice, avarice, is the monsoon, the 
devil’s trade-wind, from the church into hell !”—far less for 
the following, which, Dr Bowie says, “made a wonderful im- 


* Memoirs of Veitch and Brysson, &c. To which are added, Biographical Sketches 
and Notes, by Thomas M‘Crie, D.D, Pp. 453, 454. 
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pression, and is so clear before me that I must give it.” “Some 
of you, my dear brethren, are so inconsistent and undecided, 
that if at this moment I saw the devil running away with some 
of you, I could not call out, Stop thief! he would but carry off 
his own property.” 
We are left at no loss to account for Mr Jay’s success as a 
He has himself frequently adverted to the subject. 
He had studied it as an art,—a sacred art,—and he frankly 
allows that his great aim was to produce effect,—or, as he ex- 
presses it, “ to strike and stick.” Speaking of Joseph Hughes, 
the Baptist, he says, “ We disagreed a little with regard to 
composition and preaching: he too squeamish, and I too care- 
less ; he labouring for correctness, and I for impression (in 
grasping which I sometimes erred) ; he too satisfied if he could 
abide criticism, and I too careless of critical judgment if I 
could secure effect."-—(P. 393.) Quite right, we grant, if effect 
is to be sacrificed te mere correctness. But the question re- 
mains behind, what are we to understand by effect ? and grant- 
ing that by this term is meant a practical and permanent 
effect,—something beyond a transient impression on the feel- 
ings,—another question remains, whether, on the whole, a cer- 
tain style of preaching is fitted to produce such an effect ? 
We entertain no manner of doubt that Jay was perfectly right 
in making the grand object of preaching to be effect, and that 
the effect he aimed to produce was practical and permanent,— 
in other words, the conversion, the sanctification, and salva- 
tion of the soul. But we hesitate to allow that his style was 
“the best fitted to produce the effect which he aimed at. It 
does not follow, because his discourses were eminently prac- - 
tical and experimental, that they were, therefore, adapted to 
secure the great ends of Christian practice and experience. 
Christian practice is based on Christian principle, and Christian 
experience germinates out of Christian knowledge. The grand 
fault in Mr Jay’s discourses unquestionably is, that they are 
deficient in the statement and illustration of Christian prin- 
ciples, and in the exposition of Scripture. He tells us, indeed, 
that he determined at an early period to be at once the doc- 
trinal, the practical, and the experimental preacher. But we 
venture to say, that the reader will hardly meet through all 
his volumes a discourse in which any of the distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity are discussed, or even explained. 
When he does introduce any doctripal statement, we 
to say it is too often softened down and diluted to such a de- 
gree as almost to disappear in the process ; he uses his Evan- 
gelism as he tells us Newton did his Calvinism,—“ As I use 
this sugar,” taking a lump, and putting it into his tea-cup and 
stirring it, adding, “I do not give it alone and whole; but 
mixed and diluted.” As-an illustration, we might have re- 
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ferred to his sermon on “ The sufferings of our Saviour neces- 
sary,” the only professedly doctrinal one in the volume; in 
which he contents himself with showing that the sufferings of 
Christ were expedient,—from the necessity of experience in 
our Guide,—from his example, as a demonstration of the di- 
vine benevolence, and to display his glory asthe moral Ruler 
of the universe ; taking care, “not to go all the length into 
which some advance,” for “ it does not become us to affirm 
that he could not have pardoned sin without an atonement.”* 
The truth is, he purposely avoided the field of Christian doc- 
trine. His forte lay in that of Christian ethics. And viewed 
in this department, as a spiritual limner, he has succeeded to 
admiration. His “ Christian Contemplated” is one of the 
best things of its kind. When called, however, to regard him 
as a model of Christian preaching, we must beg leave to recom- 
mend him under serious qualifications. There is much in Jay 
to admire, and much worthy of imitation + his simplicity, his 
imagery, his adaptation of himself to the weakest comprehen- 
sion, or “ firing low,” as he called it, his fervour, his home-thrusts 
at theheart and conscience. But assuredly his sermons can 
never be safely followed as standards of evangelical preaching. 
Indeed, they are specimens, not so much of evangelical preach- 
ing, as of preaching on a variety of useful topics evangelically. 
Of course, it is quite possible to treat such subjects as Patience, 
Contentment with Little, Diligence, Domestic Happiness, &c., in 
an evangelical vein; but so may we treat Botany, Mineralogy, 
and Astronomy. The doctrines of salvation all admit of being 
practically improved; but Jay has given us the practical improve- 
ment without the doctrine. We have no sermons devoted to 
the elucidation of such subjects as the Death of Christ, Faith, 
Repentance, Justification, Pardon, Regeneration, the Resur- 
rection, the Person and Glory of Christ. But we have plenty 
on “ The Nature of Genuine Religion,” on “ Progress in Re- 
ligion,” on “ The Gospel Demands and Deserves Attention,” on 
“ Religious Things, Pleasant Things,” &c. In other words, 
we have abundance of preaching about the gospel, but little or 
no preaching of the gospel. The consequence is a sameness 
of thought, a monotony of style, an iteration of good things, 
a ringing of the changes on such topics as the necessity of con- 
version, the danger of delay, the advantages and pleasures of 
a holy life, varied only by the images supplied by the text in 
hand, which, excellent as they might be in their own place, as 
corollaries springing natively from gospel verities, become 
absolutely tiresome and even insipid, when torn from the 
parent tree, and turned into showy garlands and chaplets, 
meant only for temporary effect, to grace an evening meeting 
at chapel, and not expected to survive till the morning. Nor 
* Works of William Jay, vol. ix. pp. 104-109. 
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do we see how, from a series of impressions thus produced, 
the work of Christian edification can make much progress. 
No foundation is laid on which to build. It is the dessert 
without the dinner. “The hungry sheep look up, and are 
not fed.” We do feel the necessity of warning our young 
preachers against too close an imitation of this generalising 
style, which promulgates no error, because it preaches no truth, 
which skims the surface of the gospel without penetrating 
into its substance, and keeps skirmishing about the outposts, 
“picking off” a straggling objection here and there, and drop- 
ping a shot against some unsuspecting limb of an argument, 
from behind some obscure, odd-looking text, but never coming 
up with the main body of the truth as it is in Jesus, “ terrible 
as an army with banners.” We sadly fear that those treated 
with a whole life-ministry of such a kind will be found “ stony- 
ground hearers,” who “ anon with joy receive the word ;” but 
who, devoid of Christian intelligence, “ having no root in them- 
selves,” may be as ready to yield to the same “ impressions ” 
under an unevangelical ministry; and “ when tribulation because 
of the word ariseth, by and by they are offended.” 

In connection with this, we feel obliged to advert to another 
deficiency in what may be termed the Jay school. We refer 
to the absence of all expository preaching. When Mr Jay 
was in Scotland, he was poser struck with our system of 
lecturing; but he does not seem to have adopted it. His 
sermons are no doubt frequently textual, and much of their 
beauty arises from this character. But the text merely serves 
as a chess-board on which to arrange his topics and direct his 
game. Where this merely textual or topical pethod prevails, 
the true notion of preaching, as an exposition of the truth of 
Scripture, must be overlooked. We can conceive of a hearer 
listening during a course of years to every verse of the Bible 
thus treated, without obtaining thereby any insight into the 
scope of the sacred writers in the passages from which the 
texts are selected. On this point we gladly quote in corro- 
boration of our views from a masterly paper in the Princeton 
Theological Essays, p. 544:— 

“ As a remarkable instance of what is meant, we may adduce the 
sermons of the Rev. William Jay, who is justly celebrated as one of the 
most fascinating and instructive preachers of Great Britain. In these 
sermons we find many valuable seriptural truths, many original and 
touching illustrations, much sound argument, pungent exhortation, and 
great unction. In themselves, considered and viewed as pulpit orations, 
they seem open to scarcely a single objection; yet as expositions of 
the Scripture, they are literally nothing. They clear up no difficulties 
in the argument of the inspired writers; they give no wide prospects 
of the field in which their matter lies; they might be repeated for a 
lifetime without tending in the slightest degree to educate a congrega- 
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tion in habits of sound interpretation. The text is a sign or motto, 
after announcing which the preacher glides imto a gentle train of com- 
monplaces, or a series of thoughts which, however ingenious and in- 
teresting and true, have no necessary connection, ‘continuous in their 
discontinuity, like the sand-thread of the hour-glass.’” 

We have left ourselves no space for expressing an opinion 
of the manner in which the editors of the volame have dis- 
charged their task. How far the merit may be shared by 
each, we are left to guess; but suffice it to say, that by simply 
holding up the mirror to the man, by acting the part of kind 
and faithful executors, they have produced between them a 
fascinating and useful book, and raised a monument to the me- 
mory of their venerated friend, worthy of the genial spirit that 
has winged its flight to “the mountains of spices,” and of the 
sacred dust that sleeps below. 
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Sir SAMUEL Mor.AnpD, before setting out in 1655, on his 
famous mission from Cromwell to the court of Turin, to in- 
tercede in behalf of the persecuted Vaudois church, was invited 
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to an interview with the venerable Usher, then Primate of 
Ireland. “He gave me a very serious and strict charge,” says 
Morland, “to use my utmost diligence in the inquiry after, 
and to spare no cost in the purchase of all those MSS. and 
authentic pieces which might give any light into the ancient 
doctrine and discipline of those churches, adding, there was 
nothing in the world he was more curious and impatient to 
know, as being a point of exceeding great weight and moment 
for stopping the mouths of our popish adversaries, and dis- 
covering the footsteps of our religion in the dark intervals of 
the eighth, niath, and tenth centuries. This serious injunc- 
tion of that reverend and worthy man,” he continues, “ to- 
gether with mine own real inclivations, caused me to leave no 
stone unturned, nor to lose any opportunity during my abode 
in those parts, for the real effecting this thing ; and although 
the pope's emissaries had already gathered the more choice 
clusters and ripe fruits, yet I met at least with the. grape- 
gleanings of the vintage,—I mean divers pieces of antiquity, 
some whereof had been a long time buried under dust aad 
rubbish, others had been scattered about in the valley, some 
here, some there, in desert and obscure places, and without a 
singular providence had never come to light.” 

There is evidence that these documents, consisting of twenty- 
one volumes arid a box of papers, severally marked with the 
letters of the alphabet, were deposited in the University 
library of Cambridge in 1658; but the strange fact is, that 
seven of these volumes, with the box, have disappeared, and 
that Morland’s general description of them leaves the —— 
sion that the abstracted volumes were the most valuable of 
the mass, and would have enabled us to trace the continuity 
of doctrine and worship in this mountein-church in a broad 
line of light up to the earliest ages. A comparison of, facts 
fixes the date of this abstraction to some time in the reign of 
James II., and leaves little reason to doubt what were the 
motives that had guided the hands of the sacrilegious pilferers. 

But while base attempts like these, and similar acts of 
ecclesiastical vandalism repeatedly committed in the valleys 
themselves, havo diminished, they have not destroyed or even 
rendered doubtful the proofs on whieh the Vaudois church 
rests her claim to the highest antiquity. The venerable docu- 
ment, known as the “ Noble Lesson,” and which contains in it 
all the elements of an evangelical Protestantism, carries us 
back to the year 1100, and at once disproves the intereated 
assertion of ists, to which some Protestants have given 
an indolent assent, that Peter Waldo was the founder of the 
Vaudois community. He did not flourish till nearly three 
ages after the publication of the “‘ Noble Lesson,” nor were his 
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disciples ever known in his own times as Waldenses, but as 
“ Poor men of Lyons.” 

The bold labours of Claude of Turin, within whose diocese 
the valleys of Piedmont were situated, and whose principles 
are admitted by Bellarmine to have prevailed throughout 
his diocese, and to have been identical with those after- 
wards taught and practised in the Reformed churches, carry 
us several centuries nearer to apostolic times, namely, to 
about 820. And the history of this “ Protestant of the 
ninth century,” as Waddington has justly styled him, not only 
proves the existence of evangelic light in the valleys at this 
early date, but that the light had shone there so long before, 
that the errors of Popery were denounced by him as innova- 
tions and their advocates as a new sect. Strong in this con- 
viction, the brave iconoclast commanded the images which he 
found in the basilics and temples of Turin to be torn from 
their pedestals and niches, and committed to the flames; and 
proclaimed in the streets of his capital the central doctrine 
and rallying cry of the Reformers, “ justification by faith.” 

We must look farther back then, it is evident, than the days 
of Claude, for the dawn of the gospel in those Alpine regions ; 
and did we hesitate in this opinion, the testimony of inquisi- 
tors and the concessions of adversaries would be sufficient to 
confirm us. The reports of those agents of the’secret tribunal 
always bore one complexion,—that the heresy in the valleys was 
unchecked, and that it appeared to have been rooted there 
from immemorial times ; and the Waldenses themselves, from 
the earliest days, and in the most depressed condition, never 
failed to appeal, in assertion of their liberty of worship, to 
charters that had been granted to them before the existence of 
those royal houses which sought to violate or abridge them,— 
charters whose authenticity and antiquity were unquestioned 
by their accusers, and which from their very nature must have 
been conceded ere Popery had yet become dominant in Italy. 

Passing upwards, then, from the days of Claude, let- us now 
suppose ourselves coming down upon the north of Italy some 
time in thefourth century. Ambition and superstition have even 
at this early period done much to secularise and corrupt the 
church; but still there are multitudes, both among the people 
and the clergy, to oppose the current of will-worship and of er- 
roneous belief. Among these is Vigilantius, a native of those 
parts, who has lately returned from the east, disappointed at 
many things that have crept into the churches there, which 
are alien from the simplicity that is in Christ, and misleading 
and perilous to souls. He grieves that his remonstrances and 
arguments have found little sympathy even from men like 
Jerome, and that there is a growing unwillingness to return 
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to apostolic faith and practice. He longs for some to whom: 
he can unbosom his mind, and among whom his fretted spirit 
can find peace. At length his footsteps are guided to the 
midst of the Cottian Alps, and there he finds a people like- 
minded with himself,—not Paulicians, as Gibbon insinuates 
with careless and disdainful glance, but guarding and che- 
rishing with vigilance the sacred fire which Christ and his 
apostles had first kindled. It is to be remarked, that Church 
history does not describe Vigilantius as giving the gospel to 
this people for the first time; he found them in the fourth 
century an organised church with a primitive faith; and on 
this account he cast in his lot with them. This being the case 
in the fourth century, we are led back to search for their origin, 
if not in the days of apostles, at least in the days of men who 
had conversed with apostles. We know that at Lyons, in 
France, there were many Christians so early as the second 
century, and that their bishop was Irenzeus, the disciple of 
Polycarp, who was the disciple of John. Now, as the road 
froin Italy into Gaul lay across those Alps at the foot and in the 
bosom of which the Vaudois church is placed, may it not have 
been that Irenzeus, or even an evangelist prior to him, preached 
the gospel to those mountaineers! There is a tradition that 
Paul passed by this same route into Spain, and that God, who 
always caused him to triumph in every place, honoured him to 
gather the first-fruits of the gospel in those secluded regions. 
Or, it may be that the first whose beautiful feet were beheld 
upon those mountains, publishing the glad tidings of peace, were 
some of the early refugees who had fled from persecution under 
the Roman emperors, and that they then lighted a fire among 
those Alpine fastnesses, which, by God’s help, has never gone 
out. This is the opinion of Arnaud, the illustrious military 
pastor of the Vaudois, and of their earlier native historians ; 
and the rocky and inaccessible nature of many parts of the 
country offering a natural asylum for the persecuted, gives high 
probability to the opinion. , 

But whatever amount of truth there may be in these more 
detailed conjectures, we have said enough to prove that there 
has existed from the earliest times, in this corner of the Alps, a 
church which never allowed itself to be corrupted or enthralled 
by Popery, or, as the Vaudois themselves are accustomed 
strongly to express it, “that never sucked the milk of the 
wolf of Rome.” Romanists have done their utmost to escape 
from this conclusion, aware of the powerful weapon of defence 
which it puts into the hands of Protestants, They have often 
asked with an air of triumph, “* Where, if not at Rome, before 
the so-called Reformation, was the church to whom the pro- 
mise was verified that the gates of hell should never prevail 
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against her!” The ehurch of Christ was where the truth 
and the Spirit of Christ were; and there accordingly, in that 
wondrous le, “ dwelling alone, and not reckoned among 
the nations,” keeping alive amid storm and gloom the heaven- 
enkindled flame, protected a thousand times from the decrees 
of extirpation issued by Rome and the Inquisition, we re- 
cognise the features of the bride of Christ. Rome has accom- 
plished far other prophecies, in the foretold apostasy, in 
the Antichrist sitting in the temple of God and professing him- 
self that heis God, in will-worship and tyranny, in persecu- 
tions that have made her drunk with the blood of saints; but 
in this Vaudois church driven into the wilderness, prophesying 
in sackcloth, passing through the storms of eighteen centuries, 
we see the living archway between primitive Christianity and 
Protestantism,—the golden candlestick that has never been re- 
moved out of its place,—the rock-built edifice that has resisted 
the gatee of hell,-—the bush that has burned but never been 
consumed. 

In thus tracing the evidence of the high antiquity of the 
Vaudois church, we have intentionally restricted our view to 
the few valleys embosomed in the Piedmontese Alps, because 
we believe this region to have been their birth-place and 
stronghold. It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that 
the adherents of the Vaudois faith, and even the bearers of 
the Vaudois name, were always restricted to such narrow 
boundaries. In the neighbouring plains of Saluzzo, in the valley 
of Pragela, in the beautifully situated district of Susa, upon 
which the modern traveller descends into Italy from the Mount 
Cenis pass, the faith and worship of this apostolic church 
were long triumphant. On the other side of: the Alps, in the 
French provinces of Dauphiné and Provence, were to be found 
the sister churches of the Albigenses, identical with our Italian 
Vaudois in belief and practice, and numbered by tens of 
thousands, until persecution under Francis I. almost rooted 
them out, or drove them in scattered fragments across the icy 
frontiérs to Piedmont. 

The spirit of proselytism is in fact characteristic of all 
living churches, and can be seen working vigorously for cen- 
turies in those churches of the Alps, and sending forth 
men, not only to the neighbouring plains, but to remote 
provinces and countries. The often-repeated story of the 
pious Vaudois pedlars bringing forth their jewels and orna- 
ments, and after they had gained the confidence of the house- 
hold, and received their pledge of secresy, offering to show 
them one stone more preeious and wonderful than all the 
others, which shed so bright a lustre that it illuminated the 
soul of him that found it,and gave so great a heat that it warmed 
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the heart with a love that never died, and then ing to 
repeat some of the richest portions of Scripture history, illus- 
trates, in a striking manner, at once the zeal of the Wal- 
densian Christians, and the diffieulty and peril with which 
their efforts were accompanied. So early as the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, we find Roman Catholic writers com- 
plaining. in such language as the following:—‘ The Vaudois 
employ all their zeal in drawing numbers with them into 
error. They teach very young girls the gospels and the 
epistles, that they may be habituated to embrace error from 
their infaney; and when they have learned a little in these 
books, they use their utmost efforts to teach it to others 
wherever they may happen to be, if they consent to hear them 
favourably.” One of the strongest testimonies to the success 
of these efforts was given by the magistrates of Pignerolo in. 
that same century, when they prohibited the inhabitants of 
their town and its environs from showing hospitality to any 
Vaudois man or woman. 

By efforts like these, and by others yet more systematic and 
direct, evangelic colonies were founded in Switzerland, Mora- 
via, Bohemia, various parts of Germany, and, it is believed by 
many, even in England. By far the most extensive of the 
Vaudois colonies, however, was in Apulia and Calabria, in the 
south of Italy, to whieh multitudes of young men emigratin 
in the fourteenth century from the overcrowded valleys, se 
taking with them wives, came in search of new homes. Waste 
lands were tilled by them; the orange and the fig-tree soon 
began to flourish beside their own familiar mulberry and 
chesnut ; many towns were built; and in Calabria alone there 
were to be found, at one period, no fewer than thirteen evan- 
gelical churches. These churches, as well as the various 
missionary stations by which they continued to extend their 
influence, were supplied with pastors or barbés from their 
native valleys in the Alps; and it is stated by one of their 
oldest historians, that the pastors, in travelling from their 
own country to those remote Vaudois settlements, could sleep 
every night in the house of a friend of the gospel. 

Two well-authenticated facts corroborate the impression 
which more general descriptions give us, of the extent to 
which the Vaudois influence had spread, and almost warrant 
us to look upon this church of the Alps as having stood to large 
portions of the continent in the same relation in which Iona 
ence stood to Scotland, and as having been for ages previous 
to the Reformation the chief light-bearer of Europe. In the 
annual synods of the Waldenses that were held amid the “ mu- 
nitions of rocks” in the strangely secluded mountain-hollow of 
the Pra del Tor, it was no unusual thing for a hundred and 
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fifty pastors to be present at the deliberations; and so late 
as 1550, the number of persons professing the Waldensian 
faith, as the fruit of Waldensian effort, was stated by Morel, 
in his “ Memoires,” to be 800,000. 

But persecution has in the interval reduced the Vaudois 
church within its earliest boundaries. One can now travel 
for whole days through districts which were once studded 
with Vaudois churches, and resounded with the rude eloquence 
of Vaudois barbés, in which even the shadowy tradition of 
their labours scarcely lingers. Those colonies, which we 
have just seen planted and flourishing in the most beautiful 
regions of southern Italy, were extirpated in less than two 
centuries, their towns and temples reduced to ruins, their 
fields seized by the butchers of the Inquisition, and for thirt 
miles the roads leading into their country were strewed wit 
their mangled remains. Felix Neff, when he was borne by his 
evangelic zeal from the beautiful shores of the Lake of Ge- 
neva to the old villages of the French Waldenses, such as 
Dormilleuse and others which had been won from the glacier 
and the snow, found little more than a dim traditional belief, 
and the vintage-gleanings of a once flourishing circle of 
churches, which at one period had made those storm-girt 
mountains a temple of praise. The valleys of Luserna, Perosa, 
and San Martino, intersected by the smaller valleys of Rora 
and Angrogna, and bounded by Monte Viso and the Col de 
Sestriere, again include nearly all that remains of the Vaudois 
church. But from this natal spot, fifteen evangelical churches, 
comprising a population of 20,000 Protestant Vaudois, the 
children of martyrs, look along an unbroken line of believing 
ancestors tu the days of primitive Christianity- 

How then did it happen, it is natural to ask, that, while 
the children were destroyed, the mother was spared! Various 
explanations may be given that apply to different periods of 
the Vaudois history. In the earlier centuries, Popery had not 
reached its full measure either of corruption or of power, and 
its errors were at first attempted to be insinuated rather than 
forced. Then the influence of Claude of Turin, and the friend- 
ship of those kings and princes who had caught the spirit of 
that true reformer, were for a long period favourable to the 
faith that burned in the valleys. At times, moreover, the 
local chiefs of Piedmont partook of the lineage, and were 
friendly to the principles of the Vaudois; and it was long ere 
the potentates and people in the north of Italy uncondition- 
ally surrendered to Rome their liberty of judgment. Then, 
the crusades, concentrating for ages the military strength, and 
exhausting the treasures of Europe, withdrew attention from 
those remote valleys, and left the people to cherish their 
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simple faith in peace; while, after the Reformation, the friend- 
ship of Protestant states,—and of none more than England, 
in the days of Cromwell and of William of Orange,—tempered 
the storms which they could not prevent.. 

Still, when it is remembered that, in the course of one cen- 
tury, more than sixty edicts of persecution were issued against 
this people, and that more than once the united armies of 
France and Savoy marched into their valleys, pledged by oath 
to their extirpation, it is obvious that other causes must be 
sought adequately to explain the fact of their preservation 
from extinction. These causes we find, under God, in the re- 
markable nature of their scenery, joined to the astonishing 

“heroism of the Vaudois themselves. 
“Thou hast made thy children mizhty 
By the t<uch of the mountain sod; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our father’s God,” 
The same people living in plains must long since have been 
extinguished. No one can travel in their country even now, 
ascend to those mountain fastnesses that hide their heads in 
the clouds, or move up their deep and narrow defiles, where a 
few brave men could resist a thousand,—such, for example, as 
the precipitous and winding paths to the Pra del Tor, or the 
scenery around the Balziglia, or the roads that girdle the 
stormy Prali,—without feeling as if God, when he made the 
world, had prepared this as the asylum and sanctuary of his 
persecuted church. To this day, there are cases in which per- 
sons who have fled to those mountain-holds have for months 
eluded the pursuit of Sardinian carabineers, and have contrived 
to live on the wild strawberry and other fruits that grow spon- 
taneously far up on the Alps. In a country like this, the com- 
mon expedients of the military art are of comparatively little 
avail. Soldiers in cumbrous armour cannot move in serried 
and compacted ranks up the sides of naked rocks, and the 
disadvantage to invaders is always great when hunting after 
men who are familiar with every cave and crevice, whom a 
mountain-life has made nimble and sure-footed, and who from 
behind a rock or bush can take cool and deadly aim at a 
struggling adversary. The confession of one of their persecu- 
tors was, no doubt, quite as true as it was mortifying, that the 
skin of one Vaudois usually cost him fifteen of his best sol- 
diers. Mere scenery, it is true, could never have preserved this 
people in their thousand life-struggles, had they not been men 
whose native bravery had been invigorated by a religion which 
taught them not to fear those “who could kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they could do,” and over whom 
Providence spread its protecting shield. But all these things 
are prominent features in the Veiidelg history. 
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We have stood, within the last few months, upon the scenes 
of some of their most memorable defences,—we ane imagined 
ten thousand soldiers of Savoy eoming up the narrow defile, 
while a few hundred Vaudois, skilfully planted by an Arnaud 
or a Janavel, stand to contest the pass, and the women, the 
old men, and children, sheltered in some neighbouring caves, — 
are praying for victory. Stones and rocks are hurled down 
from high jutting crags upon those masses, and work havoc 
and confusion, but still they move on, confident that numbers 
ae —— them victory. At times a Vaudois defender falls, 
is place is filled in a moment by another, until at 
eats after hours of resistance, the little band begins to 
wes from pure exhaustion. All is now trembling in the 
alance, when lo, an arrow sped from yon bowman behind 
the rock pierces the throat of the Savoy leader, and covers 
the enemy with confusion. A cloud of dense mist,—God's 
mantle, as one of the persecuted beautifully ealled it,—de- 
scends at this moment, and makes it impossible to distin- 
guish the nearest object, when the panic-struck thousands flee 
in all directions, leaving their booty and their weapons behind 
them, and perish in multitudes over precipices and upon 
pointed rocks. At other times, we have called to mind some 
of those harrowing descriptions of far other scenes, which give 
to the pages of Leger so mysterious a fascination, when but a 
few fragments of the Vaudois were sheltered in their last retreat 
in the Pra del Tor, and the inhabitants of the towns and ham- 
lets in the valleys beneath were slaughtered by the soldiers of 
the half-brute, half-fiend, La Trinite; and as we have called 
to mind their dauntless heroism, their steadfast faith, which 
grew firmer as it gazed on death, and those providential deli- 
verances which so many times bordered on miracle, we have 
felt. as if God had set this church apart for peculiar honour, in 
her unmatched endurance and unfailing faithfulness, and had 
said of her at her birth-hour in early times, “She is a chosen 
vessel unto me, for I will show her how great things she must 
suffer for my name’s sake.” 

Sentiments like these are shared by Protestants in all coun- 
tries, and have long surrounded every thing relating to this 
singular people with peculiar imterest. We intend, then, to 
present our readers with a brief survey of the present condi- 
tion of the Vaudois church and people, derived, to a consider- 
able extent, from personal inquiry and observation. 

It is impossible to mingle long with the Vaudois without 
tracing in their eondition and character the marked influence 
of their geographical position and history. In common with 
most communities that have been accustomed to a secluded 
mountain life, their hospitality is proverbial; and in their re- 
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moter districts it has been no uncommon thing for a traveller, 
even in the present day, especially if known to be an English- 
man, to be stopped in his progress through some little aérial 
hamlet, and obliged by a sort of courteous constraint to par- 
take of a repast of bread and wine. The unsuspecting confi- 
dence and honesty of the people is seen in their vines and 
cherry-trees growing along the roads; and even in many in- 
stances trained so as to stretch over the path, and to afford 
the traveller a most grateful shade at noon. There are ~ 

rishes in which a lock or a bar upon the doors of the houses 
1s unknown. 

The pursuits of the Vaudois Protestants are almost ex- 
clusively agricultural and pastoral, though the feeding of silk- 
worms, and the making of silk, employ a considerable number 
of families in La Tour and its neighbourhood, The vine 
spreading up the mountain sides, the groves of the mulberry 
and chesnut-trees, irrigated meadows, and waving corn-fields, 
the shrill song of the milk-maid, the shepherd calling his sheep 
by name, “ and they follow him,” tell the traveller at once of the 
prevailing industrial pursuits of the people. One of the most 
delightful employments to a Vaudois is that of a shepherd, 
especially at that season of the year when they ascend with 
their flocks to the higher places, where the winter-snows 
having melted, have been followed by a rapid and luxuriant 
vegetation, and fe 

Dispart to ifienen 
The pure mountain air, the nomadic life, the abundance of 
food for his sheep, the feeling of independence and freedom 
which such a life inspires, the variety and adventure, with the 
occasional visits of the faithful pastors, compensate the poor 
Vaudois for many a care in the valleys, and make this bright 
episode in his year of toil. . 

On close inspection, however, it is easy to trace the infln- 
ence of unjust, and even cruel laws in the circumstances of the 
people. Only a few years have elapsed since they were com- 

lied by severe penalties to abstain from work on all the 
Rene Catholic — one of which happened on an ave- 
rage every week. A Vaudois soldier could not rise in the 
army above the rank of a serjeant, while they were prohibited 
from practising some of the more elevated and i 
professions, such as those of a physician, an advocate, or a 
surgeon, and thus all enterprise and emulation were palsied. 
Until of late, too, it was impossible for a Vaudois to hold 
property in land or houses beyond the narrow limits of his 
own valleys; and even within the valleys themselves property 
could only be transfe to a Protestant at an expense twice 
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as great as that which was required when the purchaser was a 
Roman Catholic. Thus hemmed in among his own mountains, 
and even there pressed on every side by the competition of 
Romanists, whose number it has been the policy and aim of the 
government to increase, the Vaudois suffers in many ways from 
over-population. Land is subdivided in many quarters to an_ 
extent that condemns the possessor to indigence; and spots are 
cultivated which in a natural state of things would be wisely 
abandoned to barrenness. There are places so rocky and pre- 
cipitous that the soil is completely removed from them by rains 
and melted snows once every three years ; and we ourselves saw 
women carrying soil up rugged and steep ascents in large baskets 
from the valleys, to spread around the roots of deserted vines. A 
visit to one of their cottages or pine-built chalets would often 
reveal a state of poverty and discomfort that would offend 
English fastidiousness, and make you wonder at the steadfast 
loyalty of a people who have known laws principally as the in- 
struments of oppression. We believe that in some parishes 
it has been no uncommon thing in winter evenings for several 
families to meet together that they might work by the light of 
one lamp; and that, in the dearth of fuel, whole families have 
been known to flee to their “‘ byres,” that they might receive 
from the breath of their cows some portion of heat. This, how- 
ever, describes the most abject condition; and no one but an 
eye-witness can imagine how much the rigour of such penury 
is mitigated by the comforts of a living piety, and by acts of 
mutual kindness. 
But perhaps ‘the most striking feature in the character of 
the modern Vaudois is the enthusiasm with which they cherish 
the recollection of their history. The entire population is per- 
vaded by this feeling. Indeed, it has not been unusual for parents 
to conceal Leger’s History from their children, lest its har- 
rowing details should drive this sentiment to excess, and even 
give to ita tinge of vindictiveness. Converse with a peasant on 
the road, and he will show himself at home on the story of that 
neighbouring rock or that gloomy defile. Or go, staff in hand, 
with one of their intelligent pastors to some of their familiar 
scenes,—to the Sibaud, for example, or the rock of Casteluzzo, 
and his eye will kindle, and his voice unconsciously deepen, as 
he relates the tragedy of blood or the deed of valour. We had an 
opportunityin August last of witnessing the singular strength of 
this feeling, at a meeting held at the memorable rock of the Bal- 
zile. From this rock, in 1689, Henri Arnaud, with 500 Vaudois, 
the remnant of those whom he had led back from exile, had de- 
fended himself with amazing military skill and prowess against 
the French Oatinat and more than 20,000 assailants. Ona 
beautiful morning, by nine o’clock, 3000 V audois had assembled 
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to celebrate this wonderful defence beneath the very shadow. 
of the rock where it had occurred. One whole valley had all 
but emptied itself of its people, and there were representatives 
from the remotest. parts of the other valleys, and even from 
Turin. And England, Scotland, France, and Switzerland had 
representatives there also, who rejoiced to claim brotherhood 
with this elder sister of the Alps. The natural scenery deepened 
the impression of the great assemblage. There was the proud 
rock itself, rising in a succession of natural teraces to mid- 
heaven, where Arnaud and his brave companions for months had 
watched and prayed; there was the little mill, where their 
corn had sometimes been prepared at midnight ; and beyond, 
roaring torrents, leaping cataracts, and lofty mountains, here 
vine-covered, there pine-crowned, or crested with eternal ‘snow ; 
while over the whole scene stretched the deep-blue Italian 
sky. There is a beautiful Vaudois hymn which celebrates the 
event, and as the three thousand voices sung its thrilling 
stanzas, following the sentiment in changeful notes, now de- 
_ fiant, now solemn, now soft and melting, until emotion :made 
many silent and others burst into tears, we felt as if a soul 
yet lived in this people which would make them ready, were 
God to give the summons, to repeat the exploits which have 
made their name illustrious in history and sacred to the uni- 
versal church of Christ. 

The Waldenses cherish the recollection of such exploits as 
those of Arnaud, because they value the religion which such 
exploits preserved; for these annual historic commemora- 
tions are contemporaneous with a revival of religion in the 
valleys, and perhaps may be regarded as one of its most sig- 
nificant fruits. So far as we have been able to discover from 
a somewhat extensive inquiry, they appear to have experi- 
enced only two seasons of marked decay. The former of 
these immediately preceded the Reformation, and was chiefly 
shown in an outward conformity to certain popish practices, 
such as ‘attendance on the mass, as a price to buy off 
secution. The heart of the = had not become cold in- 
deed, but faint; and worn out by long suffering and endurance, 
many of them were thus — to purchase by ae 
compromise a hollow peace. But when the news of 
formation at length reached them in their secluded mountain- 
holds, it revived their drooping spirits. .Those who had stood 
faithful were confirmed; while in the hearts of the faint-hearted 
the things were strengthened that had been ready to die. 

The visit of the Vaudois deputies to the Reformers is one of 
the most interesting episodes in the history of the Reformation. 
“ We are the teachers,” said they, addressing the venerable 
(Ecolampadius at Basle, “‘ such teachers as we are, of a certain 
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.fnworthy and poor little people. Yet in all things we agree 
with you; and from the very time of the apostles, our senti- 
ments respecting the faith have been the same as your own. 
In this matter alone we differ, that through our own fault, and 
the slowness of our genius, we do not understand the inspired 
writers so well as yourselyes.” (Keolampadius replied by 
acknowledging that “ Christ was in them of a truth,” and by 
declaring his ion to them as brethren, at the same time faith- 
fully warning them against such sinful compliances as ocea- 
sional presence at the mass, with which some of them were 
chargeable. “I know your weakness,” said he, “ but it be- 
comes those who know they have been redeemed by the blood 
of Christ to be more courageous. Jt és better for us to die 
than to be overcome by temptation.” The deputies returned; 
a synod was assembled in the romantie valley of Angrogna, “to 
which,” says an old chronicler picturesquely, “‘came William 
Farel as a deputy from the French churches, riding upon a black 
horse,”—the evil compliances were condemned and renounced, 
so far as they had ever been practised,—and the Vaudois 
chureh entered on a second life. 

The other season of marked decay in religion belongs to 
more recent times, and dates about the close of the last cen- 
tury. Some of the pernicious principles to which the Revo- 
lution gave currency, found their way across the Alps and un- 
settled some minds. The theological school at Geneva, to 
which most of the Waldensian students were sent, was more 
than tainted at that same period with rationalism, and gave 
back to the valleys some youths who had not had perspicaeity 
of intellect or piety enough to separate the precious from the 
vile. And even Vaudois soldiers, who, during the supremacy 
of Napoleon, had been drafted into his army by his rigorous 
conseriptions, returned in some instances to the valleys cor- 
rupted by the principles and stained by the vices of a 
French soldiery. The greater number of the pastors remained 
true to the simplicity that was in Christ, and the people to 
their first love, but from some pulpits there came an uncer- 
tain sound that savoured little of the preacher’s great message, 
and from some there began to emanate positive error. Amid 
this state of things the valleys were visited by the apostolic 
Felix Neff; he preached from parish to parish, and became the 
instrument of a revival that has been widening and deepening 
to the t hour. Competent witnesses who had been in 
the et fifteen years since, and who revisited them during 


the present year, are struck with the delightful progress. 
No doubt there are places, especially where the Romish popu- 
lation predominates, im which the injurious influence of Romish 
ae is seen even in the Protestants, and the evenings of 
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the Lord’s day are yielded to amusements alien from its whole 
* spirit and design. No doubt, too, the practice, sanctioned by 
almost universal continental custom among Protestants, of 
receiving all who approach to the communion, exposes the 
ordinance to abuse, and the unworthy who partake of it to self- 
deception. The discipline of the pastors, moreover, is seriously 
weakened by the base practice of the cane of Rome, of receiv- 
ing excommunicated persons into the Papal fold, and even setting 
Vaudois criminals at liberty on condition that they apostatise. 
But with these various shadings in the picture, how much that 
is bright remains to gratify the heart of every Christian phi- 
ljanthropist! Perhaps there is no community in the world 
among whom morality is so high-toned and universal. Intem- 
perance, licentiousness, falsehood, and dishonesty, are crimes 
almost unknown. The fall of a Vaudois into any flagrant sin 
is so rare as to excite when it happens universal sorrow. A 
recent traveller mentions the deep hurror that was produced 
by a case of suicide, and the relief that was given to the en- 
tire community when the medical judgment was announced, 
that insanity and not crime had been the cause. Prayer- 
meetings, which are among the surest thermometers of the 
spiritual warmth of a people, are on the increase; the ancient 
habit of storing large portious of the Bible in the memory 
of the Vaudois youth has not grown obsolete; and the fif- 
teen temples are filled from Sabbath to Sabbath with worship- 
pers, whose long journeys and laborious descent from those 
aérial cottages, that appear like eagles’ nests far up among 
the rocks, are ungrudged by men who love the place where 
prayer is wont to be made. The excellent Dr Revel, the 
pastor of Bobbi, and Moderator of the Waldensian Synod, 
has twenty-five members im his church who come from the 
French side of the Alps, and whose great distance and peril- 
ous journeys scarcely disturb their regularity. An aged 
woman, whose cottage is far up on the mountain, on the other 
side of the Pelice from the church at Bobbi, is unable, from 
her growing infirmities, to descend to the foot of the moun- 
tain, and 'to cross the rapid stream. But she is accustomed 
to come down on Sabbath mornings to a jutting rock, and, 
taking her seat upon it, to watch the gathering worshippers, and 
to catch the sweet sound of the psalmody as the breeze bears 
it to her up the mountain. This is the very spirit of him who 
said, ‘How amiable are thy ‘tabernacles, ‘0 Lord of hosts !” 
On the whole subject of Waldensian morality and religion we 
might transfer the description given by: e Scyssel, Arch- 
bishop of Turin, in the sixteenth century, and with little mo- 
dification apply it in the nineteenth :—* They live a life of 
greater purity than other Christians. They do not take an 
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oath unless required to do so, and it is seldom that they take 
the name of God in vain. They fulfil their promises with good 
faith, and though the greater number of them are living in 
poverty, they maintain that they alone have preserved the 
apostolical life and doctrine. On this account they affirm that 
the authority of the church resides in them, as innocent and 
true disciples of Christ, for the sake of whose faith and reli- 
gion they consider it honourable and glorious to live in want, 
and to suffer persecution from us.” 

Few things afford more enjoyment. to one who visits these 
Alpine churches than intercourse with their pastors. They 
are men who, by their piety and education, may stand com- 
parison with the pastors of any Protestant church in the 
world. Trained for a course of years at some of the conti- 
nental seats of theological learning, such as Berlin, Lausanne, 
Montauban, or Geneva, they bring back into their parishes, 
not only that living piety which they bore from it, but that en- 
largement of mind and breadth of sympathy which are usually 
obtained from foreign study and travel. And though they preach 
less than the ministers of our own country, their pastoral toil 
is unsurpassed. The late tor of the stormy Rodoret, 
Daniel Buffe, perished with his whole family, not many years 
since, from the fall of an avalanche. There is a story current 
in the valleys of a pastor who not long since swam aeross the 
Cluson at midnight, when it had overflowed its banks, that he 
might meet, according to engagement, with a Roman Catholic 
inquirer, and teach him the way of life. Let our reader imagine 
one of them setting forth on a winter afternoon from his humble 
manse or presbytére, to visit a dying man some miles distant 
on the mountains. With alpenstock in his hand, and clogs 
on his feet filled with iron spikes nearly an inch long, he toils 
upwards through deep gorges, along the margin of icy preci- 
pices, sometimes even climbing on his knees from rock to rock 
in places where a few false steps would be destruction, the 
whole, perhaps, closed by a night-storm, which makes return 
impossible, and restrains him in the dying man’s chdlet for 
days,—and he will see in this one among many pictures of a 
Vaudois pastor's experiences. 

Next in interest to the pastors, and closely associated with 
them in toil, are the “ regents ” or schoolmasters of the fifteen 
Vaudois parishes, and the mention of them invites us to 
glance at the educational institutions of the Waldenses. In 
addition to their proper work as schoolmasters, these intelli- 
gent and useful men act as the precentors or leaders of the 
psalmody in their respective parishes, and are even employed 
to read the Scriptures to the people in the churches before the 
pastor enters the pulpit,—a practice which must be very old in 
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the Christian church, for even Justin Martyr describes it as 
common in his times, and its importance before the invention 
of the art of printing, when copies of the Scriptures were 
scarce, is obvious at once. But the labours of thgse men 
alone would be quite insufficient to meet the educational 
wants of many of the parishes,—the snow, the torrent, and 
the avalanche rendering it impossible in the winter months 
for multitudes of the children to leave their home; and their 
work is accordingly supplemented. by about 160 winter- 
teachers, who pass from house to house, and cheerfully par- 
take with the poorest family of their humble fare. Between 
four and five thousand children were under education -in 
the Vaudois schools last year, and at this moment, with the 
exception of the imbecile, there is not a single uneducated per- 
son in the valleys. Two important facts may be noticed as 
belonging to their recent history. The one is the mandate of 
the Sardinian government which requires that the Italian lan- 
guage be taught in all the parish schools, and which, whatever 
be its design, is likely at no distant day to make Italian the 
language of the Vaudois pulpits, and, in this way, to qualify 
the pastors and evangelists for acting upon the regions beyond. 
The other is the withdrawal of the Roman Catholic inspector 
from the schools,—whose interposition was often studiously ob- 
structive and irritating, especially when he objected to the use 
of the Bible as a text-book,—and the appointment of a Protes- 
tant inspector im his stead. A few female schools for the 
teaching of needlework, and. other female accomplishments; an 
orphan-school ; and a boarding-school at La Tour for the pas- 
tors’ daughters,—complete our general enumeration of the 
educational institutions of the valleys. 

The name of one English gentleman, Colonel Beckwith, 
stands honourably associated with the parish schools of the 
Waldenses, the greater number of those simple but commodious 
structures having been reared by funds which he either pro- 
vided or supplied. The name of another, Dr Gilly, is as indis- 
solubly connected with the only educational structure which 
we have yet to mention, and which forms the crown and centre 
of all the others,—we refer to the Vaudois college at LaTour. It 
was by funds raised by this accomplished English clergyman 
that this elegant and beautifully situated structure was built, 
and its professorships founded; and every year since its erection 
has been marked by its extension and enlarged efficiency. 
There are now eight professors, and a hundred students, with 
a library containing about 5000 volumes. The entire curricu- 
lum of study extends over a period of ten years. There is.a 
lower and a higher college, the former corresponding very 
much in character to a well-conducted Scottish grammar- 
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school; the latter to the younger classes in a Scottish univer- 
sity. When we mention that this is the normal school for the 
future parish teachers, the gymnasium for the children of those 

arentssin La Tour and its neighbourhood who can afford a 

igher education for their sons than the common school sup- 
nee and for promising youths from remote parts of the val- 
eys, who are aided by small bursaries from Holland or En 
land, and especially when we add, that here the young Vaudois 
pastors receive the principal part of their training for the 
ministry, it will be seen how much the general interests of 
education and religion in the valleys are dependent on this 
interesting institution. We believe it is still intended that the 
theological students shall finish their education at some theo- 
logical seminary of established repute in foreign countries; and 
for the sake of the many advantages to be derived from a sea- 
son of foreign travel and study, we trust that this intention 
will not be disturbed, though the stay of the Vaudois youth 
at the foreign college will now be much shorter. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the number of pastors thus trained will 
soon exceed the wants of the valleys, and there are man 
things to indicate that when this is the case, Providence will 
have work for them to do in the neighbouring cities and pro- 
vinces. This will appear from some of the details which we 
proceed to give in reference to the present measure of religious 
liberty possessed by the Vaudois. 

This liberty is increasing, but it is still little more than a re- 
laxation of bonds. All direct attempts at proselytism continue 
to be prohibited under the severest penalties. Books cannot 
be purchased from foreign countries except at enormous duties, 
and the use of a printing-press in the valleys is sternly forbid- 
den. It is indeed impossible to sojourn among this people, 
even for a few days, without tracing in many of their simplest 
customs the marks of long and bitter oppression. In illus- 
tration of this, we may describe a Vandois funeral which 
we witnessed at Bobbi. It was the funeral of the head of a 
family, and the attendance was large. First came a pro- 
cession of men dressed in the mourning garb of the country ; 
then the coffin slung upon two scarfs, and carried a few feet 
above the ground; then followed a considerable company of 
women, dressed in a sombre but seemly uniform, and all 
moving in solemn silence to the place of graves. We fol- 
lowed into the church-yard, and listened to the thrilling 
address of the pastor on the resurrection and the life, the 
men standing all the while uncovered. But two things struck 
us with much sarprise. The coffin was open, and the counte- 
nance of the dead exposed, until the moment before it was 
lowered into the sepulchre. And in the whole of that some- 
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what spacious church-yard, there was not to be found a tomb- 
stone or memorial to tell who slept beneath, with the excep- 
tion of one small “ obiit ” inserted in the wall. At the close 
of the funeral, we hinted our surprise to the pastor, and found 
that papal bigotry and intolerance explained all. It had been 
the practice of the priests to assure their people, that when a 
Vaudois heretic died, his body, as well as his soul, immediately 
passed into hell, and the custom of carrying the coffin open, 
and the face unveiled, had been adopted to refute the calumny. 
As for the absence of those memorials which often invest 
with so touching an interest an English or a Scottish rural 
church-yard, they are prohibited, on the ground that it is 
presumptuous to express any hope on the death of a heretic; 
and even the permission to surround their burying-places 
with walls is a concession of a date by no means remote. 
The same domination of malign Jesuitism may be traced in 
the refusal to allow the Vaudois to subdivide their ishes, 
which are often unmanageably large; while the Romish priests 
are out of all proportion to the Romish population that is 
seattered throughout the valleys. In one parish where the 
majority of the people are Protestant, there are eight priests, 
and in another parish where the only Roman Catholic is one 
old woman, she has a whole priest to herself. 

Still, with all these irritating and insulting obstructions, and 
with the scars of many wounds yet visible upon the people, 
there cannot be a doubt, that since the Revolutions of 1848, 
which gave a constitutional government to Piedmont, the 
practical liberty of the Vaudois ehurch has been consider- 
ably enlarged. It may not be easy to name many intolerant 
laws that have been expunged from the Sardinian statute- 
book, but the administration of some of the most obnoxious 
of them is suspended, and the iron hold of bigotry relaxed ; 
and the valleys have now their efficient Protestant repre- 
sentative in the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies. The wooden 
screen which was erected in front of the Protestant temple 
at St Jean, to save the Roman Catholic worshippers in a 
neighbouring temple from the scandal of hearing the patenndy 
of Loretion, been permitted to be removed to the inside 
of the Vaudois church, and now forms an excellent protee- 
tion from the cold blasts of an Alpine winter, The shameless 
processions and vociferous chantings of priests and monks 
around Vaudois churches on Sabbaths, by which the voice of the 
preacher was often drowned and the worship suspended, have 
ceased; while the stealing of Vaudois children, and immuring 
them in convents and Romish sehools, has become toounpopular 
and perilous to be often repeated. And what is most important 
of all, the liberty of the Vaudois to settle in the towns of Pied- 
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mont beyond the valleys, and even, where they form a sufficient 
number, to build a place of worship and to call a pastor, begins 
to be practically conceded. At Pignerolo, beyond the limits 
of the valleys, whose prisons in former days were crowded with 
persecuted Waldenses, there is now a Vaudois congregation 
of some hundreds about to rear a temple with funds that have 
been supplied by the Christians of America. At Turin, where, 
fifteen years since, a handful of Vaudois met for worship in 
one of the private rooms of the English ambassador, there is 
now a beautiful and stately Protestant church, where 1500 
people every Sabbath receive evangelical teaching. A similar 
work is in progress at Genoa and at Nice ; and even at Cassale 
and Favale there is the embryo of a Protestant cause. And 
competent judges, not given to sanguine prophesyings, express 
the hope that in twenty years, if the same degree of liberty be 
continued, there will not be a town or village in all populous 
Piedmont without an evangelic ministry. 

These facts appear to us to point to a new crisis in the his- 
tory of the church of the valleys. From having been for so 
many ages the faithful guardian and defender of the truth in 
her own mountain home, ’ 

—*“ Keeping the truth eo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshi stocks and stones,” 
she seems now commanded to become its missionary to the re- 
gions beyond. Meanwhile, those new churches which she is rais- 
ing in the towns of Piedmont are not without their dangers. 
The Italian element, which gradually mixes with the Vaudois 
immigrants, shows a strong tendency to a sort of ecclesiastical 
communism, and exposes those young communities to the 
sectarian divisions and devices of Darbyite emissaries. This 
state of things is, perhaps, the natural recoil from priestly 
lordship over the conscience, but still it is full of peril; while 
the churches both within and beyond the valleys hold their 
liberties uncertainly, and without any adequate guarantee for 
their continuance. The powerful Protestant communities of 
Great Britain have a work to do in their behalf. Mr Canning 
long since told this country how much could be done, by the 
legitimate use of British influence, for the protection of weak 
and suffering Protestant communities abroad, and the expe- 
rience of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, even at a Mahometan 
court, proves that nothing but talent and sincerity is necessary 
to verify that eloquent statesman’s words. Through their am- 
bassador at the Sardinian court, they should indefatigably seek, 
not only to have the existing liberties of the Vaudois continued, 
but every penal restriction against them erased, and their right 
of worship placed on an equal footing with those of Romanists, 
and guaranteed by the same securities. This was thecase ducing 
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the temporary supremacy of Napoleon over Piedmont ; all this 
was pledged to the Vaudois at the Treaty of Paris in 1814; 
and our British government conferred on Sardinia certain advan- 
tages, on the express condition that the pledge was kept. The 
withholding of these liberties from the Waldenses has, from that 
day to the present, been a breach of faith with England. Let 
us spread our ample shield over our sister of the Alps, in this new 
hour of her revived strength and her enlarging opportunities. 
The faithful and solitary watcher of that 9 F ight which 
shall never die, the universal living ehurch owes her gratitude. 
From the days of Cromwell to our own, the voice of England 
has been raised for her in intercessions, and Her hand stretched 
out to her in benefactions; and this is not the moment in 
which to withhold either. It is difficult to repress the con- 
viction that a people with so unique a history behind them 
must havea noble history before them, and that, like the Jews, 
they have been preserved by Providence for some great end. 
“ It is my unhappiness,” said Morland after that memorable 
visit to which we have referred,—“it is my unhappiness 
that I am forced to leave them where I found them, among 
the potsherds, with sackcloth and ashes spread under them, 
and lifting up their voices with weeping in the words of Job, 
‘ Have pity on us, O ye our friends, for the hand of God hath 
touched us.’ But were the generous envoy and his large-hearted 
master to address the Vaudois church now, it would doubt- 
less be in less plaintive words, perchance in the language of 
the prophetic psalm :—‘ Though ye have lien among the pots, 
yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold.” With vigorous aid and 
wise counsel, she may soon be seen descending to the plains 
of Piedmont, and going up to the mountains of Savoy, and 
repaying to their people, withthe gospel of peace, the oppres- 
sions of a thousand years,—“ blessing those that have cursed 
her, and praying for those who have despitefully used her 
and persecuted her.” Then shall the Vaudois church, rejoic- 
ing like the eagle in her secon@ youth, take up the song of 
heaven, and say, “‘ Now is come salvation and strength, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the power of Christ, for the Accuser 
of our brethren is cast down, which accused them before our 
God day and night. And they overcame him by the blood of 
the Lamb and by the word of their testimony; and they loved 
not their lives unto death.” | 
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Tne time is already past when geology was an object for dread to 
those who love and reverence the Bible, or of hope to those who are 
its assailants. There was, however, an apparent reason for the hopes 
and the feats which were cherished on either side. The declaration of 
the Bible appeared to be a plain and direct affirmation that “in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is.” Geology, on the other hand, appeared to prove, that instead of the 
earth being only six days old when the formation of Adam finished the 
work of creation, it had existed and been the abode of living creatures, 
and the scene of great and repeated changes, for unnumbered ages 
before the creation of man. e contradiction was too obvious to be 
denied ; and the infidel thought he had at last obtained an argument 
of a strictly scientific kind, by means of which he might destroy the 
credibility of the Bible. Many earnest believers in revelation were 
greatly alarmed ; and while they could not abandon their faith in the 
Word of God, yet they shuddered at the peril, which they knew not 
how to meet or turn aside. There was not, for a time, sufficient cool- 
ness on either side for the question to be fully investi ; and the 
apparent contradiction remained not only unremoved, but drawn into 
increased antagonism. 

This was but a repetition, on new ground, of what has often we: 
pened,—an apparent contradiction between science and revelation. It 
is surely high time for enlightened men to frame and adopt a com- 
mon ae by which to regulate their inquiries after trath, natural 
and revealed, so as to avoid collision, and prosecute their respective re- 
searches without mutual distrust and hostility. God is the author of 
both nature and revelation,__the world and the Bible. What he has 
made, and what he has said, cafinot contradict each other, whea both 
are rightly interpreted and fully understood. Natural science ought 
to be the interpreter of what God has made; theological science 
ought to be the interpreter of what God has said. But from the 
ignorance, prejudice, and infirmity of man, the interpretation may be 
erroneous in either department, or even in both. If it be erroneous in 
either, there cannot be a true agreement. But the fact that the inter- 
pretations did not agree, would neither prove that they could not 
agree, nor enable us at once to decide which of them was in error. 
Before any man can decide that there is an irreconcilable contradiction 
between the Mosaic record and geology, he must be perfectly sure 
that he understands both of them. Till then, the utmost that he can 
fairly say is, that there is an apparent contradiction, which he knows 
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not how to reconcile. Even then he cannot be certain on what side 
the error lies; and all that his perception of the contradiction legiti- 
mately entitles him to do is to suspend his judgment, re examine his 
investigations, and prosecute his inquiries with increased caution and 
with the utmost candour. Ifa man err in his interpretation of geo- 
logy, there will be an apparent contradiction between it and the Mosaic 
record ; andif he err in his interpretation of Moses, the result will 
be the same. But in neither case would it be legitimate to affirm 
that geology and the Mosaic record stood irreconcilably opposed to 
each other. Let it be admitted frankly that there is an apparent con- 
tradiction ; but let the man of science fearlessly pursue his inquiries, 
without invidiously framing premature conclusions ; and let the student 
of the Bible investigate his own department as frankly and fearlessly, 
neither party doubting that the ultimate result will be as much har- 
mony as the imperfection of human knowledge can admit. 

There have been many attempts to reconcile the Mosaic record with 
geology. The little treatise before us is the latest, and, we venture to 
add, the most successful that has hitherto appeared. As it is very de- 
sirable that every attempt to rescue our common faith from the doubts 
cast over it by those who seek its overthrow should receive the utmost 
publicity, we shall endeavour to lay, ina condensed form, our author's 
view before our readers, with such remarks and comments as the con- 
sideration of the subject may suggest, 

The position from which the author of the treatise begins is, that the 
facts of nature, as geology presents them, are incontrovertible, but that 
the words of Moses have been, and still are, misunderstood. This, we 
are convinced, is the right position. It avoids at once all the cru- 
dities which unwise, though well-meaning men were wont to write 
about each wonder of geology being a mere dusus natur#; allows 
science to hold on its course of investigation, and directs attention to 
Scripture, not for the purpose of controverting its statements, but in 
order to ascertain their true meaning. The first chapter is occupied 
chiefly in showing that none of the prevalent explanatory theories meet 
the necessities of the case, The author disputes, on pelclogiee! grounds, 
the theory, first suggested by Dr Chalmers, that the verse of Genesis 
is an independent proposition, declaring that matter had a beginning, 
and that an indefinite period of time intervened between it and those 
that follow in the Mosaic narrative, which describe the process by which 
the earth was rendered a fit abode for man. For as there is no per- 
ceptible reason, grammatical or otherwise, why the copulative word 
and, by which all the verses beginning each successiye work are 
linked together, should admit of time indefinite in the first instance 
more than in any other, the assumed indefinite period might be 
placed anywhere, or in each instance, or in no instance, with equal 
propriety,—that is, without any special propriety,—and therefore does 
not warrant or support the theory. This argument is, we apprehend, 
np de the hypothesis, that by days the inspired writ 

: e next sets aside ypothesis, that by days the inspired writer 
did not mean natural days of twenty-four hours each, but indefinitely 
long periods, sufficient for the deposition of the strata which fore 
displays,—admitting, indeed, that Mtr Miller, in his lecture on the Two 
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Records, Mosaic and Geological, has revived that theory, avoided the 
mistakes of his predecessors, and given it an aspect of greater pro- 
bability than it previously possessed. Still, he thinks that philology re- 
fuses to admit the meaning which this hypothesis would assign to the 
word “day.” He asserts that the Hebrew word rendered “ day,” never 
means a period of indefinite length, and cannot admit of being so 
employed. The geologist, indeed, need not care ; for if the philologist 
can venture to permit the copulative and to contain time indefinite, 
while he refuses a similar latitude to the word day, the geologist may 
obtain his “indefinite period” by the former concession, and leave 
theologians to settle their own controversy. But this, of course, would 
be a mere shifting of the difficulty, and not a solution of it. The un- 
satisfactory nature of Dr Pye Smith's theory is also shown, and refuted 
conclusively. 

Having thus reached a position on which he could give a direct and 
clear state of the question, and produce his own solution, our author 
proceeds to his task with singular perspicuity of thought and language. 
Assuming, as already mentioned, that the reason why the Mosaic re- 
cord and geology have hitherto displayed an apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction is because the words of Moses have not hitherto been 
rightly understood, his first inquiry is directed to ascertain how they 
should be understood. This leads him into a brief but very ingenious 
and suggestive discussion relative to the “form of the revelation” 
vouchsafed to Moses. Revelation might be conveyed to an inspired 
man by language, by symbolical vision, or by direct vision. It is gene- 
rally admitted: that the first chapter of Genesis gives a record of the 
several stages of creation as they would have appeared to a human eye, 
had there been one toseethem. There could have been no reason for 
this had they been conveyed to Moses in words, for, in that case, there 
would be no necessity for the record assuming a human point of view, and 
describing events as seen from that point. They must, therefore, have 
been presented to the prophet, or rather seer, in vision. But that could 
not have been a symbolical vision, like those seen by Daniel or the apostle 
John ; for there is nothing of a symbolical character in what Moses 
relates, but’ distinct, vivid, narrative description. Besides, Scripture 
itself specifies the kind of inspiration enjoyed by Moses, as the author 
shows in a passage from Numbers xii. 6-8, thus rendered literally by 
him: “ Not so my servant Moses; in all my house faithful is he. 
Mouth to mouth do I speak with him; and vision, but not in dark 
og The “ pattern,” too, of the tabernacle which Moses saw in 
the mount, is another instance of direct, unsymbolical vision, as may 
also be regarded the vision of the burning bush. 

Further, when narrative is not used, either past events or future 
may be revealed in vision with equal directness and intelligibility. 
There might be placed before the entranced eye of the prophet or seer 
a long continuous vision of the future evolving before him, event after 
event, in the very succession which they would afterwards have, either 
represented symbolically or presented naturally. Or the unknown 
past might equally be made to reappear, beginning at its own begin- 
ning, and sweeping on as it had formerly done, till it arrived at events 
with which he was already acquainted. It might even be argued, that 
if the method of narrative be not used, there is no conceivable way in 
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which the knowledge of events long past and unknown could be con- 
veyed to the mind of man but that of vision. 

’ We extract the passage in which the author states his own theory: - 
—“* Were the words that Moses wrote merely impressed upon his mind 
by the Spirit of God? Did he*hold the pen, and another dictate 
words which the writer did not understand? We hardly think any 
will be bold enough to maintain this view of the inspiration enjoyed 
by Moses. Did he then see in vision the scenes that he describes ? 
The freshness and point of the narrative, the freedom of the descrip- 
tion, and the unlikelihood that Moses was an unthinking machine in 
the composition, all indicate that he saw in vision what he has here 
given us in writing. He is describing from actual observation, and 
this was one way in which prophecies were communicated to men. 
Was not this the nature of the trance into which Peter fell? And is 
there not the case of John? If, then, God can call up the future be- 
fore the mind of man, certainly he can also call up the past; for man 
can do this himself. But when man surveys the past, the events con- 
nected with the object of thought are all compressed into one picture, 
arranged in due order of time no doubt, but without those breaks in 
the succession that occur in the reality. Imagination crowds the 
events of years into seconds; and God, who always avails himself of 
natural laws, thus made the events of ages in a brief space of 
time before the minds of his prophets. Why should not this also 
have been the case with Moses, in the composition of a narrative which 
details a history that no mortal man then knew? He is merely de- 
scribing what the spirit of inspiration made to pass in review before 
his own mind. He fell into a trance, like the apostle Peter, but his 
eyes were open; he could mark what took place in the vision that 
floated before his divinely enlightened imagination; and the darkness 
which stole over the scene, when the vision began to fade, seemed to 
him to be caused by the approach of night. In other words, each 
‘day’ contains the description of what he beheld in a single vision, and 
when that faded it was twilight. There is nothing in supposing 
that after the vision had for a time illumined the fancy of the seer, . it 
was withdrawn from his eyes, in the same way that the be- 
comes dim on the approach of evening. Did not the sheet in Peter’s 
trance seem te be let down from heaven, and drawn up again? And 
why may not night in Moses’ vision have seemed to cover the land- 
scape imprinted on his fancy? Most truly, therefore, could he describe 
the dawn and twilight as bounding the day. From this point of view 
a ‘day’ can only mean the period during which the divinely enlight- 
ened fancy of the seer was active. While all continued bright and 
manifest before his entranced, but still conscious soul, it was ‘day’ or 
‘light.’ When the dimness of departing enlightenment fell on the scene, 
it was the evening twilight. Hence we can understand why the seer 
speaks of seven days, but of only siz evenings; for seven different scenes 
passed before his enlightened imagination, but only siw times did the 
curtain fall before his fancy. The seventh i — eee onward 
to the givi wre ped at a i ill; but the co ing 
siren per Jar yet come. In these alternations of light and darkness 
on the fancy of Moses, we find the meanings of the ‘day’ and ‘evening.’ 
The visions dawn upon the mind of the seer, who, full of the 
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interest, watches the rising glory, and marks its p till the dim- 
ness of deepening twilight shuts it from his eyes. course, it is not 
maintained here that each vision occupied a whole natural day, or that 
when darkness fell on the fancy of the seer, he awoke from his trance. 
For any thing that we know to the contrary, these visions may all 
have been comprised in one period of inspiration ; only the darkness, 
which shut the scene out from the eye of Moses, was as much an effect 
of the divine agency as the scene itself.” 

This theory seems to us not only exceedingly ingenious, but essen- 
tially true, and containing the germ of the right solution which will 
ultimately present the “Mosaic record in harmony with the geolo- 
gical.” We think the theory true in its leading idea,—namely, that 
the first chapter of Genesis contains a statement by Moses, cope ee 
of the creation of this world, and its preparation to be the abode of 
man, as seen by him in vision,—and that not a symbolical vision, but 
a direct presentation to his divinely enlightened eye of those main topics 
or facts respecting which it pleased to communicate information. 
Since the vision was displayed to the y as of Moses, it is rightly described 
as seen by a human eye, and from a human point of view, not from the 
divine point of view, and not as strict science might abstractly require ; 
just as astronomical phenomena are spoken of in the Bible as seen by 
man, and not according to the principles of science. No other theory 
at once explains and vindicates the fact that the Mosaic record is given 
throughout as from a human point of view, which this theory does in a 
manner entirely accordant with Scripture, and with such ey ee sim- 
plicity as to command assent to its primary position, whatever may be 
thought regarding some minor details. That which has hitherto proved 
an inexplicable difficulty to all other theories is not only clear as light 
in this, but is indeed its central light, its life and strength. But while 
we thus express our unqualified assent to our author's idea and main 
position, we cannot so entirely agree with some of his arguments, and 
some of the subordinate points which he introduces, and on which he 
lays, we think, too much stress. t 

. We quite agree with the author of this little but very valuable treatise, 
that philology is as truly a science as geology is ; but while he dis- 
plays much acuteness and considerable acquaintance with philological 
criticism, we do not think his skill in that department equal to his 
knowledge of ‘natural science. The use of the word “ and” as a mere 
conjunction, or copulative term, cannot determine any thing with re- 
gard to the real meaning of the sentences which it may be employed 
to link together, as is now held almost universally by the highest philo- 
logical critics. It cannot, therefore, be the use of that conjunction, but 
the internal meaning of the sentences coupled together, or even succes- 
sively introduced by it, which must determine any philological argu- 
ment ; and we regret that our author should have seemed to attach so 
much importance to that conjunction in his philological criticism. To 
us it appears that there is nothing, and can be nothing, in the word and, 
either in Hebrew or any other that could either include or 
exclude the idea of an “ indefinite period,” either between the first and 
second verses, or between any other verses in the whole chapter. If 
there were {any such distinctive meaning in that word or its use, it 
would embarrass our author himself as much as any one else ; for while 
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he holds that time has no relation to the successive visions seen by 
Moses, his theory requires that the entire vision should include all that 
incalculable duration which the formation of the geological strata seems 
to indicate. The and, therefore, must somehow admit of being used 
with indefinite periods, according to his own theory. It been 
better, we think, to have made less use of that minor argument. 
is argumentative use of the word “ day” is also, in our opinion, not 
ony pressed too far, but involves a oe which, if it were a 
militate against his own theory. asserts vi strongly t the 
Hebrew word rendered “ day” never means a { iod of indefinite length, 
and cannot ') Fp be so employed. This we venture directly to 
dispute ; and did our space permit, we are persuaded we could produce in- 
stances in which (1.) it certainly means more thana natural day of twenty- 
four hours, or a revolution of the earth round its own axis, and in which 
(2.) it means a period to which no certain limits can be assigned, that 
is time indefinite, or a period of indefinite length, We are not dis- 
posed to attach much importance to mere comparative and derivative 
philology ; yet some value is due in such an inquiry to the undeniable 
fact, that the Hebrew word rendered day, bi’, in our alphabet iim, is 
evidently the origin of the Greek dw, as that is of the Latin 2vum, 
which do not mean a natural day in either language, but a period of 
indefinite length. It is therefore at least not improbable that their 
Hebrew origin may have been used to express the same meaning. But 
be this as it may, this is obvious,—the word is used by Moses to designate 
those successive visions of successive creations which he saw, and bore 
some relation to them, whether that of marking their duration or their 
succession ; and as, according to our author's theory, these visions bore no 
definite relation to time, yet are each termed “a day,” that word must 
needs be in these instances used in some relation to time indefinite. If 
these visions have no definite relation to time, then they could not be 
each a natural day ; and if the word must always mean a natural day, 
according to our author's philology, then his theory and his philology 
are irreconcilably opposed to other,—the very objection which he 
strongly urges against other theories. We do not, however, produce 
this argument against his main idea,—that Moses describes what he 
saw in vision as a divinely enlightened seer, and gave to the illumined 
period of each vision, between its two boundaries of dawn and twilight, 
the term “day,” the known designation of the period of li t 
against his philology, which we think erroneous, and by which he has 
annecessarily hampered and obscured his own beautiful theory. 
The able author of this treatise is, however, very cautious of involy- 
ing himself in needless difficulties in the more di » osrrvie ag 
tions of his work. He suggests a very natural topic of anticipation in 
the following words :—“ if, then, Scripture intimates the existence of 
such periods before man was made, some may expect that they should 
coincide with the geological periods of modern research.” But he re- 
gards this expectation as inconsistent with the analogy of Scripture, and 
equally inconsistent with the design which the record was meant to 
serve. Our space does not allow us to trace his reasonings on these 
penn een a think he can himself regard as conclusive, as 
employs a considerable portion of his treatise in tracing the coinci- 
tween the descriptive records of certain Mosaic days, and the 
ascertained facts of corresponding geological periods. In this he fol. 
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lows the view given so graphically by Mr Miller in his eloquent lecture 
on the Two Records,—and he could not possibly follow a more able 
or safer leader. Mr Miller traces and identifies, in the palmozoic, 
rege ¢ and tertiary periods, a perfect coincidence with the third, 
fifth, and sixth Mosaic days, and every intelligent and pious believer 
in the Bible must be delighted with the reconciliation of the two re- 
cords, so far as it has proceeded. But does not this prove that the an- 
ticipated coincidence was natural and rational ; and would not our gra- 
tification be enhanced if an equal coincidence could be traced between 
other great _— facts and the first, second, and fourth Mosaic 
days? So far from thinking this either contrary to the analogy of 
Scripture, or not rationally to be expected, we think it rhe | con- 
sistent with Scripture analogy; and the fact that so much of accurate 
coincidence has been already verified leads us all the more to expect 
that in due time the coincidence will be traced throughout as fully as 
the nature of the case permits, and as the reconciliation of the Mosaic 
and the geological records can reasonably require. We beg to submit 
the following conjectural outline, as a contribution towards the further 
reconciliation we expect, taking the position given to us by the author 
of this very suggestive treatise ; and following the arrangements already 
admitted on the authority of such geologists as Professor Ansted, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, and Sir Roderick Impey Murchison. 

All systematic writers on geology begin with the earth’s central 
nucleus, and trace its successive strata upward till they reach the sur- 
face, arranging these strata into systems or groups, according to their 
structure, and the fossil remains by which they are characterised. The 
most general arrangement divides these into Azoic, or those in which 
no remains indicative of life appear; Palzxozoic, or those in which 
remains of ancient life are found ; Secondary, in relation to the Pale- 
ozoic, which used to be termed Primary; and Tertiary, forming the 
third and concluding great series, reaching to the surface. There are 
thus, at least, four t and distinct systems into which the earth’s 
crust can be arranged, and according to which it can ‘be conveniently 
studied. But the first of these, the azoic, or “lifeless,” is inadequately 
divided ; for the term includes both the central nucleus of crystalline, 
unstratified, igneous rocks, and the uncrystalline, metamorphic, parti- 
ally stratified, and stratified rocks, in which no remains indicative of 
life have been found. That term is, therefore, too general, and ought 
to be divided into two, the first including only the Crystalline nucleus, 
almost exclusively granitic ; the next, the Metamorphic and Sedimen- 
tary group, consisting chiefly of gneiss, mica schist, and clay slate. 
We should thus obtain five definite systems. Further, the term pale- 
ozoic is also too general, and includes what a strictly scientific division 
would separate, It includes, in fact, not less than two well-defined 
systems, the Silurian and the Carboniferous. There would thus be six 
distinct geological systems, including the crystalline nucleus ; or, ex- 
cluding it, as not properly belonging to the earth’s crust, of which 
alone, strictly cousin, geology treats, there would be five distinct, 
well-defined, successive systems of geological strata :—(1.) The Azoic- 
Sedimentary, or Metamorphic; (2.) the Silurian ; (3.) the Carbonife- 
rous; (4.) the Secondary; and (5.) the Tertiary. It may be added, 


that the terms “ tertiary” and “secondary” are unscientific, ought to be 
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rejected, and will be rejected, since by the rejection of the term “primary,” 
they have lost all just claim to either place or precision, as systematic 
terms. Sir Roderick Murchison has besides proved by his discovery 
and description of the Permian which is otherwise included in 
the secondary by some, and in the primary by others, that there is a 
series oe a good claim to have a position of its own in any 
accurate scientific arrangement, its peculiar c ristic being, that it 
is almost entirely azoic, though life was very abundant in each of the 
two systems between which it appears. By giving to this system a 
parte we obtain six successive systems of strata, which may be thus 

esignated :—(1.) The Metamorphic ; (2.) the Silurian ; (3.) the Car- 
boniferous; (4.) the Permian; (5.) the Calcareous ; and (6.) the Allu- 
vian, completing the earth’s crust, so far as scientific research has 
hitherto been able to extend. 

Mr Miller has shown an exact coincidence between three of these 
periods, systems, or geologic formations, and three of the Mosaic days; 
and in this our author cheerfully concurs. These three are the third, 
fifth, and sixth, leaving unascertained the first, second, and fourth. 
The question, then, is, Can any approximation be made towards ascer- 
taining a coincidence between these three, so far as the Mosaic and 
geologic records are as yet understood? There are a few preliminary 


° 


topics that require to be first stated, and these borne in mind, that the 


conjectural statements (we Co not at present wish to assign them any 
higher value) to be now produced, may be distinct and intelligible. 
The Mosaie record is to be regarded as a narrative of a vision of the 
past, comprising a series of: successive visions of successive creative 
acts, and they are all recorded from a human point of view. But even 
as so seen and recorded, they begin, as scientific geology would require, 
from the nucleus, and advance upward to the surface, ending with the 
formation of man. This is what an unscientific mind could not of it- 
self have conceived ; but it traces the order of creation as the Creator 
himself was pleased to reveal it to Moses, and as science has since been 
able to discover by ascertaining the actual order of creation. Further, 
let it be remarked and remembered that the existence of the object 
must necessarily precede its being seen. Each vision, therefore, be it 
‘* day ” or “ period,” shows what had already come into existence, and 
pposes the period during which the preparatory or creative process 

ad been employed in producing it, or in cig oy production pos- 
sible in circumstances suited to its existence. Still further, let it be 
observed, that creation itself, rightly understood, is not a process, but an 
act, an instantaneous act, calling into existence whatever the Creator 
pleased, and in the case of living creatures calling them into exist- 
ence in a state of maturity at once, that they, might not perish before 
they were competent to perform the functions of life necessary to self- 
preservation. It Wat ke no forced inference were we to draw from 
these considerations, that each vision did actually present to the eye of 
Moses the one natural day, on which light first shone on the new 
creation of that day, and then closed in darkness, which continued 
throughout the indefinite period during which the stratum, wherein 
the remains of the recent creation were to be imbedded and fossilised, 
was in the process of being formed by deposition. This hypothetic in- 
ference, it will easily be seen, is in no respect inconsistent with the 
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theory of the treatise under consideration, but rather aids in confirming 
it, or, at least, in setting aside one of the difficulties which it does not 


otherwise fully explain. 


Let us now attempt to arrange the geological system and the 


Mosaic vision side by side in parallel col 


coincidence :-— 
GEOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 


The nucleus,—crystalline rocks,— 
unstratified,— without life,— depth 
“¢ unknown. 
FIRST PERIOD. 
Unstratified and Non-Fossiliferous Rocks. 
Metamorphic group, — gneiss, — 
slate, &c.,—powerful and ope ime 
plutonic agency, in a semi-fluid con- 
dition. 


SECOND PERIOD. 
Silurian and Devonian System. 

The rocks sedimentary and strati- 
fied,—graptolites,—some crustaceans 
and molluses,—in the Devonian group 
invertebrated fishes,—one air-breath- 
ing reptile,—a few plants,—the earth 
chiefly submerged under water. 


THIRD PERIOD. 
Carboniferous Period. 

Enormous vegetation,—formation 
of the coal-measures by frequent 
elevations and subsidings,—molluses, 
—fishes,—reptiles,—the atmosphere 
still thick and humid, suited chief 
to cryptogamic plants and pee 
without lungs. 

FOURTH PERIOD. 
The Permian System. 

Almost universal submergence of 
land,—great paucity of animal life,— 
deposition of rocks to roof the car- 
boniferous system,—new red sand- 
stone,—magnesian limestone,— marl 
slate,—close of what is called the pa- 
lssozoic periods. 

FIFTH PERIOD. 
The Calcareous System. 

Trias, lias, oolite, Wealden clay, 
chalk,—alternately, sub-aérial, and 
submarine. Characterised by fossil 
saurians, birds, &c. 

SIXTH PERIOD. 
The Alluvial System. 

Ancient alluvium,—gigantic mam- 
malia antecedent to man,—modern 
alluvium,—mammalia of the present 
races,—man, Diluvian,—sand-heaps, 
—raised banks,— unfossiliferous, — 
present aspect of the world. 2 


umns, so as to mark their 


MOSAIC VISION. 


The great general trathfdeclared, 
that matter is not eternal,—had a be- 
ginning,—God created it. 

FIRST VISION. 
The Production of Light. 

Commencement of the formative 
material forces,—heat, —electricity,—- 
magnetism,—polar rotation. 

Closes with the night of their unseen 
operation. 
SECOND VISION. 


The Firmament, or 
The constitution of the atm 
and clouds,—the world covered with 
water,—disintegration of the primi- 
tive rocks,—voleanic agency,—meta- 
morphic and sedimentary rocks,—the 


system, 
The vision chiefly aérial, 
THIRD VISION. 
Formation of Sea and Land, 
Volcanic agency,—elevations aud 
subsidings,—vast archipelago almost 
universal,_enormous vegetation on 
allelevations,—thecarboniferous period. 
The vision terrestrial. 


FOURTH: VISION. 
ba Mass. sens and Stars, 
venly bedies becoming vis- 
ible by an atmospheric cha —pre- 
paration for the existence of animals 
with eyes and lungs, endowed with 
the power of spontaneous motion,— 
the Permian system. 
The vision celestial. 
FIFTH VISION. 
Production of Marine Reptiles and Birds. 

Huge marine and amphibious rep- 
tiles,—trne fishes,—gi ic hirds,— 
the Saurian period, 

The vision terraqueous. 
SIXTH DIVISION. 
Production of Land Animals, 

The great extinct pachydermatous 
mammalia,—types and co-geners of 
the present races of animals, 

The vision terrestrial, and ending with 
the creation of man,—no night 











mentioned. 














It will be admitted that the oe tabular outline presents to 


the eye a very remarkable coincidence 
pletely harmonise the Mosaic and geological records, if it could be 
proved. Our limits will not permit us to attempt the proof; but 
there are a few explanatory statements which we may venture to make. 
Mr Miller, in the lecture already referred to, says,—“I find myself 
called on, as a geologist, to account for but three of the six (Mosaic 
days, or periods), the period during which light was created,— 
of the period during which a firmament wag to separate the 
waters from the waters,—or of the period during which the two great 
lights of the earth, with the other heavenly bodies, became visible from 
the earth’s surface, we need ¢ to find no records in the rocks.” 
These are the first, second, fourth of the Mosaic days. But he 
finds three of these days in perfect harmony with three great geologi- 
cal divisions, thus characterised :—“ The period of plants, the 
of great sea-monsters and creeping things, and the period of cattle and 
beasts of the earth.” Now, Mr Miller knows well, no man better, that 
there was at least one great fossiliferous period before that which had 
lants for its characteristic fossil,—namely, the period of the Old Red 
Bendnenn; or Devonian, as Sir Roderick Murchison prefers to term it, 
and that its leading characteristic is that of imvertebrated fishes. We 
have ventured to include the Silurian and the Devonian im one, because 
they seem to shade imto each other im tibly, and because they 
both indicate a period in which the g must have been almost 
wholly covered with water, yet in which there was going on a eo jer 
tion for land. Surely this agrees sufficiently with the second Mosaic 
day, and the dividing of dest caters ep ties Soeensnilen,comt boride 
intelligible record of itself in the structure of the earth’s crust. 

One step still further back the ist can and does take, into 
what he terms the Azoic, or lifeless period, that of the non-fossilife- 
rous, unstratified, or imperfectly stratified, and metamorphic rocks. 
This seems to have been produced by the ae of the central 
crystalline mass, under such powerful agency of heat as to produce 
what is called the metamorphic structure, gradually becoming more 
manifestly sedimentary and stratified, till the appearance of the earliest. 
fossil at the base of the Silurian system marks a new geological divi- 
sion. This, too, ee sufficiently coincident with the first Mosaic 
day, characterised by the production of light, which science is rapidly 
identifying with those agents, or powers of one preateegent, called 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and polar rotation. en the most cau- 
tious geologist, therefore, need not leave the first and second of the 
Mosaic days unaccounted for, since there are two distinct and well- 
defined great systems above the crystalline nucleus, before he comes to 
the period of plants, which he finds no difficulty in identifying with 
the third Mosaic day. 

But the fourth Meinié days pears to be the chief difficulty. In it 
Moses has his attention directed not to any vision of the earth’s condi- 
tion, but to the aspect of celestial light-bearing bodies. It may be very 
true, that these celestial bodies need not be expected to have left any 


peculiar record on earth. Yet if there be iar geological for- 
eigis deen -de ebhndiapaan aerial eee 


successors, “ the period of sea monsters and creeping things, the 











period of cattle and beasts of the earth,” to which Mr Miller refers so 
conclusively as identical with the fifth and sixth Mosaic days, even the 
fourth day may be found to have left us its geological record. The 
Permian system appears to furnish what is ired. It occupies the 

between the carboniferous or plant period, and the middle fossi- 
liferous division,—that of sea monsters and reptiles, or the Saurian 
period. Its peculiar characteristic is, scarcity of fossil remains, either 
of plants‘or of animals. We are forced to conclude, that either there 
was in the state of the waters beneath which it was deposited some 
element hostile to life, or that the creative, life-giving energy was 
not directed earth-ward during the period of its formation. The 
amount of copper found in the Permian system may go far to account 
for its hostility to life. Whether the vast amount of vegetable matter 
submerged in the formation of the carboniferous system could have had 
a similar effect, we Ieave to others to decide. At any rate, it is obvious 
that the world must have been almost an entire waste of waters after 
the submergence of the period of plants, and during the formation of 
the Permian system, and it could in that condition furnish no creative 
vision to the eye of Moses. Further, the fossil remains of the system 
immediately above the Permian indicate a condition of creatures very 
different, in some remarkable respects, from that of any that had pre- 
ceded it. In the more ancient fossil remains the plants are chiefly 
monocotyledonous and cryptogamic, or unflowering ; and the animals 
are chiefly without lungs, or rather with fish-lungs, or gills, and with 
eyes suited to comparative darkness. This would seem to indicate 
that not till after the Permian period was the atmosphere adjacent to 
the earth in a condition to transmit such light as is required for flower- 
ing plants, nor the air suited to animals with lungs. By what direct 
act of almighty power and wisdom the Creator produced the required 
change, rendering sun, moon, and stars visible, while the Permian de- 
posit was forming a roof over the carboniferous system, and a floor for 
the new orders of animated beings which He was about to create, we 
presume not to say; but we can venture to believe that this new crea- 
tive process was represented to Moses by the fourth-day vision of the 
celestial bodies, 

We were greatly struck by the theory of “ dation” stated by 
Mr Miller in his “‘ Footprints of the Creator ;” and we think it can be 
traced as harmonising remarkably with the views we are now attempt- 
ing to suggest, The creative vision represents the new creative act in 
all its fresh vitality., The process of degradation ere long begins, 
but is not included in the Mosaic vision, has no note of time, and 
forms’ the mass comprehended in each successive geological period. 
When that process has exhausted itself, a general cessation of life fol- 
lows, and a general submergence, so as both to bury that period, and 
to prepare a solid platform on which to erect the next. The Permian 
system is a very strongly ntayked instance of both parts of the process. 
It may be also mentioned, as a peculiar arrangement, that if we divide 
the Mosaic days into two groups, of three days in each, the first day of 
each group begins with light, but is itself almost without life, although 
the seallate antecedent of life, as if a necessary preparation for it. 


Light seems to have been employed in the azoic period of metamorphic 
wnoed be two grand systems, ending in the gor- 


rocks, and then life adv 
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geous period of plants. Again, light seems to have been employed in 
the almost azoic period of the Permian system, and then life advanced 
by two grand systems, till it ended in the creation of man, and the 
beautiful period whose “ bright consummate flower” was the garden of 
Eden, the fit abode of that creature which bore the image of his Maker. 
There are many more explanatory remarks which our want of space 
prevents us from making, on which we could produce the authority of 
the most distinguished geologists ; but we very willingly leave the sub- 
ject to be investigated fully by scientific men. Nor shall we be in the 
least annoyed should some of our conjectures be shown to be'untenable; 
for every refutation of error may bring us nearer the truth. The author 
of the eminently suggestive treatise under review will probably direct 
his attention to the contribution which we have taken the liberty of 
appending to his admirable work, if it shall appear to him corrobora- 
tive of his theory, or worth notice when preparing for a second edition 
of his little volume, which we hope will soon be demanded. We have 
no doubt that he has led the way in what will ultimately issue in as 
complete a reconciliation of the Mosaic and geological records as the 
nature of the subject admits, or the interests of truth can require. 
There are several other points to which we could have wished to 
advert,—such as the disquisition relative to the deluge, and in par- 
ticular, the exceedingly ingenious remarks which he introduces rela- 
tive to the Cainite and Sethite races, and the contrasted parallel between 
the two Lamechs of the respective lines. In that chapter of his work 
he has thrown, we think, a flood of light on what has hitherto been a 
very obscure passage. Were he to prosecute, with the same acuteness 
and discrimination, his study of the earlier part of the book of Genesis, 
he might produce a very valuable contribution towards a satisfactory 
comment on that part of Scripture, such as the thinking portion of the 
religious public could not fail to appreciate very highly. Meanwhile, 
we accord him our grateful thanks for what he has already done; and 
very strongly recommend his excellent and able treatise to the atten- 
tive perusal of all intelligent and truth-seeking men,—satisfied that 
they cannot but derive equal pleasure and profit from its careful study. 





The Jordan and the Rhine, or, The East and the West: Being the 
result of Five Years’ Residence in Syria, and Five Years’ Residence 
in Germany. By the Rev. Wi114M Granam, &c. London: Par- 
tridge & Oakey. 8vo. Pp. 572. 


Ir is difficult to review this large and handsome volume. It is full of 
matter, but it is only in the first part where any plan is visible; the 
second, which is twice as long as the first, contains the outpourings of 
the author's thoughts and feelings upon all subjects and in all forms. 
Excellent outpourings however they are, and the very irregularity with 
which they are presented, will, to some readers, be rather a charm. 

the first part, we seem to have the journals of the author as a missionary 
_ of the Irish Presbyterian Church to the Jews at Damascus. Not, 
however, the journal of his mission work, but of his observations on 
the peculiarities of the East, as contrasted with the West, on Lebanon, 
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Baalbek, and Damascus, the scenery, antiquities, inhabitants, customs, 
the nature, difficulties, and pects of mission work there. The 
picturesque and glowing descriptions, the free, naive, colloquial style of 
the author, and the varied character of his remarks, impart great fresh- 
ness to his pages. Our readers, we are sure, will be pleased with the 
following extracts, which might easily be multiplied :— 


BAALBEK——-THE SETTING SUN. 


“We now leave the rich scenery of the goodly mountain, with all its 
strange varieties of men, manners, and religious opinions, The fearful depths 
below, and the overhanging crags above, frighten us no more; the piercing 
winds, the desert summits, and the everlasting snows have yielded to smiling 
valleys, cultivated gardens, and all the endearments of busy rural life. The 
strangest contrasts, both moral and physical, are at home on this mountain. 
Storm and stillness, rugged desolation and richest verdure, summer and 
winter, meet the traveller in the course of a few hours. The words of the 
poet concerning Lebanon are literally true,— 


* * Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 
And whitens in eternal sleet, 
While summer in a vale of showers 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet.’ 

“Farewell, ye Alpine rides! I have seen much and admired much in 
Egypt, Italy, France, Germany, England, Scotland, and Ireland, but all must 
yield to these! There is no tameness here; everything is perfect in its kind. 
The air is balm; the rugged summits are sterility itself; the fertility of the 
valleys is amazing; the thistle grows by the cedar thirty-seven feet in cir- 
cumference, as in the days of old; the snows are everlasting; no leaf moves 
in the dead stillness, and the terrific vehemence of the thunder-storm can be 
described only by God himself.—(Ps. xxix.) Awful, indeed, are the electrical 
flames, which leap forth from the reverberating mountain tops! Behold, at 
the distance, in the direction of the sea, a little cloud; it is about the 
size of a man’s hand (1 Kings xviii. 44); it rises higher and higher, and 
becomes every moment larger and larger; the mountain attracts it, and now, 
black, dense, and terrible, it stands poised in mid-air, ready to discharge its 
thunders. Look at it steadily, there is a movementinit. And now the dark 
pavilion of the unknown is rent into many fragments, and the voice of God 
comes forth in glory and majesty; the rain is a deluge of* waters, the light- 
nings rend the cedars, and echo, the daughter of the hills, reverberates and 
prolongs the peals of thunder. Most awful, most grand, indescribable! It 
is @ thunder-storm on Lebanon. Give, now, one last lingering look over 
these hills before we leave them for ever. See all elements here, and all 
sweetly, nobly combined, in order to arrest the attention and expand the 
heart; you have sea and land, mountain and vale, wooded heights and flowing 
streams, valleys, villages, and busy life if you look below; look above you, 
it is fierce, wild, irreclaimable desolation; the valleys are vocal with the 
birds of song, and the mountain-tops re-echo with the voice of God; mean 
human habitations contrasted with overwhelming masses of matter; scraps 
and patches of man’s labour contrasted with the boundless grandeur of 
Jehovah’s works. Memory is awed and excited by the associations of the 
past; hope rises on eagle’s wings into a glorious future, while the present 
sense is charmed and attracted, aroused or tranquillised, by every conceiv- 
able object of beauty, terror, and sublimity; the great and the little, the 
tender and the terrible, are here and in all a forms, shapes, and 
distances are, to the European eye, utterly confounded and annihilated by 
the clearness and rarity of the air, the near and the remote seem to blend in 
the circumambient clouds, the attractive and the repulsive, all that is awfully 
grand, as well as all that is elegantly little, meet and mingle in this panorama - 
of nature,—not confusedly like a work of chance, but in loveliest order and 
arrangemeiit like a work of God; and -then over the whole of it, beautiful, 
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various, infinite as it is, from the snowy summits to the burning base, the 
glorious sun of Syria, uniting and harmonising all, throws the radiance of his 
golden beams. Ye goodly mountains, farewell ! Onward, forward! Where 
are we now! We are in the Bakaa, what the Arabs designate, by way 
of emphasis, the valley, and the Greeks, Colo-Syria, from its being a hollow, 
formed by nature’s hand, between Lebanon and Antilebanon; to the right 
rises the Leontes, and flows southward into the sea at Tyre; it is the 
Kasuniah of the Arabs. Away in the distance to the left rises the Orontes, 
and flows northward towards the former queen of the East, the rival of Rome 
itself, and the capital of the Macedonian kings, Antioch. This river reminds 
you of many things, but chiefly the wastes which the tooth of time has made, 
The dynasty of the Seleucid was here, and luxury, civilization, and cor- 
ruption their usual stages of growth, consummation, and decay. 
Rome felt the influence of the Syrian dance and Oriental effeminacy, so that 
the indignant satirist (Juvenal, iii. 62) sees the Tiber submerged in the 
Orontes,— . 
“*Jampridem Syrus in Tyberim defluxit Orontes 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas,’ &e. 


“ But here are the ruins of Baalbek, the noblest and the most Cyclopean in 
the world. The position is worthy of them. Situated between Lebanon, 
Antilebanon, the Leontes, and the Orontes, Baalbek bears its silent testimony 
to religious systems, architectural splendours, and political power and great- 
ness now long past and gone. The charm of these ruins is not their extent, 
but their grandeur; the ruins of Palmyra cover a far larger space, yet 
though very magnificent they make no such impression upon the traveller 
as Baalbek. Let us approach and examine them as minutely as brevity will 
allow.”—(Pp. 50-53.) 

“Come now, finally, and let us enjoy the glories of the setting sun. The 
melting heat of the day has subsided into the balmy freshness of the evening, 
and the orb of day retires blandly like a mild material god. 


** And now on Syria’s land of roses, 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun, 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon.’ 


Nature is going to rest; the travellers are approaching their resting-place in 
the Khan, where, if they be not happy, it will not be for want of company; 
mules, donkeys, and camels take up their quarters for the night, amidst 
mutual congratulations and the tinkling of bells; the Greek bishop in his 
hut-cathedral chants, amidst his orthodox followers, the psalms of the day; 
and the slow, solemn Moslems, at the sound of the Muezzen, commences his 
accustomed genuflexions and criminatory prayers ; the willows are weeping 
over the ruins of the temples; darkness is coming on,— 


** And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wings his lonely flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.’ 


And high over this variegated scene of nature and art, the six massy pillars 
of the great temple rise in solitary grandeur to arrest the attention and at- 
tract the eye. The meandering streams from the great fountain, Ras il Ain, 
contribute to the general impression by their somniferous murmurs. Here 
is an invalid, pale and emaciated, who has come to enjoy the waters, and 
who tells you, ‘the air is the medicine, the fleas are the es sagrs and there 
is no place like Baalbek.’ There comes an antiquarian, who, you 
are English, presents you his collection, among which there is one old in- 
valuable specimen—a penny of George the Third’s—for which he expects a 
rausom; but the mountain tops have now lost their golden hues, the bright 
stars which the patriarch could not number are beginning to appear, and the 
moon, travelling in brightness, invites the traveller to repose. Farewell.” 
—(Pp. 65, 66.) 
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MISSIONARY DIFFICULTIES—-THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


“The missionary in the East is thrown into new and strange circumstances, 
in the midst of which, like an all-involving universal net, he feels himself 
perpetually entangled. We shall mention friefly a few of his difficulties. 

“1. The Language. This is the prime and great impediment; and after the 
fall of Adam the confusion of Babel is, perhaps, the greatest curse of huma- 
nity. The Arabic is a noble but very difficult language; has a beautiful 
character, and an extensive literature; has a more complicated and philoso- 
phical grammar than the Greek, and is spoken by sixty millions of the human 
race, Several of its sounds are new to the European ear, and nearly unat- 
tainable after the organs of speech and hearing have lost the softness and 
flexibility of infancy. The Arabs delight in fine distinctions, and their ear 
discriminates with unerring accuracy between the lightest shades of sound. 
The sound halek means a walker; double the aspirate hhalek, and it signifies 
barber; add a little of the hissing guttural sound chalek, and it is the proper 
word for creator. This example may show how careful a preacher ought to 
be in the use of his aspirates before an Arab audience. The language is 
diffuse, flexible (in the sense of Shemitish flexibility), and musical in a high 
degree : it is not composite like the Greek, English, and German; it moves 
not on stilts like the Latin; nor does it breathe forth trifles with the charm- 
ing simplicity of the French and Italian. It fails mainly in terms for 
expressing abstract ideas, and is, therefore, unfitted for idealism and philo- 
sophical speculation. Kant would be utterly untranslatable into Arabic. 
The heits, keits, shafts, thums, &c., by which attached to the tails of words, the 
German can walk aloft among cloudy abstractions and unearthly irreducible 
philosophies, have nothing corresponding in the Arabic; but in the language 
of nature, and the expression of deep impassioned feeling, the Arabic yields 
to no language that I know anything of, not even the Greek. It forms its 
nouns with great regularity; the conjugation of the verb is much more com- 
plicated than the Greek; it forms diminutives as simply as the Italian and 
German, and its poetry has as much compass and variety as either the Ger- 
man or English. The best grammar in the language is written in poetry, and 
contains one thousand lines, and therefore called Alfie, which denotes that 
number; in the Hebrew poetry we discover few traces of measure and none 
of rhyme, to the Arabic poetry both are essential. It is hard to say whether 
rhyme be peculiar to certain languages, or the result of refinement and 
civilization. The Hebrews had it not; if the Greeks and Romans knew it 
they despised it; the French, like the Arabs, have no poetry without it; the 
English and Germans use it or not at their pleasure. Milton and Klopstock 
wrote in blank verse, Byron and Goethe prefer rhyme. I have said the 
Arabic is difficult, and I may take this opportunity of stating the best way 
of acquiring a language speedily. 1. Think nothing of-grammars, lexicons, 
or books for some time, but, on the contrary, take a native who knows not a 
word of your language, and say, as I did in Arabic, shu hatha? (what is that?) 
his reply gives you the name; and this, varied and continued eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four for a week, will give you the names of all the visible 
objects in the universe. 2. Never on any occasion open your lips but in the 
language you want to learn; this rule is absolute, and must not be broken. 
3. The stomach was our best teacher in the East. We saw people eating 
something which they called chubez, and after ten hours’ riding, when we come 
to a village we forget not to repeat chubez, chubez; nor will your thirsty, pant- 
ing lips fail to cry moy, moy, as soon as you have heard the sound once re- 
peated by a well; and now you want only one word more, namely, flus, money, 
to be fully equipped for your journey. This is your stock-in-trade to begin 
with, and chubez, moy, and flus—bread, water, and money—will make a way for 
you among these sixty millions. This is the way to learn a language as a dog 
learns to swim, namely, by being thrown into a pond. 4. If you want to 
learn a language speedily, you must use the ear, the eye, the mouth, and the 
hand; when you hear the sound you should repeat it, write it down and then 
look at the written word. How does it come to pass that we learn Latin and 
Greek, and yet cannot speak them! Because we learn only by the eye. 
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Read your Latin and Greek always with a loud voice; when you look the 
dictionary for a word, keep repeating that word all the time with an audible 
voice, and this will strengthen the memory by the double association of the 
ear and the eye, and enable you with equal facility to read and speak the 
language which you have learned. The ignorant who learn languages only 
by the ear, speak but do not write them; the learned who acquire languages 
by the eye, write but cannot speak them; and the man who uses both the eye 
and the ear will write and read them with equal facility. The Arabic is 
four times as difficult as the German. I was as able to preach after three 
months’ study in the latter as after twelve in the former.”—(Pp. 114-117.) 


PROPOSAL FOR A MISSIONARY COLLEGE IN ENGLAND. 


“The first and most necessary employment of the missionary is to learn 
the language of the country. .... In this field he must labour like a drudge 
for years, before he can even commence direct missionary work, and when 
he has the grammar and the language intellectually, he is still a very incom- 
petent preacher, inasmuch as he fails in the thousand unnameable littles 
included under the terms manner, address, intonation, accent, &c., and in which 
one main part of the effectiveness of preaching and public speaking consists. 
I am of opinion, therefore, that there ought to be a great missionary college 
in England, where young men from all the different nations of the world might 
finish their education, and be thoroughly prepared for the gospel ministry. 
But would not this create great expense? No, but it would save expense, 
and give you more work and more accomplished workmen. It would address 
the nations not only in their own languages, but by their own countrymen, 
who know their feelings, habits, and modes of thinking. It would save the 
two or three first years of your missionaries’ lives, spent in acquiring the 
languages; and three years in the East are at least equal to six in England, 
and so the insurance societies will tell you. It would have the advantage 
of engrafting upon the national habits and feelings of these young converts 
the zeal, fervour, and tenacity of the British religion and character, and fur- 
nishing for the glory of the Lord a new immortal band, qualified to surmount 
all difficulties, brave all dangers, and plant the standard of the cross in the 
remotest and most barbarous regions of the world.”—(Pp. 124, 125.) 


The second part, entitled “‘ The Journal of the Rhine,” is distributed 
into twelve divisions, headed in succession by the twelve months of the 
year; and under each of these there are subdivisions containing from six 
to nineteen distinct papers of the most miscellaneous description :—Ori- 
ginal hymns in English, German, and Arabic, and hymns selected and 
translated from those of the Latin fathers, and from the German 
hymn-books; letters received; and meditations apparently extracted 
from the author’s commonplace-book or diary. Some idea of the sub- 
jects may be formed from the following selection of headings: January 
—*“ The Angels’ Song,” “The German Christmas Tree,” “ Jesus the 
Home of the Heart,” “ Architecture,” ‘ Tracts,” “ Questions for the 
Pope.” Asa specimen of the author's powers as a hymn-composer, 


though he disclaims poetry, our readers, we think, will like the fol- 
lowing :— 


THE LAMB OF GOD. 


“ "Auris Ovov, hear my cry! 
Weary, sin-oppressed I lie, 
Turn to me thy pitying eye. 
"Apis Osov, sent of God, 
Bearer of the sinner’s load, 
Take me to thy blest abode. 
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"Auvis @cov, dying friend ! 
Thou wilt heavenly succour send; 
Thou wilt love me to the end. 
*Auvés Ox0v, living head, 
Prince victorious from the dead, 
Let me in thy footsteps tread. 
*Auyos Osov, throned on high,’ 
Ruler of the starry sky, 
Bend on me thy pitying eye.” 
Bonn, February 12, 1853. —(P. 235.) 
DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN. 
“ The sky is dark, 
And the earth is cold, 
The faith of the past 
Is waxing old. 
The hope that brightens 
The eye of faith; 
The love that lightens 
The pains of death. 
Is the martyr-life 
Of heroic men, 
Never on earth 
To return again ¢ 
Is not the stream 
That follows the flock, 
Full as when leaving 
The smitten rock !”—(P. 285.) 


The translation of Augustine’s long and beautiful hymn,— 
“ Ad perennis vitze fontem 
Mens sitivit arida”—(pp. 339-343) 
though too free, is, as a piece of religious poetry, glowing and quick- 
ening. Simrock’s German version, for which we thank him, is more 
close and truly poetical. 

Some of the meditative papers breathe a heavenly spirit, and the 
playfulness of perhaps tlie very next paper, on some oriental scene, 
only serves to show how well gravity and mirth can agree together, 
under the operation of the grace which bringeth salvation and sweetens 
the whole inner man. 

On the whole, the varied contents of this volume have afforded us 
both profit and pleasure, and we trust, its respected and esteemed author 
may be blessed in his missionary labours on the Rhine, and solaced 
by the musings of which we have so large a collection in this volume. 





First Lines of Christian Theology, in the form of a Syllabus, prepared 
Sor the use of the Students in the Old College, Homerton, with sub- 
sequent Additions and Elucidations. By Joun Pye Smitu, D.D., 
&c. Edited from the Author’s MSS, with additional Notes and Re- 
ferences, and copious Indexes. By Witttam Farrer, LL.B., 
Secretary and Librarian of New College, London. Jackson and 
Walford. 8vo. Pp. 744. 1854. 


THERE is an immense deal of valuable matter in this thick and hand- 
some volume. Pity only that, owing to its plan and form, little use 
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can be made of it save as a book of reference. As such, however, we 
can scarcely speak too highly of it. On the various heads of * Chris- 
tian Theology,” and its lesser subdivisions, it contains a great mass of 
condensed thought, while on the literature of each branch of the subject 
it teems with facts which all inquisitive students would wish to know, 
but for many of which they would have to dig long and deep into the 
best libraries, perhaps in vain, The work, in fact, presents the reader 
with the rich theological stores accumulated by the late venerable Ho- 
merton Professor during nearly half a century’s research and teaching. 
But it contains more. The editor’s notes, in quantity, fulness, and 
value, add greatly to the worth of the volume, in view of which, and 
its other difficulties, he will stand acquitted with all competent judges 
of undue delay in the preparation of the volume, and is well entitled 
to their thanks, 

One great fault of the volume is, a want of sufficient discrimination 
in the references to books to be studied under different heads, Another 
is, the undue multiplication of these. The very appearance of some 

ges, bristling with references to books of every character and hue, is 

tted to bewilder the student. Nor does the frequent employment, 
after the repulsive manner of Doddridge, of axioms, definitions, pe 
positions, lemmata, corollaries, coronides, &c., not to speak of abundant 
numeral divisions, contribute much to a natural distribution of tlie 
student’s acquirements, however it may help to dry up his spirit. 

The theology of the work, as all who knew any thing of Dr Smith 
would expect it to be, is orthodox, evangelical, and Calvinistic. On 
some points it is difficult to gather his precise opinions. His lan e 
on the abrogation of the Decalogue, for example, is scarcely self-con- 
sistent. Perhaps his views on this and some other subjects underwent 
modification, and such language may be the result of attempts made 
to. harmonise different views. On the nature of Christ’s satisfaction, 
we should say that Dr Smith’s statements do at least inadequately 
express the amount of the Scripture testimony. On inspiration he is 
unsatisfactory. We might advert in this way to a number of topics on 
which we might be inclined to demur to our author's statements and 
reasonings. But taking the work as a whole, we repeat our testimony 
to its value as a manual of reference for theological students on every 
branch of natural and revealed religion. 





The Concessions of the Apostle Paul, and the Claims of the Truth. From 
the French of Count Acenor De Gasparin. Edinburgh; Constable 
& Co. 


We have here two separate treatises, not so much, however, on two 
distinct subjects, as on two branches of the same subject, by Count 
Gasparin, and in a translation that appears to be remarkably well exe- 
cuted. The treatises themselves are quite worthy of their author, and 
are strongly marked by his known characteristics. They display 
‘ throughout, an acute, vigorous, and energetic mind, clear in its 

tions, and, if not always perfectly logical in its reasonings, still firm in 
its determination to maintain the truth and follow wherever this may 
lead. In the convictions and utterances of such a mind, there is a 
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living warmth and freshness, an earnest, uncompromising healthful 
tone, which of itself is fitted to exercise a salutary influence on other 
minds, such as can scarcely fail to stimulate them to independent 
thought and serious inquiry. The subject, too, which is handled in 
these treatises, is one that calls for a fearless and searching investigation, 
especially in a temporising age like the present, when a tendency is 
constantly manifesting itself to make compliances and accommodations 
contrary. to right principle, and consequently prejudicial to the interests 
of truth and righteousness. In this respect the production of M. Gas- 
parin is calculated to be of service also in this country,—although the 
state of matters it contemplates, and the policy it reprobates, are such 
as prevail more widely and offensively on the Continent than here. 
Besides, in the prosecution of the argument, sound expositions are 
given of various portions of Scripture, clear and discriminating views 
are unfolded of the respective natures of the Old and the New Dispen- 
sations, and fervid appeals on many points of duty are addressed to the 
heart and conscience, which cannot fail to render a discussion so con- 
ducted profitable, apart from its more immediate object. 

This, of course, is to be understood merely of the general character 
and contents of the volume. There are occasional expressions and 
particular statements, in regard to which some exception may justly be 
taken. The desire of the author to place every thing belonging to his 
theme in the most definite and explicit light, has led him, on one or 
two points, to advance positions which are somewhat extreme, and 
which are not necessary to his leading argument. Of such a nature, 
in our estimation, is the place he assigns to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as if the issuing of that espistle formed a sort of absolute line, on the 
one side of whicb conformity to Jewish rites and ceremonies was law- 
ful and proper on the part of Jewish Christians, while it ceased to be 
so on the other. The epistle was undoubtedly intended to prepare the 
way for the abandonment of the ancient services, and hasten forward 
the result. But it did so only by explaining, more fully and formally 
than had hitherto been done, their imperfect and temporary nature; 
and all it says upon the subject is in the way simply of deduction and 
argument from the facts of gospel history, viewed in connection with 
the prophecies of Old Testament Scripture. From the very commence- 
ment of the gospel these were all patent to the Jewish believers, as 
well as others, and they both might and should have drawn the con- 
clusions for themselves, as is very plainly intimated in the epistle. 
Such being the case, it could not be other than a weakness on their 
part to continue the services, and a gracious condescension to that 
weakness to allow them to continue in operation so long. M. Gasparin 
puts it in the proper light, when, at p. 51, he represents it as “an in- 
stance of the patience of the Lord, of his progressive teaching, and of 
the gradually increasing clearness of his revelations, which is visible in 
the whole Bible.” But for those who, like the Apostle Paul, saw the 
thing from the first, it could only be an accommodation,—a proper ac- 
commodation, no doubt, but still an accommodation to the weakness of 
others,—to comply with any of the observances of Judaism. It was 
done, not for the sake of those observances themselves, but out of re- 
spect to the imperfectly enlightened condition of others, and the feelings 
with which they ts such venerable institutions. In like manner, 
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there appears something strained and unnatural in the explanation that 
is given at p. 104, of the case of Timothy. The case itself admits of a 
perfect justification on the broad principle, that it was God’s ordination 
to have the gospel first propounded to the Jews, and in immediate con- 
nection with Jewish synagogues, which, with a view ultimately to that 
end, had been made to spring up in so many parts of the Roman world. 
Timothy could not have opened his mouth in one of these, unless he 
had been known to be circumcised; and the rite was administered 
merely to remove a stumbling-block, which would otherwise have 
rendered it impossible for Timothy to do the work of an evangelist. 
' This draws an easily-marked distinction between his case and that of 
Titus, whom Paul refused to circumcise, because the parties with whom 
he had here to do were not unbelieving Jews, but “false brethren,” 
to have humoured whom would manifestly have been to have practi- 
cally conceded the necessity of the rite to salvation. 

It seems to us needless to quarrel with the word accommodation, in 
such cases as those referred to, when the thing expressed by it obviously 
existed. That it was an accommodation, not of man’s own devising, 
but in accordance with the great principles of God’s procedure, suffi- 
ciently distinguishes it from such other cases as M. Gasparin condemns; 
and it is on that ground that his own argument is chiefly and properly 
based. With these explanations, we give our hearty approval to this 
little volume, and have no doubt that its publication will be of service 
to the cause and the claims of truth. 





Our Friends in Heaven ; or, The Mutual R ition of the Redeemed 
in Glory Demonstrated. By the Rev J. M. Kitten, M.A., Comber., 
Edinburgh : John Shepherd. 1854,~ 

We have never been able to take much interest in the discussion of 
the question, whether there will be mutual recognition of friends in a 
future state, because we have never been able to entertain any doubt 
on the subject. Many, however, appear to entertain some doubts, or 
or at least to feel disquietude, and a certain longing for a greater amount 
of conviction than they possess, and brighter hopes than they have yet 
enjoyed. This being the case, it is desirable that there should be so 
fall a disquisition produced on the subject as might dispel all doubts, 
and confirm all hopes that the loving and longing soul can entertain 
respecting the prospect of resuming communion with dear departed 
friends, never more to be separated. Such adisquisition has been pro- 
duced by Mr Killen, in the work before us. 

It is a full, earnest, able, and conclusive investigation of the entire 
subject. The work is divided into three parts, each containing several 
chapters. Part I. treats of the Evidence and Arguments in favour of 
Mutual Recognition in the World to Come. Part II. Objections to 
Future Recognition Answered. Part III. The Practical Influences 
of Mutual Recognition after Death. 

These divisions are evidently exhaustive ; they include all that need 
be considered in a full investigation of the subject. And as the method 
is complete, so is the execution. It displays throughout, sound Chris- 
tian principle, ample knowledge of Scripture, and fine taste in the ap- 
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plication of its pathetic touches and deep truths, and very considerable 
power in the explanation of difficult or somewhat obscure passa 
The style is and scholarlike, the reasoning clear and persuasive, 
the sentiments thoroughly evangelical, and the whole work pervaded 
by a gentle and tender tone of sympathy with human griefs and hopes, 
rendering its arguments very winning, and its encouragements very full 
of consolation. 

The Third Part was to us most attractive, perhaps, because, already 
believing the doctrine, we felt chief interest in contemplating the in- 
fluences in the present life which such a doctrine should exercise in the 
hearts and conduct of those who hold it. 

We can most cordially recommend the book, both to those who al- 
ready believe the doctrine, but may be the better for considering its 
present uses ; and to those who need to be convinced of its truth. 





The Vision of Prophecy, and other Poems. By James D. Burns, 
A.M. Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. 1854. 


Ir is far more agreeable to read good poetry than to criticise it—to 
place one’s self in the passive attitude of drinking in the sweet draught 
with luxurious delight, than to assume the functions of the wine- 
taster, analyse the sources of our gratification, and pronounce a critical 
judgment on the qualities of the wine. Having for some time past been 
in the happy position of drinking in the sweet strains of the volume 
before us, we now feel it a sort of invasion of our tranquil enjoyment 
to have to assume the functions of the critic, and try to indicate the 
‘characteristic features of the poetry of Mr Burns. But though less 
agreeable to ourselves, our duty may be more advantageous to others ; 
and it will be no small increase to the pleasure which we have already 
derived from this volume, if we can persuade others to make themselves 
acquainted with it, and convince them that they will find it a fountain 
of true poetical sentiment in happy union with deep Christian feeling. 
Mr Burns does not hesitate to avow himself an intense admirer and 
disciple of Wordsworth, as contrasted with poets of more vehement 
passions and towering flight; while he faithfully indicates the great 
defect of Wordsworth’s poetry,—the absence of that evangelical element 
which might have refined and elevated it far beyond what it actually 
became. In an address “ To Wordsworth,”—which, by the way, is one 
of the finest and ablest pieces in the volume,—he says:— 
“So thou stoodst forth 
The Interpreter of nature to the mind, 
To teach us all that lay beneath her sounds 
And silences, her changes and repose, 
The mystery of her kindredness with man,— 
The likeness of a human face beneath 
The veil of Isis, answering smiles and tears,— 
An aspect shifting to our every mood,— 
A beating heart that presses up to ours 
In concord ; to explain what we had felt 
In hours of tranquil thought, but wanted words 


To utter, and were glad without the will 
To trace the hidden well-spring of our joy.” 
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Substantially this is equally true of the poetry of Mr Burns himself. 
He gives voice and form to many a thought and emotion that floats 
vaguely and dimly through the contemplative mind, but which can be 
presented in articulate speech by those only who have that divine 
faculty of interpreting nature which is one of the sure marks of the 
true poet. The thoughtful reader meets ever and anon in these pages 
with some thought or image, with which he seems to be in some degree 
familiar, but which in the clear form and finished beauty in which it 
is presented to him, is altogether fresh and new. It isa floating vision, 
a dim dream of beauty, which has been flitting before his mind afar off, 
without his being able to get near it, but which the magic wand of the 
poet has arrested, and spread out, in its full loveliness, before his eyes. 

While greatly admiring and extolling Wordsworth for leading back 
the age to the love and truth of uncorrupted nature, Mr Burns is deeply 
sensible of the great defect in the spirit of his poetry.—the absence of 
full recognition of the guilt and fall of man, and his need of an atoning 
Saviour and a renewing Spirit. We wish our space admitted of our 
extracting at length the whole of a beautiful passage in which he cor- 
rects the defects of Wordsworth, and shows how the recognition of the 
truths of the gospel would have elevated and enriched hisstrains. The 
following is its concluding portion :— 


“Tt were well 
That some, whose stately creed reserves no place es 
For evangelic truths, which to the heart 
Of the unlettered peasant evidence 
Their heavenly power, and build his being up 
In silent sanctity,—some who would spurn, 
As the weak dream of fancy, his belief 
In the Eternal Spirit who transforms 
His inward life,—should learn that there may be 
A mysticism of reason as of faith. 
His thoughts may have a loftier range than theirs, 
Who speak as if the self-includedmind 
By force of meditation could extract 
All aids to strengthen, guide, and purify, 
From Nature,—may, in solitude, become 
Passive recipient of the influences 
That bless her quiet realms, and be transformed 
Into the likeness of the images 
Of majesty and beauty they behold, 
The thoughtful spirit may be thus upborne 
Into some airy region, but can find 
No healthful nurture there,—cannot confront 
Its immortality, nor look through death 
With an upholding hope. The mountain peaks 
Of contemplation are the barren haunts 
Of everlasting snow, if, to the mind 
That dwells on them, the presence of its God 
Yield not reflection to all rays of light. 

These were thy haunts, O Poet! and, though thou 
Didst not leave Him unpraised, a firmer grasp, 
Amore habitual and presiding sense 
Of His pure presence in thy life of thought 
And consciousness, had given a warmer glow 
Of fervour to thy song. Thou wouldst have felt 
= pulses of thy inmost bes — 

ith quicker rapture, and thy t ing thoughts 
Making sweet music as they aaiuntatee. 1 
Within the soul, insphered their passionate force, 
Not in an Orphic, but a prophet’s bymn 
Of surging adoration.” 


It is one of the great merits of Mr Burns, that he supplies these 
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defects in his own verses; and, like the pensive bard of Olney, hears 
amid all the voices of nature only the voice of God. He recovers, as 
it were, to the kingdom of Christ, the manifold beauties of the material 
world, and the feelings of joy and delight which they minister ; and 
shows not only that they form a legitimate source of enjoyment to the 
believer, but that to him nature has a depth of meaning, and brings 
a fulness of enjoyment unknown to all who are yet unreconciled to 
nature’s God. 

The volume consists of a large number. of miscellaneous pieces, 
chiefly short. The “ Vision of Prophecy,” with which it opens, and 
which gives its name to the volume, is a brief sketch of the course 
of prophecy, and of some of its more remarkable fulfilments,—per- 
haps rather too brief, and hardly rising to the full height of so great a 
theme. “The Cave of Machpelah,”—* The Burial of Jacob,” — 
“ Ichabod,”—titles of the three following pieces,—indicate the prevail- 
ing tendency of the author to somewhat pensive subjects. His calm 
and gentle spirit is well adapted to such themes, and they are handled 
with very great beauty. But while the mournful aspects of life are 
thus dwelt on, care is ever taken to shed over the gloom, the bright 
rays of gospel hopes and joys; and while the author writes like one to 
whom sorrow has been no stranger, he gives ample evidence of having” 
partaken of the living stream that makes glad the city of our God. 

These pieces are not characterised by those flashing or brilliant 
qualities which would be likely to secure for them a universal and 
immediate run of popularity. Towering flights, or dashing charges, 
the author does not attempt,—content to move calmly and grace- 
fully in the region of peaceful contemplation. But thoughtful minds, 
imbued with the spirit of evangelical piety, must find them rich 
in the elements of pure enjoyment, and bless God for having con- 
ferred on his servant so rare and so profitable a gift. And should it 

‘ please God to preserve his life, and restore his precarious health, they 
will cherish the hope of further contributions from his pen, that will 
fulfil the promise of his early effort, and enrich still further the stores 
of our sacred poetry. In the wish and prayer that it may be so, we 
need not say that we heartily join. 

From the “ Hymns and Meditations,” that form one portion of the 
volume, we extract the following beautiful story on 


THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
“T heard the angels singing 
As they went up through the sky, 
A sweet infant’s spirit bringing 
To its Father's house on high: 


= Heppy thou, so soon ascended, 

ith thy shining raiment on! 
Happy thou, whose race is ended 
ith a crown so quickly won ! 


“ * Hushed is now thy lamentation, 

And the first words to thee given 

Will be words of adoration 
In the blessed speech of Heaven; 

For the blood thou mightst have slighted 
Has now made thee pure within, 

And the evil seed is blighted 
That had ripened unto sin. 
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“© We will lead thee by a river, 
Where the flowers are blooming fair; 
We will sing to thee for ever, 
For no night will darken there, 
Thou shalt walk in robes of glory; 
Thou shalt wear a golden crown; 
Thou shalt sing Redemption's story, 
With the saints around the throne. 
“© Thou wilt see that better country, 
Where a tear-drop never fell,— 
re Where a foe made never entry, 
And a friend ne’er said farewell; 
Where, upon the radiant faces 
That will shine on thee alway, 
Thou wilt never see the traces 
Of estrangement or decay. 


“Thee we bear, a lily-blossom, 
Toa sunnier clime above; 
There to lay thee in a bosom 
Warm with more than mother’s love. 
Happy thou, so timely gathered 
m a region cold and bare, 
To bloom on, a flower unwithered, 
Through an endless summer there.’ 
* Through the night that dragged ao slowly, 
Rachel watched beside a bed; 
Weeping wildly, kneeling lowly, 
She would not be comforted, 


To her lost one she was clinging, 
Raining tears upon a shroud; 

She could hear no angels singing,— 
See no brightness through the cloud.” 





Sermons on the First Epistle of Peter. By H. F. Konusrvaae, D.D. 
of Elberfeld, Germany. Vol. I., 1853. With Introductory Pre- 
face, by Rev. O. Winstow, D.D. And Vol. II., 1854. London: 
Partridge & Oakey. Post 8vo. Pp. 160 and 245. 


Tue author of these volumes belongs, we believe, to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, at Elberfeld on the Rhine, and has issued, besides 
them, nearly thirty separate publications, chiefly expository, in German, 
Dutch, and French. The English language is richer than probably an 
other on the first Epistle of Peter. Not to speak of Dr John Brown's 
recent and elaborate exposition, and other older works, no language 

erhaps can boast of any expository work comparable to Leighton’s. 
Beil, this precious epistle admits of ever fresh treatment. e pre- 
sent volumes embrace three chapters of the epistle, the first containing 
twelve sermons on the first chapter, and the other seven sermons on 
the second, and three on the third. In point of doctrine, they are 
thoroughly orthodox, and decidedly Calvinistic; the style is dustin. 
guished by great simplicity, and the tone is grave and wholesome. In 
the dpdietaal pert of the exposition there is nothing very striking, but 
the treatment of the practical. \portion is: truly admirable. We have 
nowhere read any thing more worthy of the attention of Christians than 
the sermons on the third chapter of the epistle, regarding the duties of 
husbands and wives. Our readers will thank us for the following 
extracts :— 


* And thus these two, the man and his wife, became by God’s own appoint 
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ment no longer twain, but one flesh; and hence they are, and ought to feel 
themselves, no longer twain, but one in all things. This unity of opposite 
individualities; this reciprocity of affection; this union of the strong and 
weak, in which the whole creation, pure and faultless, lay mirrored at the 
feet of its lords, and ready to do them homage ; this oneness which constituted 
the paradise of Paradise,—alas! alas! must even its beauteous and fragrant 
blossom ‘go up as dust,’ at the touch of the destroyer? Must the leaves 
of this fairest of trees in the garden of God be stripped off, withered on the 
earth, deformed by the stains of hell? Alas! yes! Well did Satan know 
that this oneness formed the heart and soul, the Gordian knot, the pnbreak- 
able cord of human bliss; and poor, wretched, sin-blinded man estimated it 
not at its true value, and the devil divided what God had appointed to be 
one.”—(Pp. 125, 126.) 

“ But, alas! for thee, poor believing wife, who art tried and burthened 
with a blustering, cursing, ever-harassing husband. A second Nabal! A 
harsh, overbearing, domestic tyrant, How shalt thou demean thyself, when 
thy husband treats thee as the mere creature of his will, the instrument of 
his brutal pleasures ? How, I ask, shouldst thou demean thyself in order to 
keep thy soul clear from his blood, when thou art called to stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ? Or, still more, how shouldst thou act with 
a view to rescuing his soul from the ruin to which it is fast hastening ? 
Nothing, let me impress on thee, can be gained in such a case by proving 
thyself in the right; nothing by setting up thy will in opposition to his; 
nothing by complaining of him to others; nothing by enthusiastic declama- 
tion, or preaching either to or at him. Nothing by angry expostulations and 
bitter (however just) reproaches ; or by moping melancholy and sullen silence 
in his presence. Least of all by holding aloof from his company, or repellin 
him from you, when he is in a relenting humour.: Sin can never be expell 
by sin ; ‘Satan casteth not out Satan’ Begin, therefore, with the conquest 
of thy own headstrong will; subdue thine own spirit; root out thine own 
besetting sins and prevalent failings (which may, after all, have much to do 
with increasing, if they do not originate, thy causes of complaint), if thou, 
unhappy wife, desirest to see things go more smoothly in thy household,” — 
(Pp. 128, 129.) . 

“* Any other husband but mine!’ may some sighing wife exclaim, ‘ it 
might be possible to submit oneself to! but to him, especially when he is in 
one of his cross, wayward moods, flesh and blood cannot bear it!’ Most 
true! flesh and blood cannot bear it! No woman, as merely woman, is able 
to bear willingly the yoke of the Lord’s commandment. But God hath means 
and ways to bring believing women to this attainment! He fills them with 
love to.Christ, and holds up to their view the crown which is to be the reward 
of their subjection. Christ hath loved—loved those who scourged him, and 
smote him on the face! He loved those who loaded him with all imagin- 
able opprobrium and injury. Believing women have experienced in their 
own souls the power of the Saviour’s love, and have learned how irresistible 
is its force! They know that it casts down every opposing barrier, and at 
length subdues the enmity of the stony human heart. In this love, oh! ye 
believing wives ! lies the source of your power to love, even to death—to 
subject, to suffer, and to bear! Gop wiiis iT, and the apostle holds up to 
your view the graciously appointed recompense. And what is that recom- 
pense? It is this, that those who obey not the word, may without the word, 
be won by the conversation of their wives, when they behold their chaste 
conversation coupled with fear. .. . . But how is this to be brought about ? 
WirtHovut worps! One word begets another; and the human tongue but too 
readily twists itself into a serpent’s tongue. No one casts fire on him he 
would rescue from the flames. The believing wife, then, will ever keep in 
mind her own chastisement as a daughter of Eve, and God's consolation in 
the promised reward; she will keep silence, and wait, and act. .... And 
think you that her soul-labour, her patient endurance, her silent suffering, 
and meek subjection, mingled with the strivings of prayer, strong crying and 
tears in secret, whilst before her husband and the world, she ‘anoints her 


—_?——p— 
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head and washes her face,’ think you they shall remain fruitless? Oh, no ! 
believe me, while a preaching, and disputatious, and domineering wife, always 
ambitious of having the last word, will unavoidably plunge herself into ever 

eeper misery, she who disregards self, and tries to conform herself to 
her husband’s peculiarities, from reverence to God’s command, (either 
‘ answering not at all,’ or with that ‘soft answer which turneth away wrath,’) 
will find that her silent, God-consecrated tears, her holy self-denial, her 
patient fulfilment of her domestic duties, and unwearying proofs of unaltered 
affection, will not only ‘come up for a memorial before God’ (Acts x. 4), 
but by his blessing, have such a power to punish, to humble, to excite to 
shame and contrition, that the coals of fire, thus heaped on the husband’s 
head, shall, in the end, melt the hardest, and win back the most reprobate of 
earth's sons to the ways of God. Trust me, such ‘a chaste conversa- 
tion in fear’ is marked, aye, and praised too, (behind his wife’s back,) per- 
haps even boasted of, to his dissolute companions, by the most perverse son 
of Belial, and the heaven which they feel themselves to be in and around 
their maltreated partners in life (women of whom they are-unworthy), over- 
powers at last the struggling opposer, so that he is gladly willing to be saved 
with his wife.”—(Pp. 130-133.) 


All that follows is distinguished by almost equal excellence More 
we canot say in praise of these sermons. 





Jesus Tempted in the Wilderness: Three Discourses. By Apvo.rur 
Monon, Pastor of the Reformed Church at Paris, Senior Professor 
of Protestant Theology at Montauban. Translation sanctioned and 
revised by the Author. London: Partridge & Oakey. 1854, 12mo. 
Pp. 117. ° 


Tne Monod family are well known as the most distinguished ministers 
of their respective sections of the French Protestant Church, and 
among these, the author of this delightful little book has the highest 
name for pulpit eloquence. It consists of three discourses, on the 
Temptation of our Lord, preached before the tlmplogical students at 
Montauban, and though these are here given to the general public, the 
allusions to young ministers are very properly retained, as such may be 
expected to read them in English with as much profit as the students 
at Montauban doubtless experienced in hearing them. Though not 
speculative, they are evidently the result of a careful study of what- 
ever questions the subject would naturally raise in thoughtful minds; 
and the practical lights in which it is throughout ‘presented, render 
these three “ Meditations,” entitled “The Conflict,” “The Victory,” 
and “The Arms,” an excellent help to superiority over all the wiles of 
the wicked one. The following illustration a the last head will 
convince our readers of the justice of this estimate. It is by no means 


-commonplace :— e 


PRESUMPTUOUS DISREGARD OF DANGER IN THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 


“Fathers and mothers, you are about to supply me with my second ex- 
ample: lend me an attentive ear. I suppose the time come for your son or 
your daughter to leave the paternal roof, and turn to. account the resources 
of public instruction, either to complete their studies, or to form their mind 
and character. What principles will guide you in the selection, so serious 
and so difficult, of that second family to whom you are about to entrust your 
child! If you think above all of ‘ the one thing gee ok pr will experience 
the truth of this promise, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
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ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.’ But if, too anxious for 
the glory which comes from men, you seek, before every thing else, for your 
son the means of distinguishing himself in the world, and for your daughter 
the means of pleasing the world; if you place them for years in a circle where 
the name of Christ is neither honoured, loved, nor perhaps even known; 
nay, if you surrender that confiding spirit and flexible intellect to the influ- 
ence of a proselytism, blind, obstinate, and whose very scruples your own 
recklessness seems to have tried to overcome; what will you have done but 
tempt God? The voice that then whispers, Are not the advantages of a 
brilliant education worth some sacrifices? Besides, cannot God preserve thy 
child from the contagion of error, or the seduction of example? Cannot you 
win him over to piety, except by akind of Bible-persecution !—whence comes 
that voice but from him who said to Jesus, ‘ Cast thyself down;’ and what 
other answer should you make than that of Jesus, ‘ Thou shalt not tempt the 
Tord thy Godt’ Alas! how many parents I might name, who now weep 
bitterly their sin and folly in relying upon God to deliver their children from 
dangers into which they had plunged them without God’s permission !— 
Another time, the tempter will induce you to frequent questionable com- 
pany, because God can guard you from all evil; or to dissipate your inner 
life by frivolous, if not corrupt reading, because God can preserve you from 
the influence of the poison; or to listen to divines who preach dangerous 
novelties, because God can close your heart against the seduction of their 
discourses. These are so many varieties of his advice to Jesus, ‘Cast thyself 
down;’ to each of which you must answer. ‘It is written, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.’ When exposed to any danger by the will of God, 
be firm and unmovable; but never create perils for yourselves; never try 
God, never engage his glory for nought; and if placed on the pinnacle of the 
temple, do not cast yourselves down, but descend quietly and humbly by the 
stairs of the building.”—(Pp. 101-103.) 


« 


END OF VOL. III. 
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